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VOIi.  VI. 


LECTURE  I- 


INTRODUCTION. 

In  all  matters  of  importance,  every  one  that  wants 
information,  should  first  seek  for  it,  then  attend  to 
it :  and  the  more  our  happiness  depends  upon  judg- 
ing and  acting  right  in  any  case,  the  more  care  and 
pains  we  should  take  to  qualify  ourselves  for  both. 
Now  the  happiness  of  all  persons  depends  beyond 
comparison  chiefly  on  being  truly  religious.  For 
true  religion  consists  in  three  things ;  reasonable  go- 
vernment of  ourselves,  good  behaviour  towards  our 
fellow-creatures,  and  dutifulness  to  our  Maker ;  the 
practice  of  which  will  give  us,  for  the  most  part, 
health  of  body  and  ease  of  mind,  a  comfortable  pro* 
vision  of  necessaries,  and  peace  with  all  around  us : 
but  however,  will  always  secure  to  us,  what  is  inj&- 
nitely  more  valuable  still,  the  favour  and  blessing  of 
God;  who  on  these  terms  will  both  watch  over  us 
continually  with  a  fatherly  kindness  in  this  life,  and 
bestow  on  us  eternal  felicity  in  the  next. 

Since,  therefore,  whoever  is  religious  must  be 
happy,  the  great  concern  of  every  one  of  us  is  to 
know  and  observe  the  doctrines  and  rules  which  re- 
ligion delivers.    Now  we  all  come  into  the  world  ig 
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4  LECTURE    I. 

norant  of  these ;  and  our  faculties  are  so  weak  at  first, 
and  gain  strength  so  slowly ;  and  the  attention  of  our 
earlier  years  to  serious  things  is  so  small ;  that  even 
were  our  duty  to  comprehend  no  more  than  our  own 
reason  could  teach  us,  few,  if  any,  would  learn  it 
suflSciently  without  assistance  :  and  none  so  soon  as 
they  would  need  it.  They  would  come  out  into  a 
world  full  of  dangers,  every  way  unprepared  for 
avoiding  them  :  would  go  wrong  in  the  very  begin-  • 
ning  of  life,  perhaps  fatally ;  at  least  would  hurt,  if 
they  did  not  ruin  themselves  ;  and  make  their  return 
into  the  right  path  certainly  difficult,  and  probably 
late. 

But  we  must  consider  yet  further,  that  reason, 
were  it  improved  to  the  utmost,  cannot  discover  to 
us  all  that  we  are  to  believe  and  do :  but  a  large  and 
most  important  part  of  it  is  to  be  learnt  from  the  re- 
velation made  to  us  in  God's  holy  word.  And  this^ 
though  perfectly  well  suited  to  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  designed,  yet,  being  originidly  delivered 
at  very  distant  times,  to  very  different  sorts  of  per- 
sons, on  very  different  occasions ;  and  the  several 
articles  of  faith  and  precepts  of  conduct,  which  it 
prescribes,  not  being  collected  and  laid  down  metho- 
dically in  any  one  part  of  it,  but  dispersed  with  irre- 
gular beauty  through  the  whole,  as  the  riches  of 
nature  are  through  the  creation  ;  the  informations  of 
the  more  knowing  must  be  in  many  respects  needful, 
to  prepare  the  more  ignorant  for  receiving  the  bene- 
fits of  which  they  are  capable  from  reading  the  Scrip- 
ture. And  particularly  giving  them  beforehand  a 
summary  and  orderly  view  of  the  principal  points 
comprehended  in  it,  will  qualify  them  better  than 
any  other  thing  to  discern  its  true  meaning,  so  far 
as  is  requisite,  in  each  part. 
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Therefore,  both  in  what  reason  of  itself  dictates^ 
and  what  God  hath  added  to  it,  instruction  is  neces* 
sary,  especially  for  beginners.  And,  indeed,  as  they 
are  never  left  to  find  out  by  their  own  abilities  any 
other  sort  of  useful  knowledge,  but  always  helped,  if 
possible ;  it  would  be  very  strange,  if,  in  the  most 
important  kind,  the  same  care  at  least  were  not 
taken. 

But  besides  enlightening  the  ignorance  of  persons, 
instruction  doth  equal,  if  not  greater,  service,  by 
preventing  or  opposing  their  prejudices  and  partiali- 
ties. From  our  tenderest  age  we  have  ouir  wrong  in- 
clinations, and  are  very  prone  to  form  wrong  notions 
in  support  of  them;  but  which  we  ore  extremely 
backward  to  acknowledge,  and  very  ^t  to  model 
our  religion  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  room  for  our 
&ults.  Now  right  explanations  clearly  delivered,  and 
right  admonitions  pressed  liome,  in  early  days,  may 
preserve  persons  from  thus  deceiving  themselves,  and 
guard  them  against  future,  as  well  as  present  dangers. 
Nay,  though  slighted,  and  seemingly  forgotten  for  a 
time,  they  may  still  keep  secretly  such  a  hold  upon 
the  mind  as  will  sooner  or  later  bring  those  back,  who 
would  else  never  have  seen,  or  never  have  owned, 
that  they  had  lost  their  way. 

But  a  still  further  advantage  of  instruction  is,  that 
bringing  frequently  before  persons'  eyes  those  truths 
on  which  otherwise  they  would  seldom  reflect,  though 
ever  so  much  convinced  of  them,  it  keeps  the  thoughts 
of  their  duty  continually  at  hand,  to  resist  the  temp- 
tations with  which  they  are  attacked.  Thus  their 
lives  and  their  minds  are  insensibly  formed  to  be  such 
lis  they  ought :  and  being  thus  trained  up  in  the  way 
wherein  they  shouUl  gOy  there  is  great  hope,  that  tJtey 
will  not  afterwards  depart  from  it  *. 

*   Prov.  xxii.  C^. 
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Nor  doth  reason  only^  but  experience  too^  shew 
the  need  of  timely  institution  in  piety  and  virtue. 
For  is  it  not  visible,  that  principally  for  want  of  it> 
multitudes  of  unhappy  creatures,  in  all  ranks  of  life» 
set  out  from  the  first  in  sin,  and  follow  it  on  as  se- 
curely as  if  it  were  the  only  way  they  had  to  take ; 
do  unspeakable  mischief  in  the  world,  and  utterly 
undo  themselves,  body  and  soul :  whilst  others,  of  no 
better  natural  dispositions,  but  only  better  taught, 
are  harmless  and  useful,  esteemed  and  honoured,  go 
through  life  with  comfort,  and  meet  death  with  joy- 
ful hope  ?  There  are  doubtless,  in  such  numbers,  ex- 
ceptions on  both  sides ;  but  this  is  undeniably  the 
ordinary,  the  probable,  the  always  to  be  expected 
course  of  things.  Therefore  seriously  consider,  will 
you  despise  religious  knowledge,  and  be  like  the 
former  miserable  wretches?  or  will  you  embrace 
it,  and  be  happy,  with  the  latter,  here  and  to 
eternity  ? 

But  it  is  not  sufficient  that  you  be  willing  to  re- 
ceive instruction,  unless  they  also,  to  whom  the  care 
belongs,  are  willing  to  give  it.  Now  that  care  of 
giving  it  belongs  to  different  persons  in  different 
cases.  In  the  case  of  children,  it  usually  belongs  in 
a  peculiar  degree  to  their  parents :  who,  having  been 
the  means  of  bringing  them  into  the  world,  are  most 
strongly  bound  to  endeavour  that  their  being  may 
prove  a  benefit,  not  a  cause  of  lamentation  to  them ; 
and  having  been  endued  by  Heaven  with  tender  af- 
fections towards  them,  will  be  doubly  sinners  against 
them,  if  they  are  guilty  of  that  worst  of  cruelty,  not 
teaching  them  their  duty :  without  which  also,  and  it 
deserves  a  very  serious  consideration,  they  can  no 
more  hope  for  comfort  in  them  here,  than  for  accep- 
tance with  God  h^eafter.     And  therefore,  both  the 
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Old  T^stftineiit  dix«cted  die  Jews,  to  4eMk  tkeirttA- 
dren  diMgenUy  the  words  vMek  CM  had  eommandid 
them*;  aad  the  New  enjoins  Christians  to  hring  ^ 
iheir$  in  the  tmrture  mid  admomtien  ttf  theJjordf^ 
Sometimes  indeed  want  of  leisure^  sometimes  <rf 
knowiedge  and  ability,  obliges  parents  to  eomsiit 
part,  it  may  be  a  cx>nsiderable  one,  of  the  kmtmctieiA 
of  their  children  to  other  persons.  But  far  fkom  being 
ever  discharged  of  the  whole  burthen,  they  must 
always  remember,  that  unless  they  assist  and  enforoe 
what  others  endeavoar^  it  will  seldom  produce  any 
raluable  effect ;  and  much  less,  if  aomeof  the  tilings^ 
whidi  their  children  hear  them  eay,  and  see  them  d# 
ahnoet  every  day,  are  directly  cotttrary  to  those, 
whidi  they  pretend  tiiey  WMdd  have  thetn  believe 
and  learn. 

The  persons  on  whom  usudUy  thte  care  is  develved 
by  paienta,  are  masters  and  mistresses  of  scho^^  aad 
afterwards  tutias  in  colleges,  who  ought  never  to 
omit  furnishing  children,  amongst  other  loiowledge^ 
plentifully  with  that  wfatdi  is  the  most  necessary  «f 
all ;  but  constimtiy  to  emi^oy  the  influence  whiok 
they  acquire  of  their  tempers,  in  exciting  them  to 
good,  and  preserving  them  from  evil,  as  much  as 
they  can :  and  patents  ought  first  absolutely  to  re- 
quire this  of  them,  ami  then  examine  diligently  from 
time  to  time  whether  it  be  done.  But  especially 
masters  and  mistresses  of  charity««chool8,  which  are 
founded  purposely  to  give  the  children  of  the  poor  im 
early  and  deep  tincture  of  religion  and  virtue,  should 
look  upon  it  as  by  far  their  principal  business  to 
teach  tiiem,  not  merely  outward  observances  and 
forms  of  good  words,  but  such  an  inward  sense  and 
love  of  their  duty  to  God  and  man,  as  may  secure 

•  Dent.  vi.  7.  f  Fphes.  vi.  4. 
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U^m,  if  possible^  from  that  lamentable  depravity, 
into  which  the  lower  part  of  the  world  is  falling ;  and 
which  it  is  highly  the  interest  of  their  superiors,  if 
Ihey  would  but  understand  their  interest,  to  restrain 
'iipd  correct 

As  the  care  of  children  belongs  to  their  parents  and 
l^achers;  so  doth  that  of  servants  to  the  heads  of  the 
fiuodilies^  in  which  they  live.  And  therefore  it  is  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  by  God  himself,  as  a  distinguish- 
ing part  of  the  character  of  a  good  man,  that  he  will 
eotmmmd  his  household  to  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord^  to 
do  justice  and  judgement  *.  For  indeed  it  is  a  strong 
and  a  requisite  proof  of  reverence  to  our  Maker,  as 
well  as  of  kindness  to  them,  and  concern  for  our  own 
interest,  to  direct  them  in  the  way  of  their  duty,  or 
procure  them  the  direction  of  good  books  and  good 
advice ;  to  exhort  them  to  the  more  private  exercises 
of  religion ;  to  contrive  leisure  for  them  to  attend  the 
appointed  solemn  ones,  which  is  plainly  one  part  of 
giving  them,  as  the  Apostle  requires,  what  is  just  and 
efual  t :  and  to  see  that  the  leisure,  allowed  them  for 
that  purpose,  be  honestly  so  employed,  and  not 
abused. 

For,  after  all,  the  most  valuable  instruction  for 
servants,  for  children,  and  for  all  persons,  is  the  pub- 
lic one  of  the  church,  which  our  Saviour  himself  hath 
promised  to  bless  with  his  presence  X-  And  therefore 
it  is  a  rule  of  inexpressible  moment :  Gather  the 
people  together ;  men,  women,  and  children,  and  the 
stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates :  that  they  may  hear, 
and  that  they  may  learn,  and/ear  the  Lord  your  God; 
ajid  observe  to  do  aU  the  words  of  his  law :  and  that 
their  children  which  have  not  known  any  thing,  may 

*  Geiu  xviii.  19.  f  ^«^-  »v.  1.  J  Matth.  xvii.  20. 
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hear  emd  learn  to  fear  the  Lof^  your  God  ae  long  aa 
jfe  live  *. 

Whoever  else  may  fail  of  doing  their  duty^  we  the 
mfaiisters  of  Christ  must  not  fail  to  be  instant  in  sea^ 
son,  imd  out  of  season  f ;  to  feed  the  young  wth  the 
sincere  milh  of  the  wordX^  and  to  preach  the  Gospel 
to  the  poor  ^  It  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  Christianity, 
to  have  extended  religious  instruction^  of  which  hut 
few  partook  at  all  before,  and  scarce  any  in  pu- 
rity, through  aU  ranks  and  ages  of  men,  and  even 
women.  The  first  converts  to  it  were  immediately 
formed  into  regular  societies  and  assemblies;  not 
only  for  the  joint  worship  of  God,  but  the  further 
edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ  \\ :  in  which  good  work, 
some  of  course  were  stated  teachers,  or,  to  use  the 
Apostle's  own  expression,  catechi»ers  in  the  word; 
others,  taught  or  catechized  %.  For  catechizing  sig- 
nifies  in  Scripture,  at  large,  instructing  persons  in 
any  matter,  but  especially  in  religion.  And  thus  it 
is  used.  Acts  xviii.  25.  where  you  read.  This  man 
was  instructed  in  the  way  of  the  Lord;  and  Luke  i.  4. 
where  again  you  read.  That  thou  mayest  hnow  the 
certainty  (f  those  things^  wherein  thou  Jmst  been  in- 
structed. The  original  word,  in  both  places,  is 
caiechiTied. 

But  as  the  different  advances  of  persons  in  know* 
ledge  made  different  sorts  of  instructions  requisite ; 
so  in  the  primitive  church,  different  sorts  of  teachers 
were  appointed  to  dispense  it.  And  they  who  taught 
so  much  only  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  as  might 
qualify  the  hearers  for  Christian  communion,  had 
the  name  of  Catechists  appropriated  to  them :  whose 
teaching  being  usually,  as  was  most  convenient,  in  a 

*  Deut.  xxxi.  12,  1^*.  f  2  Tim.  iv.  2.  X   1  Pet.  ii.  2. 

5  Matth.  xi.  .0.  II  Eph.  iv.  12.  f  Gal.  vi.  C. 
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great  measure  by  way  of  qtiestion  and  answer ;  the 
name  of  Catechism  hath  now  been  long  confined  to 
rach  infitrai^on^  as  is  given  in  that  form.  But  the 
method  of  employing  a  particular  set  of  men  in  that 
work  only^  us  in  most  places  laid  aside.  And  I  hope 
you  will  not  be  losers^  if  they  who  are  appointed  to 
the  highw  ministries  of  the  churchy  attend  to  this 

also. 

Under  the  darkness  of  popery  almost  all  religious 
instruction  was  neglected.  V^y  few,  to  use  the 
words  of  one  of  our  homilies,  €ven  of  the  most  ^mple 
people,  were  taught  t/ie  Lord's  prayer,  the  articles  of 
the  faith,  or  the  ten  commandtnents,  otherwise  them  m 
Latin,  which  they  understood  not  *  .*  so  that  one  ef  the 
&rst  necessary  steps  taken  towards  the  Reformation, 
in  this  country,  was  a  general  injunction,  that  parents 
and  masters  should  first  learn  them  in  their  owM 
tongue,  then  acquaint  their  children  and  servants 
with  them  t :  which  three  main  branches  of  Christian 
duty,  comprehending  the  sum  of  what  we  are  to  be* 
lieve,  to  do,  and  to  petition  for,  were  soon  after 
formed,  with  proper  explanations  of  each,  into  a  ca^ 
techism.  To  this  was  added,  in  process  of  time,  a 
brief  account  of  the  two  sacraments;  altogether 
making  up  that  very  good,  though  still  improveable, 
form  of  sound  words  J,  which  we  now  use. 

And  that  it  may  be  used  effectually,  the  laws  of  the 
land,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  require  not  only 
ministers  to  instruct  their  parishioners  in  it,  but 
parents,  and  masters  and  mistresses  of  femilies,  to 
send  their  children  and  servants  to  be  instructed ; 

*  Homily  against  Rebellion,  part  6. 

t  See  Wake's  Dedication  of  his  Commentary  on  the  Church 
Catechism. 

X  2  Tim.  i.  13. 
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neaning  evidently^  uidess  they  made  some  other 
more  convenient  provision  to  answer  the  same  end. 
For  promoting  religious  knowledge  and  practice  is 
not  only  the  express  design  of  aU  church-«ovemment, 
hut  a  matter  (would  God  it  were  well  considered)  of 
great  importance  to  the  state  also :  since  neither  pri^ 
vate  life  can  be  happy,  nor  the  public  wel&re  secure 
for  any  long  time,  without  the  belief  of  the  doctrines 
and  observance  of  the  duties  of  Christianitv,  for 
which  catechising  the  young  and  ignorant  \Kf%  the 
firmest  foundation. 

It  must  be  owned,  the  catechism  of  our  church  is, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  so  clear  in  the  main,  as  to  need 
but  little  explaining,  idl  things  considered.  But  then 
it  is  also,  as  it  ought  to  be,  so  short,  as  to  leave 
much  room  for  setting  forth  the  particulars  compre- 
hended under  its  general  heads  ;  for  confirming  both 
these  by  reason  and  Scripture;  and  for  imprinting  the 
whole  on  the  consciences  and  affections  of  the  learn* 
ers.  This,  therefore,  I  shall  endeavour  to  do,  in  the 
sequel  of  these  discourses,  as  clearly  and  familiarly 
as  I  am  able. 

In  the  nature  of  the  thing,  nothing  new  or  curious 
ought  to  have  any  place  in  such  an  exposition,  as 
indeed  such  matters  ought  to  have  little  place  in  any 
public  teaching  of  God*s  word  ;  but  least  of  all,  where 
only  the  plain  fundamental  truths  of  our  common 
faith  are  to  be  taught,  confirmed,  and  recommended 
in  a  plain  way.  Aiid  yet  as  these  truths  are  of  all 
others  the  most  necessary ;  the  plainest  things,  that 
can  be  said  about  them,  may  deserve  the  attention 
of  all  sorts  of  persons ;  especially  as  it  is  but  too  pos- 
sible, that  some  of  all  sorts  may  never  have  been 
taught  sufficiently  even  the  first  principles  of  religion, 
and  that  many  may  by  no  means  have  sufficiently  re- 
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tained^  and  considered  since^  what  they  learnt  in  their 
early  years:  but  preserving  scarce  more  in  their 
minds  than  the  bare  words^  if  so  much^  may  be  little 
the  better^  if  at  all^  for  the  lessons  of  childhood.  To 
which  it  might  be  added^  that  ^very  one  hath  need, 
in  a  greater  degree  or  a  less,  if  not  to  be  informed, 
yet  to  be  reminded  and  excited. 

Let  me  beg  therefore,  that  all  who  have  cause  to 
hope  they  may  receive  benefit,  would  attend  when 
they  are  able :  and  that  all  who  have  children  or  ser- 
vants, would  bring  or  send  them.  This  is  not  a  day 
of  business.  It  ought  not  to  be  a  day  of  idle  amuse- 
ments. It  is  appointed  for  the  public  worship  of 
God,  and  learning  of  his  will.  This  is  one  of  the 
hours  of  his  worship :  it  is  that  part  of  the  day  in 
which  you  are  most  of  you  more  at  liberty,  than  you 
are  in  any  other.  And  what  will  you  say  for  your- 
selves hereafter,  if  when  you  have  the  most  entire 
leisure,  you  chuse  rather  to  do  any  thing,  or  nothing, 
than  to  serve  your  Maker,  and  improve  in  the  know- 
ledge of  your  duty  ?  Never  was  there  more  danger 
of  being  infected  with  evil  of  every  sort  from  conver- 
sation in  the  world.  Surely  then  you  should  endea- 
vour to  fortify  yourselves,  and  those  who  belong  to 
you,  with  proper  antidotes  against  it.  And  where 
will  you  find  better,  than  in  the  house  of  God  ?  But 
particularly  I  both  charge  and  beg  you,  children,  to 
mark  diligently  what  I  shall  say  to  you :  for  all  that 
you  learn  by  rote  will  be  of  no  use,  unless  you  learn 
also  to  understand  it.  The  exposition,  which  you 
are  taught  along  with  your  catechism,  will  help  your 
understanding  very  much,  if  you  mind  it  as  you 
ought :  and  what  you  will  hear  from  me  may  be  a  yet 
further  help.  For  if  there  should  be  some  things  in 
it  above  your  capacities,  yet  I  shall  endeavour,  to  the 
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best  of  my  power,  that  most  things  may  be  easy  and 
plain  to  you.  And,  I  entreat  you,  take  care  that 
they  be  not  lost  upon  you.  You  are  soon  going  out 
into  the  world,  where  you  will  hear  and  see  abun- 
dance of  what  is  evil.  For  Christ's  sake  lay  in  as 
much  good,  in  the  mean^while,  as  you  can,  to  guard 
you  against  it ! 

But  indeed  it  behoves  us  all,  of  whatever  age  or 
station  we  be,  to  remember,  that  the  belief  and  prac- 
tice of  true  religion  are  what  we  are  every  one 
equally  concerned  in.  For  without  them,  the  great- 
est person  upon  earth  will,  in  a  very  few  years,  be 
completely  miserable :  and  with  them,  the  meanest 
will  be  eternally  happy.  O  hear  ye  this,  all  ye,pea-^ 
pie  ;  ponder  it,  all  ye  that  dwell  in  the  world;  high 
and  low,  rich  and  poor,  one  with  another*.  Apply 
your  hearts  to  instruction,  and  your  ears  to  the  words 
of  knowledge^.  For  whoso  findeth  wisdom,  findeth 
Itfe  ;  and  shall  obtain  favour  qf  the  Lord.  But  he 
that  sinneth  against  her,  wrongeth  his  own  soul :  all 
they  that  hate  her,  love  death^. 

•  Psal.  xlix.  1,  2.      .  t  Prov.  xxiii.  12.         X  Prov.  viii.  35,  36*. 
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PRIVILEGES  OF  BAPTISM. 


The  catechism  of  our  church  begins^  with  a  prudent 
condescension  and  familiarity^  by  asking  the  intro^ 
ductory  questions^  What  is  your  name?  and  Who 
gave  you  this  name  f  which  lead  very  naturally  the 
person  catechized  to  the  mention  of  his  baptism^  at 
which  time  it  was  given  him.  Not  that  giving  a 
name  is  any  necessaiy  part  of  baptism;  but  might 
have  been  done  either  before  or  afterwards,  though 
it  hath  always  been  done  then,  as  indeed  it  was  likely 
that  the  first  public  opportunity  would  be  taken  for 
that  purpose*  But  besides,  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  in  ancient  times,  that  when  a  person  entered 
into  the  service  of  a  new  master,  he  had  a  new  name 
bestowed  on  him.  Whence  perhaps  the  Jews  might 
derive  the  practice  of  naming  the  child,  when  it  was 
circumcised;  it  being  then  devoted -to  the  service  of 
God.  The  first  Christians,  in  imitation,  of  them, 
would  of  course  do  the  same  thing,  for  the  same  rea- 
son, when  it  was  baptized :  and  no  wonder,  that  we 
continue  the  practice.  For  it  might  be  a  very  useful 
one,  if  persons  would  but  remember,  what  it  tends 
to  remind  them  of,  that  they  were  dedicated  to  Christ, 
when  their  Christian  name  was  given  them ;  and 
would  make  use  of  that  circumstance  frequently  to 
recollect  those  promises,  which  were  then  solemnly 
made  for  them;   and  which  they  have  since  con- 
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firmed^  or  are  to  confirm  and  make  personally  for 
themselves.  Without  performing  these,  we  are 
Christians,  not  in  deed,  but  in  name  only,  and  shaU 
greatly  dishonour  that  name,  while  we  bear  it  and 
boast  of  it. 

Our  baptismal  name  is  given  us,  not  by  our  pa- 
rents, as  we  read  iu  Scripture  the  name  of  Jewish 
children  was^  but  by  our  godfathers  and  godmothers. 
And  this  custom  may  also  have  a  double  advantage. 
It  may  admonish  them,  that  having  conferred  the 
title  of  Christians  upon  us,  they  are  bound  to  endea* 
vour»  that  we  may  behave  worthily  of  it  And  it 
may  admonish  usj  that  our  name  having  been  given 
us  by  persons,  who  were  our  sureties,  we  are  bound 
to  make  good  their  engagements. 

But  the  office  and  use  of  godfathers  will  be  con- 
sidered under  one  of  the  following  questions.  The 
subject  to  be  consideared  at  present,  though  not  fullyj 
is  baptism.  For  this  beiiig  our  first  entrance  into  the 
Cliristian  church,  by  which  we  become  entitled  to 
certain  privileges,  and  oUiged  to  certain  duties; 
religious  instruction  begiiis  very  properly  by  teacb- 
ing  young  persons  what  both  of  them  are.  And  in 
order  to  recommend  the  duties  to  us,  the  privileges 
are  mentioned  first. 

Not  but  that  God  hath  an  absolute  right  to  our 
observance  of  his  laws,  without  informing  us  before- 
hand what  benefit  we  shall  reap  from  it.  Surely  it 
would  be  enough  to  know,  that  he  is  Lord  and  King 
of  the  whole  earth ;  and  that  all  his  dealings  with 
the  wori^s  of  his  hands  are  just  and  reasonable.  Our 
business  is  to  obey,  and  trust  him  with  the  conse- 
quences. But  in  great  mercy,  to  encourage  and 
attract  his  poor  creatures,  he  hath  been  pleased  to 
enter  into  a  covenant,  a  gracious  agreement  with 
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man :  subjecting  himself  as  it  were,  to  bestow  cer- 
tain blessings  on  us,  provided  we  perform  certain 
conditions.  But  though,  in  this  covenant,  the  pro- 
mises, made  on  hi^  part,  flow  from  his  own  free 
goodness,  yet  the  terms,  required  on  ours,  are  mat- 
ter of  necessary  obligation :  and  what  was  altogether 
voluntary  in  him,  firmly  binds  us  *. 

Now  the  privileges,  thus  conditionally  secured  to 
us  in  baptism,  we  find  in  our  catechism  very  fitly 
reduced  to  these  three  heads :  that  the  person,  who 
receives  it,  is  therein  made  a  member  of  Christy  a  child 
of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

I.  The  first,  and  foundation  of  the  others,  is,  that 
he  is  made  a  member  of  CJirist.  This  figure  of  speech 
aH  of  you  may  not  immediately  understand:  but 
when  it  is  understood,  you  will  perceive  in  it  great 
strength  and  beauty.  It  presupposes,  what  we  must 
be  sensible  of,  more  or  less,  that  we  are  every  one 
originally  prone  to  sin,  and  actually  sinners ;  liable 
thence  to  punishment;  and  without  hope  of  pre- 
serving ourselves,  by  our  own  strength,  either  from 
guilt  or  from  misery.  It  further  implies,  what  the 
Scripture  clearly  teaches,  that  Jesus  Christ  hath  de- 
livered us  from  both,  in  such  manner  as  shall  here- 
after be  explained  to  you,  on  the  most  equitable 
terms  of  our  becoming  his,  by  accepting  him  from 
the  hand  of  God  for  our  Saviour,  our  Teacher,  and 
our  Lord.  This  union  to  him,  in  order  to  receive 
these  benefits  from  him,  our  catechism,  in  conformity 
with  the  langitage  of  holy  writ,  compares  with  that 
of  the  members  of  the  body  to  the  head.  And  how 
proper  the  comparison  is,  will  easily  appear,  by  car- 
rying it  through  the  several  particulars,  in  which  the 
similitude  holds. 

*  See  Watcrland's  Review  of  the  Doclrine  of  the  Eucharist,  c  xi. 
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As,  in  every  living  creature^  perception  and  mo* 
tion  proceed  from  the  head ;  so,  to  every  Christiaii^ 
knowledge  of  God's  will,  an^  power  to  obey  it,  flow 
from  Christ  As  the  head  governs  and  directs  each 
limb,  so  Christ  is  the  sovereign  and  law-giver  of  each 
believer.  As  being  joined  to  the  head  makes  the 
whole  body  one  animal  frame,  so  being  joined  to 
Christ  makes  the  whole  number  of  Christians  one 
spiritual  society.  As  commum'cation  with  the  head 
preserves  our  natural  life :  so  communion  with  Christ 
supports  our  religious  life.  He  therefore  is  to  the 
church  what  the  head  is  to  the  body :  and  each  per* 
son  who  belongs  to  the  church,  is  a  member  of  that 
body,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  catechism,  a  member 
of  Christ  For  he,  as  St.  Paul  expresses  it,  is  the 
head:  from  which  all  the  body,  having  nourishment 
minister edy  and  knit  together  by  joints  and  bands,  in^ 
ereaseth  with  the  increase  of  God  *. 

And  this  manner  of  speaking  is  frequently  re- 
peated in  Scripture,  as  it  well  deserves ;  being  not 
only,  as  you  have  seen,  admirably  fitted  to  represent 
the  happy  relations,  in  which  we  stand  to  our  Re« 
deemer,  but  also  to  remind  us  of  the  duties,  which 
are  derived  from  them :  of  the  honour  and  obedience 
due  to  him,  who  is  head  over  all  things  to  his  body, 
the  church'\;  of  our  continual  dependence  on  him, 
since  he  is  our  Ufe% :  and  of  the  tenderness  and  kind- 
ness, which  we  owe  to  our  fellow-Christians,  and 
they  to  us,  being  all  united,  through  him,  so  inti- 
mately to  each  other.  For  since,  as  the  Apostle 
argues,  by  one  Spirit  we  are  all  baptized  into  one 
body :  as,  in  the  natural  body,  the  eye  cannot  say 
unto  the  hmid,  I  have  no  need  of  thee,  nor  any  on^ 
BEiember  to  the  rest,  I  have  no  need  of  you ;  but 

♦  Col.  ii.  19.  t  Eph.  i.  «2,  2S.  J  Col.  Ui.  4. 
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Qv^  ^e  fmrefeehle  and  less  honourable  n^embers  are 
neceswry  * :  so  in  Jthe  spiritual  body,  they,  who  in 
my  respect  may  seem  to  excel  others,  ought  by  no 
means  to  despise  them ;  since  every  good  Christian 
is,  in  his  proper  degree  and  place,  bpth  a  valuable 
and  an  useful  member  ^  Christ.  And  again :  as  in 
the  natural  body  there  is  a  connection  and  sympathy 
of  the  several  parts ;  by  which  the  good  state  of  one 
preserves  the  others  in  health  and  ease,  or  its  bad 
state  gives  them  pain  and  disorder :  so  should  ther^ 
be  in  the  spiritual  body,  and  there  is  in  all  true  mem^ 
bers  of  it,  a  natural  caution  not  to  do  harm  to  each 
other,  and  a  mutual  desire  of  each  other's  benefit 
Jl^onemember  s^er,  all  the  other  members  should,  by 
a  compassionate  temper,  st^er  with  it :  and  jf  one 
member  be  honoured,  oB  the  rest  should  sincerely 
rejoice  with  ttf.  Think  then,  do  you  feel  in  your 
hearts  this  good  disposition,  as  a  mark  of  being* 
members  of  Christ  ?  If  not,  study  to  form  yourselves 
to  it  without  delay. 

2.  The  secoi^  privilege  of  baptism  is,  that  by  it 
we  are  made  the  children  qf  God,  in  a  sense  and  man^ 
ner,  in  which  by  nature  we  are  not  so. 

Our  blessed  Saviour  indeed  is  called  in  Scripture 
the  onljf  begotten  Son  qf  God.  Nor  can  the  highest 
of  creatures  claim  God  for  his  father  by  the  same 
right,  that  he  doth«  But  in  a  lower  sense,  God  ia 
the  father  of  angels  andtnen ;  whom  he  hath  creatad 
in  their  several  degrees  of  likeness  to  his  own  image. 
Adam,  our  first  parent,  was  the  son  of  God  by  a 
stroi^  resemblance  to  his  heavenly  Father,  in  ori«^ 
ginal  uprightness.  But  as  this  similitude  was  greatly, 
obscured  both  in  him  and  his  descendants  by  the 
fiUl,  though  preserved  by  the  covenant  of  the  poro^ 

•  1  Cor,  xii.  13.  «1,  «ie,  «3.  f  1  ^or.  3^ii.  36. 
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mised  seed  from  being  utterly  efSstced ;  so  in  time  it 
WIS  almost  entirely  lost  among  men,  by  the  ^pte^r^ 
lence  of  sin ;  and  they  became  in  genend  enemies  at 
God  ^,  and  children  ^tke  devilf. 

But  our  gracious  Maker,  pitying  us  notwithstand** 
ing,  and  treating  us  tike  children,  even  when  thu§ 
degenerated,  hath  mercifully  i^pointed  a  method 
for  adopting  us  into  his  family  again,  after  we  havii 
cast  ourselves  out  of  it ;  and  for  restoring  and  raising 
us  gradually  to  the  same  and  greater  likeness  to  him 
and  favour  with  him,  than  eveu  our  first  parentil 
ever  enjoyed.  Now  this  inestimable  blessing  waft 
procured  for  mankind  through  the  means  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  we  become  entitled  to  it  by  tidcing  him 
for  our  head,  and  becoming  his  members,  in  suclf 
manner  as  you  have  heard  briefly  e^iplained.  Foi^ 
to  as  many  as  teeeiw  kh^  to  them  giteth  fie  pawef  t& 
become  the  sans  of  Ood,  eten  to  them  that  believe  iH 
hie  nameX^  Being  therefore  thus  united  to  him^  whcf 
JA  in  the  highest  sense  the  Son  of  God ;  and  ckimingf 
not  in  our  own  name,  but  under  him :  we  are  ao-' 
mitted  again  into  such  ^  degree  of  sonship  as  wO  ar6 
capable  of;  and  made  the  children  of  God,  by  faith 
in  Christ  Jesus  ^* 

Indeed  not  only  Christians,  but  the  Jews,  aref 
called  in  Scripture  the  children  of  Ood\\ ;  and  such 
they  really  were ;  being  first,  as  Christians  were  af- 
terwards, the  children  of  his  covenant^.  But  still, 
as  theirs  was  a  state  of  less  knowledge,  more  bur- 
thensome  precepts,  and  stricter  government;  the 
Apostle  speaks  of  them  compared  with  us,  only  as 
servants  in  his  family.  Now  I  say  that  the  heir,  as 
long  as  he  is  a  child,  djffereth  notMngfram  a  sertdnt, 

•  Rom  V.  10.  Cdl.  i.  21.       t  1  John  iii.  10.         %  John  i.  12. 
h  Gal.  iii.  26.  Il  Dent.  xiv.  1.  f  Acts  iii.  ^5. 
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though  he  he  lard  of  all.  Even  so  we,  speaking  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  when  we  were  children,  unqualified 
for  any  great  degrees  of  liberty,  were  in  bondage 
under  the  elements  of  the  world.  But  when  the  futtr 
ness  of  time  was  eome,  God  sent  forth  his  Son,  to  re- 
deem  them  that  were  under  the  law.  Wherefore  we 
are  no  more  servants  but  sons*.  Behold  then^  as 
St.  John  expresses  it,  what  manner  of  love  the  Father 
hath  bestowed  upon  us,  that  we  should  be  called,  in 
this  distinguished  sense,  the  sons  qfGod'\ ;  especially 
considering  the  consequence  drawn  by  St.  Paul,  tf 
children,  then  heirs ;  heirs  of  God,  and  joint  heirs 
with  Christ  X :  which  is  the 

3.  Third  and  last  privilege  of  baptism,  and  com- 
pletes the  value  of  it^  that  by  entering  into  the 
Christian  covenant  we  are  made  inheritors  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ;  that  is,  entitled  to  perfect  and 
endless  happiness  in  body  and  soul.  Had  we  con- 
tinued in  the  primitive  uprightness  of  our  first  pa- 
rents, and  never  sinned  at  all,  we  could  have  had  no 
claim,  but  from  God's  free  promise,  to  any  thing 
more,  than  that  our  being  should  not  be  worse  to  us 
than  not  being.  But  as  we  are  originally  depraved, 
and  have  actually  sinned,  far  from  having  any  claim 
to  happiness,  we  are  liable  to  just  punishment  for 
ever.  And  least  of  all  could  we  have  any  claim  to 
such  happiness,  as  eternal  life  and  glory.  But 
blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ :  who  of  his  abundant  mercy  hath  begotten  us 
again  unto  a  lively  hope  ;  toan  inheritance  incorrupti- 
ble and  undq/Ued,  and  that  Jhdeth  not  away,  reserved 
in  heaven /or  us^. 

These  then  are  the  privileges  of  the  Christian 

•  Gal.  iv.  1.  3.  4,  7.  t  1  John  iii.  1. 

;  Rom.  viii.  17.  ^1  Pet.  i.  3,  4. 
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covenant  As  for  those  who  have  no  knowledge  of 
that  covenant ;  the  Apostle  hath  told  us  indeed,  that 
M  many  as  ha^e  shmed  without  law,  shall  perish  witJ^ 
oat  law*:  but  he  hath  told  us  also,  that  wh^i  the 
Gentiles,  which  luwe  not  the  law,  do  by  nature  the 
things  contained  in  the  law,  they  are  a  law  unto  Utem^ 
sehesf.  And  whether  none  of  them  shall  attain  to 
any  degree  of  a  better  life,  is  no  concern  of  ours; 
who  may  well  be  contented  with  the  assurance,  that 
our  own  lot  will  be  a  happy  one  beyond  aD  compa* 
rison,  if  we  please.  He,  who  hath  shewn  the  abun- 
dance of  his  love  to  us,  will  undoubtedly  shew,  not 
only  his  justice  but  his  mercy,  to  all  the  works  of  his 
hands,  as  fiEu*,  and  in  such  manner,  as  is  fit.  There 
is  indeed  none  other  name  under  heaoen,  given  among 
men,  whereby  we  must  be  saced,  but  that  of  Jesus 
Christ  :t^.  But  whether  they,  who  have  not  had  in 
this  life  the  means  of  calling  upon  it,  shall  receive 
any  benefit  from  him ;  or  if  any,  what  and  how ;  as 
neither  Scripture  hath  told  us,  nor  reason  can  tell 
us,  it  is  presumptuous  to  determine,  and  useless  to 
inquire. 

The  points,  to  which  we  must  attend,  are  these, 
which  relate  to  ourselves :  that  we  give  due  thanhs  to 
the  Father,  who  hath  made  us  meet  to  be  partakers  qf 
the  inheritance  qf  the  saints  in  light  ^;  and  be  duly 
careful  to  walk  worthy  of  God,  who  hath  called  us  to 
his  kingdom  and  glory  \\.  For  we  have  a  right  to  the 
privileges  of  the  covenant,  only  on  the  supposition 
and  presumption  of  our  performing  the  obligations 
of  it  Children  indeed  of  believers,  who  are  taken 
out  of  the  world  before  they  become  capable  of  faith 
and  obedience,  we  doubt  not,  are  happy.     For  the 

•  Rom.  iii.  12.  +  Ibid.  viii.  14.  f  Actsiv.  10.  15. 

§Col.i.  1^.  II  iThcss.iL  12. 
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general  declarations  of  holy  writ  plainly  comprehend 
their  cage;  and  our  Saviour  hath  particularly  de- 
dared,  that  qf  such  is  the  hingdom  (^  Gad*.  But  all, 
who  live,  to  maturer  years ;  as,  on  the  one  hand,  they 
SEiay  iutitle  themselves^  through  God's  bountiful  pro- 
misej  though  not  their  own  merit,  to  higher  degrees 
of  future  felicity,  in  proportion  as  their  service  hath 
\>eesk  considerable ;  so  on  the  other,  they  are  intitled 
to  no  degree  at  all,  any  longer  than  they  practise 
that  hoUnesSi  in  which  they  have  engaged  to  live, 
a/id  without  iivhich  no  man  shtM  see  the  Lard'f.  We 
shall  be  acknowledged  as  children,  only  whilst  we 
obey  our  heavenly  Father:  and  the  baptism,  which 
m»eth  us,  is  not  th^  outward  putting  moay  of  theJUth 
^  the  flesh,  but  the  inward  answer  ^a  good  conscience 
iomard$  GodX.  Which  thctrefore  that  we  may  all 
fkf  us  be  aUe  always  to  make,  may  he  of  his  infinite 
m^rcy  grant,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.   Amen, 

*■  Markx.  14.  Luke  xviii.  16.  f  Heb.  xii.  14. 

t  I  Pet.  iii.  f  1. 
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RENUNCTATION  IN  BAPTISM. 

Aftbr  the  privileges  to  which  baptism  gives  us  a 
claim,  our  catechism  proceeds  to  set  forth  the  duties, 
to  which  it  binds  us :  those  things  which  owr  go^or 
thers  and  godmothers  promised  and  vowed  in  owr  names. 
For  without  the  performance  of  these  conditions, 
neither  hath  God  engaged,  nor  is  it  consistent  with 
the  holiness  of  his  nature  and  the  honour  of  his  go- 
vernment to  bestow  such  benefits  upon  us  :  nor  in- 
deed shall  we  be  capable  of  receiving  them.  For  a 
virtuous  and  religious  temper  and  behaviour  here,  is 
absolutely  requisite,  not  only  to  intitle,  but  to  qualify 
and  prepare  us  for  a  virtuous  and  religious  blessedness 
hereafter,  such  as  that  of  heaven  is. 

Now  these  conditions,  or  obligations,  on  our  part, 
are  three :  that  we  renounce  what  God  forbids  :  that 
we  believe  what  he  teaches,  and  do  what  he  com- 
mands; or  in  other  words,  repentance,  faith  and 
obedience.  These  things  are  plainly  necessary,  and 
they  are  plainly  all  that  is  necessary :  for  as,  through 
the  grace  of  God,  we  have  them  in  our  power ;  so  we 
have  nothing  more.  And  therefore  they  have  been 
constantly,  and  without  any  material  variation,  ex- 
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pressed  in  baptism  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
church  to  the  present 

The  first  thing,  and  the  only  one  which  can  he  ex- 
plained at  this  time,  is,  that  we  renounce  what  God 
forbids,  every  sin  of  every  kind.  And  this  is  put  first, 
because  it  opens  the  way  for  the  other  two.  When 
once  we  come  to  have  a  due  sense  that  we  are  sin- 
ners, as  all  men  are,  and  perceive  the  baseness,  the 
guilt,  the  mischief  of  sin,  we  shall  fiy  from  it,  with 
sincere  penitence,  to  the  remedy  of  faith  which  God 
hath  appointed.  And  when  we  in  earnest  resolve  to 
forsake  whatever  is  wrong,  we  shall  gladly  embrace 
all  such  truths  as  will  direct  us  right,  and  do  what 
they  require.  But  whilst  we  retain  a  love  to  any 
wickedness,  it  will  make  us,  with  respect  to  the  doc- 
trines of  religion,  backward  to  receive  them  ♦,  or  un- 
willing to  think  of  them,  or  desirous  to  interpret  them 
unfiurly :  and  with  respect  to  the  duties  of  religion, 
it  wiU  make  our  conduct  unequal  and  inconsistent : 
perplexing  us  with  silly  attempts  to  reconcile  vice 
and  virtue,  and  to  atone  perhaps  by  zeal  in  little 
duties  for  indulgence  of  great  faults :  till  at  last  we 
shall  either  faHl  into  an  dpen  course  of  transgression, 
or,  which  is  equally  fatal,  contrive  to  make  our- 
selves easy  in  a  secret  one.  The  only  and  effectual 
method  therefore  is  to  form  a  general  resolution 
at  once,  though  we  shall  execute  it  but  imperfectly 
and  by  degrees,  of  following  in  every  thing  the  Scrip- 
ture rule,  cease  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do  well  f. 

Now  the  evil,  from  which  we  are  required  to  cease, 
is  also  ranged  in  our  catechism  under  three  heads. 
For  whatever  we  do  amiss,  proceeds  either  from  the 

* 

*  Hence  our  Saviouf ,  speaking  of  John  Baptist,  tells  the  Jews, 
Ye-^repented  not, — that  ye  might  believe  him.     Matt.  xxi.  52. 
t  Isai.  i.  16,17. 
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Mcret  suggestions  of  an  invisible  enemy,  from  the 
temptations  thrown  in  our  way  by  the  visible  objects 
around  us,  or  from  the  bad  dispositions  of  our  own 
nature ;  that  is,  from  the  devil,  the  world,  or  the 
flesh.  And  though  every  one  of  these,  in  their  turns, 
may  incline  us  to  every  kind  of  sin ;  and  it  is  not  al- 
ways either  easy  or  material  to  know,  from  which 
the  inclination  proceeded  originally :  yet  some  sins 
may  more  usually  flow  from  one  source,  and  some 
from  another :  and  it  will  give  us  a  more  compre- 
hensive, and,  so  &r  at  least,  a  more  useful  view  of 
them,  if  we  consider  them  each  distinctly. 

1.  First  then,  we  renounce  in  baptism  the  devil 
and  all  his  works.  This,  in  the  primitive  ages,  was 
the  only  renunciation  made :  the  works  of  the  devil 
being  understood  to  signify,  as  they  do  in  Scripture, 
every  sort  of  wickedness :  which  being  often  sug- 
gested by  him,  always  acceptable  to  him,  and  an 
imitation  of  him,  was  justly  considered  as  so  much 
service  done  him,  and  obedience  paid  him.  But  the 
method  now  taken,  of  renouncing  the  devil,  the 
world,  and  the  flesh  separately,  is  more  convenient, 
as  it  gives  us  a  more  particular  account  of  our  seve- 
ral enemies. 

What  we  are  taught  concerning  the  devil,  and  de- 
mons or  wicked  spirits,  in  the  word  of  God,  is,  that 
a  number  of  angels,  having  sinned  against  their 
Maker  (from  what  motives,  or  in  what  instances,  we 
are  not,  as  we  need  not  be,  clearly  told,  but)  so  as  to 
be  utterly  unfit  for  pardon,  were  cast  out  from 
heaven,  and  are  kept  under  such  confinement  as 
God  sees  proper,  till  the  day  comes,  when  the  final 
sentence,  which  they  have  deserved,  shall  be  exe- 
cuted upoQ  them :  but  that,  in  the  mean  time,  being 
full  of  all  evil,  and  void  of  all  hope,  they  maliciously 
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endeavour  to  make  those,  whom  they  can,  wicked  and 
miserable,  like  themselves.  And  being  all  united 
under  one  head,  and  actuated  by  one  and  the  same 
spirit  of  ill*will  against  us,  we  are  concerned  to  look 
upon  them  as  one  enemy :  and  therefore  the  cate* 
chism  speaks  of  them  as  such. 

What  means  they  use  to  tempt  us,  we  are  not  dis- 
tinctly informed :  and  it  is  great  foUy,  either,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  doubt  of  the  reality  of  the  fact,  because 
we  know  not  the  manner ;  or  on  the  other,  to  enter- 
tain groundless  imaginations,  or  believe  idle  stories ; 
and  ascribe  more  to  evil  spirits,  than  we  have  any 
sufficient  cause.  For  there  is  no  religion  in  fevour- 
ing  such  fismcies,  or  giving  credit  to  such  tales ;  and 
there  hath  frequently  arisen  a  great  deal  of  hurtful  su- 
perstition from  them.  This  we  are  sure  of,  and  it  is 
enough,  that  neither  Satan  nor  all  his  angels  have 
power  either  to  force  any  one  of  us  into  sin,  or  to 
hinder  us  from  repenting,  or,  without  God's  especial 
leave,  to  do  any  one  of  us  the  least  hurt  in  any  other 
way.  And  we  have  no  cause  to  think,  that  leave  to 
do  hurt  is  ever  granted  them,  but  on  such  extraordi- 
nary occasions  as  are  mentioned  in  Scripture.  They 
are  indeed  often  permitted  to  entice  us  to  sin,  as  we 
too  often  entice  one  another.  But  these  enticements 
of  evil  spirits  may  be  withstood  by  us  just  as  effectu- 
ally, and  nearly  by  just  the  same  methods,  as  those  of 
evil  men.  Resist  the  devil,  and  he  wiU  flee  from  you  : 
draw  nigh  to  God,  and  he  will  draw  nigh  to  you  *« 
Unquestionably  our  danger  is  the  greater,  as  we  have 
not  only  flesh  and  blood,  our  own  bad  inclinations, 
and  the  allurements  of  other  bad  persons  to  encoun-. 
ter,  but  the  efforts  of  an  invisible  enemy  likewise. 
And  therefore  it  was  great  mercy  in  God,  to  grant  us 

•  James  iv.  7,  8. 
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the  knowledge  of  this  interesting^  and  otherwise  un- 
discoverable  circumstance  of  our  condition,  that  w# 
may  increase  our  watchfulness  in  proportion.  And 
if  we  do,  greater  is  he  that  is  in  us,  thm  he  that  is  in 
the  world*;  and  he  wiU  not  staffer  us  to  be  tempted 
above  that  we  are  able  to  bear  t« 
.  But,  though  the  devil  hath  no  power  of  his  own 
over  us,  we  may  give  him  as  much  as  we  will ;  and 
become  slaves  and  vassals  to  him  as  long  as  we  please. 
In  this  sense  his  empire  is  very  large :  and  <ni  account 
of  it  the  Scripture  calls  him  the  prince  qfthepewer^ 
darkness  %%  and  even  the  god  qftJds  world\.  For  he 
was,  and  is  stiU,  in  great  propriety  of  speech,  the 
god  of  many  heathen  nations ;  who,  instead  of  the 
righteous  and  good  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  wor- 
ship deities  of  such  vile  and  mischievous  characters, 
as  we  justly  ascribe  to  the  evil  one.  And  even  where 
faith  in  the  true  Deity  is  professed ;  yet  pretended 
arts  of  magic,  witchcraft,  conjuring,  fortune-tellnig^ 
and  such  like  wicked  follies,  approach  more  or  less  to 
the  same  crime.  For  if  any  of  the  iin^tches,  guilty 
of  these  things,  either  have,  or  imagine  they  have, 
any  communications  with  the  devil ;  they  plainly  re- 
bel  against  God,  and  endeavour  at  least  to  confede* 
rate  with  his  enemy.  Or  if  they  only  pretend  a  com* 
municationwith  him;  as  indeed  usuaQy,  if  not  always, 
it  is  mere  pretence ;  yet  this  is  very  inconsistent  with 
renouncing  him.  And  even  when  they  do  not  so 
much  as  pretend  it,  and  would  make  us  believe,  that 
they  have  such  extraordinary  skill  and  power  derived 
from  more  innocent  sources ;  though  they  profess  no 
respect  to  his  person,  they  imitate  him  in  one  of  his 
w(Hrst  qualities,  as  he  is  the  father  of  lies.  And  the 
lies  of  this  kind  are  very  pernicious  ones.    They  cor« 

*  .1  John  iv.  4.  f  1  Cor.  x.  13. 

X  Ephes.  ii,^.  Col.  i.  1.1.  §  2  Cor.  iv.  4. 
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rupt  the  notions  of  religion :  give  persons  unworthy 
opinions  of  God ;  and  lead  them  to  imagine,  thaA 
other  heings,  as  the  stars,  or  even  mere  names,  as 
Chance  and  Fate,  share  with  him  in  the  government 
of  the  world.  But  indeed  lies  of  all  sorts  are  pecu- 
liarly the  works  of  him,  who  was  a  liar,  as  well  as  a 
murderer  Jram  the  beginning  *.  And  other  sins  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  as  more  especially  diabolical, 
are  pride,  envy,  malice,  false  accusations.  Who- 
soever therefore  allows  himself  in  any  of  these  things, 
is  of  hie /other  the  deM,  and  the  lusts  of  his  father  he 
doth'\.  But  whoever  is  by  baptism  delivered  from 
the  power  of  darkness,  and  translated  into  the  kingdom 
if  God!s  dear  Son  %,  renounces  them  all. 

Ask  yourselves  then :  Do  you  renounce  them  all  in 
fstct  ?  For  mere  words  are  nothing.  Do  you  care- 
fully avoid  them,  and  labour  to  preserve  yourselves 
free  from  them :  or  do  you  live  in  any  of  them,  and 
love  them  ?  that  is,  are  you  children  of  God,  or  of 
Satan ;  and  whose  are  you  willing  to  remain  ?  Make 
us  thine,  good  Lord,  and  keep  us  so  for  ever  \ 

2.  We  renounce,  in  baptism,  all  tlie  pomps  and 
vanities  of  this  wicked  world.  The  world,  which  God 
created,  was  good  :  and  so  far  as  it  continues  good, 
we  renounce  it  not.  Therefore  the  innocent  gratifi- 
cations, which  he  hath  provided  for  us  in  it,  we  ought 
not  to  condemn,  but  to  partake  of  them  with  mode- 
ration and  thankfulness  :  the  difference  of  ranks  and 
stations,  which  is  requisite  for  the  due  order  of  society, 
we  ought  to  maintain  with  prudent  humility :  and 
every  one  should  take  his  proper  part,  as  Providence 
directs  him,  in  the  various  employments  which  fur- 
nish to  us  the  necessaries  and  conveniencies  of  life. 
Labouring  to  procure  such  a  competency  for  our- 

♦  John  viii.  44.  t  Ibid.  J  Col.  i.  13. 
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selves  and  ours,  as  will  support  us  comfortably  in  our 
present  condition,  is  what  we  are  bound  ta  And  i^ 
by  lawful  methods  and  reasonable  care>  we  can  rise 
higher^  we  may  allowably  do  it,  and  justly  consider  it 
as  the  promised  blessing  of  God  upon  our  industry. 
In  these  respects  then  we  do  not  renounce  the  world : 
for  in  these  it  is  not  wicked.  And  we  should  not 
affect  to  detach  ourselves  too  much  from  the  state  of 
things,  in  which  Heaven  hath  placed  us :  but,  ordina- 
rily speaking,  take  our  share,  (whatever  it  happens 
to  be,)  and  that  contentedly,  of  such  employments  as 
contribute  to  the  common  good.  If  we  do  meet  with 
difficult  trials  in  our  way;  as  they  are  of  God's 
chusing  for  us,  we  are  not  to  fly  from  them  impro* 
perly,  but  trust  in  him  for  ability  to  go  through  them 
well.  And  they  who  resolve  to  retire  out  of  the 
reach  of  all  such  temptations,  seldom  fail  to  run  into 
more  dangerous  ones  of  their  own  creating. 

We  ought  not  therefore  to  shun  what  our  Maker 
hath  appointed  us  to  engage  in :  but  then  we  ought 
to  engage  in  it  only  in  such  manner  as  he  hath  ap- 
pointed ;  and  to  recollect  continually,  that  we  are  qf 
God,  and  the  whole  world  Ueth  in  wickedness  *.  Not 
only  the  heathen  world  had  its  idolatrous  pomps,  or 
public  spectacles,  and  its  immoral  vanities,  which 
were  peculiarly  meant  in  this  renunciation  at  first : 
but  that,  which  calls  itself  Christian,  is  full  of  things, 
from  which  a  true  Christian  must  abstain.  All  me- 
thods of  being  powerful  or  j^opular,  inconsistent  with 
our  integrity ;  all  arts  of  being  agreeable  at  the  ex- 
pence  or  hazard  of  our  innocence ;  all  ways  of  en- 
croaching on  the  properties  of  others,  and  all  immo- 
derate desires  of  aidding  to  our  own ;  all  diversions, 
entertainments,  and  acquaintances,  that  have  a  tend- 

•    1  John  V.  1 9, 
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ency  io  hurt  oar  morals  or  our  piety  t  making  com- 
mon practioe  the  rule  of  our  conduct,  without  consi^ 
derii^  whether  it  be  right  or  wrong :  filling  our  time 
in  such  manner,  either  with  business  or  amusements 
(be  they  ever  so  innocent  in  themselves,)  as  not  M 
leave  room  for  the  main  business  of  life,  the  improve^ 
ment  of  our  hearts  in  virtue,  the  serious  exercise  of 
religion,  and  a  principal  attention  to  the  great  con-^ 
cems  of  eternity :  these  are  the  things,  in  which  con^ 
sists  that  friendship  with  the  world,  which  is  enmity 
with  Gad  * :  and  if  any  man  love  it  thus,  the  love  ^the 
Father  is  not  in  him  f  •  Which  then  do  you  renounce, 
and  which  do  you  chuse  ?  thef  world,  or  the  Maker 
of  it  %  Surely  you  will  adopt  the  Psalmist's  words :  / 
cried  wnto  thee,  O  Lord,  and  said,  Thou  art  my  hope^ 
and  my  portion^  in  the  land  of  the  living  %. 

3.  We  renounce,  at  our  baptism,  all  the  sinful  lusta 
of  tJie  flesh,  that  is,  every  unreasonable  and  forbidden 
grati&^ation  of  any  appetite  or  aversion  that  belongs 
to  the  human  frame.  Whatever  inclination  is  truly 
primitive  in  our  nature  may  be  innocently  gratified, 
provided  it  be  in  a  lawful  manner,  and  a  due  subor- 
dination to  the  higher  principles  within  us :  but  when 
these  bounds  are  trauisgressed,  there  begins  sin.  Alt 
such  indulgence  therefore  in  eating  or  drinking,  as 
obscures  the  reason  of  persons,  inflames  their  pas-- 
sions,  hurts  their  healths,  impairs  their  fortunes,  or 
wastes  their  time  ;  all  sloth,  indolence,  and  luxurious 
delicacy;  all  wantonneiBS,  impurity,  and  indecency, 
with  whatever  tempts  to  it:  these  are  renounced 
under  this  head :  and  not  these  only ;  but  every  other 
sin,  that  hath  its  first  rise  within  our  hearts.  For  in 
the  language  of  religion,  as  the  ^irit  signifies  the 
inward  principle  of  all  good,  so  doth  the  flesh  that  of 

*  James  iv.  4.  f  1  John  ii.  16.  J  Psalm  cxlii.  G. 
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all  eviL  Therefore  Tanity  and  self«conoeit,  bavanh 
derate  anger,  ill-temper  and  hard-heartedness,  repkh 
ing  at  the  good  of  others^  or  evien  at  our  own  disad* 
vantages ;  in  shorty  whatever  disposition  of  our  souls 
18  dishonourable  to  God,  prejudicial  to  our  neighbour, 
or  unreasonable  in  itself,  falls  under  the  same  deniv* 
mination  with  the  afore-m^itioned  vices.  For  the 
works  qf  the  flesh,  saith  the  Apostle,  are  man^est : 
aindtery,  fornication,  uncleanness,  hatred,  variance, 
wrath,  strife,  seditions,  envyings,  and  such  Uke  :  qf  the 
which  IteU  you  before,  as  I  also  told  you  in  timepast, 
that  they  who  do  such  things  shall  not  inherit  the  king- 
dom qf  God*.  Let  us  therefore  fear,  lest,  a  promise 
being  ^ft  us  of  entering  into  this  rest,  any  of  you 
should  come  short  qf  it  -[.  And  let  us  diligently  and 
frequently  examine  our  hearts,  whether  we  use  every 
proper  method  to  cleanse  ourselves  from  aUfiUhiness 
qf  flesh  and  spirit,  perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  qf 
GodX. 

But  before  [I  conclude,  I  must  desire  you  to  ob- 
serve, concerning  each  of  the  things,  which  we  re- 
nounce in  baptism,  that  we  do  not  undertake  what  is 
beyond  our  power ;  that  the  temptations  of  the  devil 
shall  never  beset  and  molest  us ;  that  the  vain  shew 
of  the  world  shall  never  appear  inviting  to  us  ;  that 
our  own  corrupt  nature  shall  never  prompt  or  incline 
us  to  evil:  but  we  undertake,  what,  through  the 
grace  of  God,  though  not  without  it,  is  in  our  power : 
that  we  will  not,  either  designedly  or  carelessly,  give 
these  our  spiritual  enemies  needless  advantages  against 
us ;  and  that,  with  whatever  advantage  they  may  at 
any  time  attack  us,  we  will  never  yield  to  them,  but 
always  resist  them  with  the  utmost  prudence  and 
strength.     This  is  the  renunciation  here  meant ;  and 

•  Gal.  V.  19—21.  t  Heb.  iv.  1.  J  2  Cor.  vii.  1. 
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the  office  of  baptism  expresseth  it  more  fuOy ;  where 
we  engage  so  to  renounce  the  devil,  the  world,  and  the 
flesh,  that  we  will  not  follow  nor  he  led  hy  them.  Now 
God  grant  us  all^  faithfully  to  make  this  engagement 
good,  that  after  we  hme  done  his  will  we  may  receivi 
his  promise*\ 

•  Heb.  X.  36. 
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OBLIGATION  TO  BELIEVE  AND  TO  DO, 

Our  Catechism,  in  the  answer  to  its  third  questionj 
teaches,  that  three  things  are  promised  in  our  name» 
when  we  are  baptized :  that  we  shall  renounce  what 
God  forbids,  believe  what  he  makes  knovm,  and  do 
what  he  commands.  The  first  of  these  hath  been 
explained  to  you.  The  second  and  third  shall  be  ex- 
plained, God  willing,  hereafter.  But  before  the  Cw^ 
techism  proceeds  to  them,  it  puts  a  fourth  question, 
and  a  very  natural  one,  considering  that  children  do 
not,  as  they  cannot,  promise  these  things  for  them- 
selves, but  their  god&thers  and  godmothers  in  their 
names.  It  asks  them  therefore,  whether  they  think 
they  are  bound  to  believe  and  to  do,  as  they  havepro^ 
msedfor  them  f  And  to  this  the  person  instructed 
answers.  Yes,  verily:  the  fitness  of  which  answer  will 
appear  by  inquiring, 

1.  In  what  sense,  and  for  what  reason,  they  pro- 
mised these  things  in  our  names. 

2.  On  what  account  we  are  bound  to  make  their 
promises  good. 

1.  In  what  sense,  and  for  what  reason,  they  pro- 
mised these  things  in  our  names/  A  little  attention 
win  shew  y(fu  this  matter  clearly. 

VOL.  VI.  D 
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The  persons  who  began  the  profession  of  Christi- 
anity in  the  world,  must  have  been  such,  as  were  of 
age  to  make  it  their  own  free  choice.  And  when 
they  entered  into  the  covenant  of  baptism,  they  un- 
doubtedly both  had  the  privileges  of  it  declared  to 
them,  and  engaged  to  perform  the  obligations  of  it,  in 
some  manner,  equivalent  to  that  which  we  now  use. 
When  these  were  admitted  by  baptism  into  the 
Christian  church,  their  children  had  a  right  to  be  so 
too,  as  will  be  proved  in  the  sequel  of  these  Lectures : 
at  present  let  it  be  supposed.  But  if  baptisih  had 
been  administered  to  children,  without  any  thing  said 
to  express  its  meaning,  it  would  have  had  too  niuch 
the  appearance  of  an  insignificant  ceremony,  or  a 
flfii()erstitious  charm.  And  if  only  the  privileges,  to 
IrBich  it  is  entitled,  had  been  rehearsed ;  they  might 
teem  annexed  to  it  absolutely,  without  any  conditions 
Co  be  observed  on  the  children's  part.  It  was  there^ 
tort  needful  to  express  the  conditions  also.  Now  it 
Would  naturally  appear  the  strongest  and  livelieftt 
way  of  expressing  them,  to  represent  the  infant,  as 
promising  by  others  then,  what  he  was  to  promise  by 
and  for  himself,  as  soon  as  he  could.  So  the  foritt, 
ttlsed  already  for  persons  grown  up,  was  applied,  with 
a  few  changes,  to  children  also.  And  though,  by 
ftnch  appUcation,  some  words  and  phrases  must  ap^ 
t>earB  little  strange,  if  they  were  strictly  interpreted ; 
yet  the  intention  of  them  was  and  is  understood  tabe 
ft  very  proper  one ;  declaring  in  the  fullest  manber 
what  the  child  is  to  do  hereafter,  by  a  figure  and  re- 
presentation made  of  il  at  present. 

But  then  as  baptism  is  administered  only  on  the 
fvesumption,  that  this  representation  is  to  become  in 
Aae  time  a  reality :  so  the  persons,  who  thus  promiM 
in  the  child's  name,  are,  and  always  hare  been,  looked 
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M  as  ptot^itig^  by  th6  tome  word8>  in  their  iiwtl 
R^utie^  hot  indMd  abik^utely,  that  the  child  shaB 
Ailfil  their  engag^mefits,  which  nobody  can  ^romiie  i 
but  that>  80  far  as  need  requires^  they  will  endeavotif 
that  he  shall :  on  which  it  may  be  reasonably  Stit>- 
posed,  that  he  wilL  Anciently  the  parents  wete  th# 
persons,  who  at  baptism^  bot^  represented  their  cfail- 
dr^n^  atid  )[>romised  for  their  instruction  and  admoni- 
tioA.  But  it  was  considered  afterwards^  that  they  were 
obliged  to  it  without  promising  it :  and  therefore 
other  persons  were  procured  to  undertake  it  also : 
not  to  excuse  the  parents  from  that  care^  from  which 
nothing  can  excuse  them;  but  only,  in  a  case  of 
such  oonsequence^  to  provide  an  additional  security 
finr  ft.  If  then  the  parents  give  due  instruction,  and 
the  child  follows  it,  the  god&thers  have  nothing  tO 
do,  but  to  be  heartily  glad.  But  if  on  either  side 
there  be  a  failure,  it  is  then  their  part  Mddutjf  to  in^^ 
terpose,  as  far  aS  they  have  ability  and  opportunity 
With  any  prospeot  of  SUdcess.  Nor  is  this  to  be  dcme 
only  till  young  persons  take  their  baptismal  vow 
upOtt  themselves  at  confirmation,  but  ever  after.  Fot 
to  that  end,  even  they,  who  are  bapti:2ed  in  their 
ri|^r  years,  must  have  godfathers  and  godmothert) 
ptMelit :  not  to  represent  them,  or  to  promise  for 
tftemi  heither  being  wanted ;  but  to  remind  them,  if 
ttMM  be  occasion,  whtit  a  solenM  prdfes^aH  they  AftM 
mkii  btfore  those  their  chosen  iaitneeeee  *. 

This  then  is  the  nature,  and  these  are  the  resisobs 
rf  that  promise,  which  the  sureties  of  children  bap^ 
tiMd  make  in  their  name ;  which  promise  therefore 
AKy  without  question  be  safely  and  usefully  loader 
j^vided  it  be  afterwards  religiously  kept*  But  they, 
wto  probably  will  be  wanted  to  perform  their  pro- 

•  *  Office  of  Baptisrt). 
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mise,  and  yet  will  neglect  it^  should  not  be  invited  to 
enter  into  it :  and  if  they  are^  should  ]refuse.  Let 
every  one  concerned  think  seriously,  whether  he 
hath  observed  these  rules,  or  not :  for  evidently  it  is 
a  serious  matter,  how  little  soever  it  be  commonly 
considered  as  such. 

2.  The  second  question  is,  on  what  account  we 
ate  bound  by  what  was  promised  at  our  baptism^ 
since  we  neither  consented  to  that  engagement,  nor 
knew  of  it.  Now  certainly  we  are  not  bound  to  do 
whatever  any  other  person  shall  take  upon  him  to 
promise  in  our  name.  But  if  the  thing  promised  be 
]part  of  an  agreement  advantageous  to  us,  we  are 
plainly  bound  in  point  of  interest ;  and  indeed  of 
conscience  too :  for  we  ought  to  consult  our  own 
happiness.  Even  by  the  laws  of  men,  persons,  un- 
able to  express  their  consent,  are  yet  presumed  to 
consent  to  what  is  for  their  own  good  * ;  and  ob- 
ligations are  understood  to  lie  upon  them  from  such 
presumed  consent  ever  after :  especially  if  there  be  a 
representative  acting  for  them,  who  is  empowered  so 
to  do  f .  And  parents  are  empowered  by  nature  to 
act  for  their  children  ;  and  by  Scripture  to  do  it  in 
this  very  case :  and  therefore  may  employ  others  to 
do  it  under  them.  But  further  still :  the  things  pro- 
mised in  baptism  would  have  been  absolutely  incum- 
bent on  us,  whether  they  had  been  promised  or  not. 
For  it  is  incumbent  on  all  persons  to  believe  and  do 
what  God  commands.  Only  the  tie  is  made  stronger 
by  the  care  then  taken,  that  we  shall  be  taught  our 
duty.  And  when  we  have  acknowledged  ourselves 
to  have  learnt  it,  and  have  solemnly  engaged  our- 

*  The  first  foundation  of  obligations  quasi  ex  contractu  is,  that 
fmfue  praiumitur  consentire  in  id,  quod  utilitatem  qffhrt.  See  Eden. 
EL  Jur.  Civ.  I.  3.  tit.  28.  p.  206. 

t  Of  sdpulatioBs  in  anothef^s  name,  see  Inst.  S.  20.  20. 
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selres  to  perfonn  it,  as  we  do  when  we  are  coiifirmed, 
th^i  the  obligation  is  complete. 

Bnt  perhaps  it  will  be  asked,  how  shall  all  pep* 
sons,  especially  the  poor  and  unlearned,  know,  thai 
what  they  are  taught  to  believe  is  really  true ;  and 
what  they  are  taught  to  do,  reaUy  their  duty?  I  an- 
swer :  the  greatest  part  of  it,  when  once  it  is  duly 
proposed  to  them,  they  may  perceive  to  be  so,  by 
the  light  of  their  own  reason  and  conscience :  as  I 
doubt  not  to  shew  you.  Such  points  indeed  as  de<* 
pend  not  on  reason,  but  on  the  revelation  made  in 
Scripture,  cannot  all  of  them  be  proved  in  so  short  a 
way,  nor  perhaps  to  an  equal  degree  of  plainness : 
but  to  a  sufficient  degree  they  may ;  as  I  hope  to 
shew  you  also.  And  in  such  matters,  they,  who  have 
but  small  abilities  or  opportunities  for  knowledge^ 
must,  where  they  cannot  do  better  for  themselves, 
rely  on  those  who  have  more :  not  blindly  and  abso- 
lutely, but  so  far  as  is  prudent  and  fit :  just  as,  in 
common  business,  and  the  very  weightiest  of  our 
worldly  concerns,  we  all  trust,  on  many  occasions,  to 
one  another's  judgment  and  integrity :  nor  could  the 
affairs  of  human  life  go  on,  if  we  did  not.  And  though 
in  this  method  of  proceeding,  some  will  have  far  less 
light,  than  others ;  yet  all  will  have  enough  to  direct 
their  steps ;  and  they  who  have  the  least,  are  as  much 
obliged  to  follow  that  carefully,  as  if  they  had  the 
most ;  and  will  be  as  surely  led  by  it  to  a  happy  end* 
Hearken  therefore  to  instruction  diligently,  and  con« 
sider  of  it  seriously,  and  judge  of  it  uprightly :  and 
fear  not  at  all  after  this,  but  that  when  you  are  asked, 
whether  you  think  yourselves  hound  to  believe  and  to 
do  what  was  promised  in  your  name,  you  will  be  well 
able,  and  on  good  grounds,  to  answer  in  the  first 
place.  Yes,  verily. 
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But  your  answer  must  pot  ^tpp  h^re.  Whep  ypu 
are  thus  persuaded^  your  ii^xt  concern  i^  imfc^-^ 
ately  to  act  aceordipg  to  that  per^ua^ion.  Now  as 
this  depends  ou  two  things ;  our  pwp  resplutiop,  ap4 
assistance  from  above ;  sq  both  are  Qxpres«;ed  i^  %\^ 
toBowing  words  of  the  answer,  wrf,  hy  GqcTs  iff^  ^ 
M  mil*    Further :  because  our  Qwp  resolutipp  is  \h^% 

aupported  by  our  sense  qf  the  advautagP  of  b^eepini^ 
it ;  therefore  the  person  iQ&itruete4  g(>es  on,  in  th^ 
stole  answer,  to  acknowledge  that  th^  state,  iu  whi^h 
he  is  placed  by  baptiam,  is  «  state  ^sqlpaHcM ;  mi 
hecause  assistance  from  abov^  is  best  obtained  by 
thankfulness  for  God's  mercy  hitherto,  and  prayer  f^ 
it  hereafter,  he  concludes,  by  tkmking  wr  hem>ef^ 
Father,  for  culling  hm  to  this  stafet ;  <in4 pv^ywg  jfw 
Us  grace,  that  he  way  eonfime  in  the  same  t(f  hi^  life*^ 

Now  the  necessity  and  nature  of  God's  graQ9  apfl 
cdT  prayer  and  other  means  to  obtain  it,  will  be  e^^ 
plained  in  their  prc^j  places,  The  two  ppinta  ther^K 
fcar^,  of  which  it  remains  to  speak  at  present,  ar^i  th^ 
need  of  good  solution,  and  of  thankftilness  for  that 
happy  state,  in  whioh  baptism  hath  placed  us. 

In  erery  thing  that  we  attempt,  much  depends  on 
a  deliberate  and  fixed  purpose  of  mind-  But  partir 
euliurly  in  religion,  when  ouce  we  are  therpughly  co»t 
vinced,  that  whatever  it  rciquires  must  be  done  i  aii4 
have  determined  accordingly,  that  though  w^  knQW 
there  will  be  labour  and  4i6&culty  in  goipg  oq,  aQ4 
Bsany  solicitations  and  enticements  tP  leave  off,  j^ 
we  will  set  about  the  work,  and  persevere  in  it  i  oh^ 
stacl^  and  discouragements,  that  till  then  appeared 
very  threatening,  wilL  a  great  part  of  them,  vaniah 
into  nothing ;  and  those,  which  remain^  wiU  s^nffi 
only  to  exercise  our  courage,  and  make  our  triumph 
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gtoriotti ;  preiided  we  keep  pur  resofaitron  aUre,  ad 
inngO^,  b jr  fireqficndy  repintiiig  it  in  a  proper  ]nl»* 
ner :  thut  is,  in  a  ^tning  sense  of  Ged's  pce&ence,  aod 
an  humble  depeodenee  on  his  blessing*  For  if  we 
trust  in  onnieives,  we  shall  fail.  And  if  we  pretend 
to  trust  in  Qod,  without  exiting  ourselves,  we  ^hall 
fail  equally.  In  either  case,  the  good  impressions 
made  on  our  minds  will  be  eontinuaUy  growing  fainter 
of  oourae :  and  multitudes  of  things  will  conqpire  to 
we^r  them  quite  oiit  Pleasiires  will  soften  us  into 
dissotuteaess ;  or  amus^iyients,  into  neglect  of  eveiy 
serious  attention.  Love  of  riches  or  power  or  ap<» 
plause  will  engage  us  i|i  wrong  methods  of  attaining 
them :  or  the  cares  of  life  will  banish  the  duties  of  it 
from  our  thoughts.  Vehement  passions  will  overset 
our  virtue :  or  insinuating  temptations  undermine  it 
as  effectually.  Some  of  these  things  must  happen, 
unless  we  preserve  a  steady  and  watchful,  a  modest 
and  religious  resolution  against  them,  ever  fresh  on 
our  minds. 

And  nothing  will  contribute  more  to  our  doing 
this,  than  reflecting  often,  with  due  thankfulness,  that 
the  state,  to  which  God  hath  called  tis,  is  a  state  qf 
salvation:  a  state  of  deliverance  from  the  present 
slavery  of  sin,  and  the  future  punishment  of  it :  a 
state  of  the  truest  happiness,  that  this  life  can  afford, 
introducing  us  to  perfect  and  everlasting  happiness 
in  the  next.  Such  is  the  condition,  in  which,  through 
the  mercy  of  God,  we  Christians  are  placed ;  and  in 
which,  by  a  Christian  behaviour,  we  may  secure  our- 
selves :  and  not  only  preserve,  but  continually  en- 
large our  share  of  its  blessings.  But  if  we  now  ne- 
glect to  do  for  ourselves  what  we  ought ;  all,  that 
hath  been  done  for  us  by  others,  will  be  of  no  avail. 
Neither  our  baptism,  nor  our  instruction ;  nor  our 
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leiiming  erer  so  exactly^  or  understanding  ever  §a 
distinctly^  or  remembering  ever  so  particulariy^  what 
we  were  instructed  in,  can  possibly  have  any  effect, 
but  to  increase  our  condemnation,  unless  we  iaith- 
fiilly  continue  in  the  practice  of  every  part  of  it  to 
cur  Iffe^s  end.  This  therefore  let  us  aU  determine  to 
make  our  constant  and  most  earnest  care,  with  hum- 
ble gratitude  to  God,  our  heavenhf  Father,  for  his  un- 
deserved mercy  to  us :  and  with  sure  confidence,  that 
if  we  be  not  wanting  to  ourselves,  he  that  hath  begun 
a  good  work  in  us,  will  perform  it,  until  the  day  ff 
Jeeus  Christ^ i 

•Pba.i.  6, 
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GROUNDS  AND  RULE  OF  FAITH. 

Having  already  explained  to  you  the  several  things, 
which  Christians  hy  the  covenant  of  their  baptism 
renounce ;  I  come  now  to  speak  of  what  we  are  to 
believe:  after  which  will  follow  properly  what  we 
are  to  do.  For  all  reasonable  practice  must  be 
built  on  some  belief,  or  persuasion,  which  is  the 
ground  of  it:  virtuous  practice,  on  a  persuasion, 
that  what  we  do  is  fit  and  right :  religious  practice, 
on  a  persuasion,  that  it  is  the  will  of  God.  Now 
God  hath  been  pleased  to  make  his  will  known  by 
two  ways :  partly  by  the  mere  inward  light  of  our 
own  understandings ;  partly  by  the  outward  means 
of  additional  declarations  from  himself.  The  former 
of  these  we  caQ  natural  religion :  the  latter,  revealed 
religion. 

The  natural  reason  of  our  own  minds,  if  we  would 
seriously  attend  to  it,  and  faithfully  assist  each  other 
in  using  it,  is  capable  of  discovering,  as  shall  be 
proved  to  you,  not  only  the  being  and  attributes, 
and  authority  of  God ;  but  in  general,  what  sort  of 
behaviour  he  must  expect  from  such  creatures,  placed 
in  such  a  world,  as  we  are,  in  order  to  avoid  his  dis- 
pleasure, and  procure  some  degree  of  his  favour. 
And  as  we  cannot  doubt  of  what  our  own  clear  ap- 
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prehension,  and  the  common  sense  of  mankind, 
plainly  teU  us :  here  is  one  foundation  of  religious 
belief  and  practice,  evident  to  all  men.  And  if  our 
belief  and  practice  be  not  suitable  to  it,  our  con- 
sciences, whenQv^r  w^  opnsiult  them,  nay  often  whe- 
ther we  consult  them  or  not,  will  condemn  us,  to  our 
faces,  of  sin;  and  proclaim  to  us  beforehand  the 
justice  of  that  future  condemnation,  which  God  will 
pass  upon  it.  Every  one  of  you,  that  hear  me,  have 
at  times  fqlt  this ;  make,  nvery  one  pf  yon,  a  proper 
use  of  it. 

If  then  the  light  of  nature  were  our  only  guide,  it 
would  teach  us  more  than,  I  fear,  many  of  U3  oh- 
i(f^ve.  3ut  happy  are  we,  that  this  is  not  our  ooly 
guide.  Fop  it  would  leave  us  uninformed  in  many 
p^icul^rs  pf  unspeakable  momi^nt,  even  were  Qur 
%iulties  unimp^ed,  *nd  employed  to  the  b©st  ad- 
VfWtage.  But  alas,  th^  very  first  of  mankind  fell 
intQ  pin,  and  derived  4  corrupted  nature  down  to 
a^eif  ppsterity :  who  yet  further  inflamed  their  own 
p^s^^pn^  and  appetites,  perverted  their  own  judgt^r 
ni^ntg,  turned  aside  their  attention  from  the  truth ; 
4^  fh^  Ugkt  that  was  in  them  become,  in  a  great 
inef^mr$,  darkness*,  even  in  respect  of  what  they 
Wti^9  tp  dOf  But  what  they  were  to  hope  and  fear 
after  doing  wickedly,  this  was  a  matter  of  far  greater 
pb^PUrity  still.  And  had  we,  here  present,  been  left 
•tp  pur9Plvp8,  in  all  likelihood  we  had  been^  at  this 
hour  (Ukp  multitudes  of  other  poor  wretches  in 
PVPry  pATt  of  the  world  that  is  unenlightetied  by 
Christiwlty,)  worshipping  stocks  and  stonefi:  or 
hpwevi^,  we  should  certainly,  in  other  respeeta, 
Iwvp  been  mdking  in  tie  vamty  of  our  minds,  having 
tk^  mdm'iitamiing  darkened,  alienated /rom  tie  l^ 
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hmmg  m  hQP9%  m4  mt/nrnt  Go4  in  th^  u?arldf. 

S<rt  hf^  W«9  gri^iowdly  please^  not  Ut  leuve  fiUl^n 
1991)  ^  tbfmsrivQS,  but  to  funiiph  tbcPl  with  nee^ 
liWWl^e,    W)iat  b WU(n  abUitie^,  when  i^t  t)l9  bestf 

»igbt  bftv^  4iseover^,  tbey  wauW  m  »11  Ukfliboofl 
hftve  4iBCovQr9d  (if  at  9D)  «o  «low)y^  tb^t  we  bay4 
great  CftUfiQ  tQ  believe,  the  religioQ  of  our  first  parents 
W9»  ^fived  froQ)  bis  jimxiediate  instructioiu  But 
eert^uly  M^er  tb^ir  transgression,  be  made  an  immi^ 
di^te  revelation  to  theja ;  aqd  thenceforward  voueb* 
safed  from  time  to  time  various  manifestations,  t9 
s^uch  lis  woyld  receive  them^  of  bis  truths,  his  com- 
inimds,  and  bis  pprpocies :  not  only  republishing  th^ 
original  4p(<trinep  of  reason,  but  adding  new  artidep 
of  belief  new  promises^  and  new  precepts,  as.  th^ 
changing  circumstances  of  things  required ;  till  at 
lengtbi  by  his  Hon,  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  be 
epnfinned  all  Ins  pa3t  notifications,  and  took  awaj 
a)l  necessity  of  future  ones;  acquainting  us  fnUy^ 
in  the  ever>-l)lessed  Gospel,  with  all  that  we  sb^ 
peed  to  know,  or  be  bound  to  do^  tifl  ffemen  ami 
0ifrtk  pas^X. 

Thus  then,  besides  those  things  in  religion^  which 
our  own  reason  can  discern,  we  receive  others  on  the 
testimimy  of  their  being  revealed  by  God:  as  un^ 
questionably  we  ought.  For  if  he,  who  cannot  err, 
and  eannot  lie,  communicates  any  information  to 
us;  though  it  require  ns  to  believe,  what  we  bad 
before  not  the  least  apprehension  of,  or  should  else 
have  imagined  to  be*  exceedingly  strange  and  un- 
likely ;  though  it  requires  us  to  do,  what  otherwise 
we  should  neither  have  thought  of  doing,  nor  have 
chosen  to  do ;  yet  surely  his  testimony  and  command 
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may  well  be  sufficient  reason  for  both.  We  admit 
every  day,  upon  the  testimony  one  of  another,  things^ 
utterly  unknown  to  us,  and  in  themselves  extremely 
improbable :  and  we  act  upon  such  testimony  in  mat- 
ters, on  which  our  fortunes,  our  healths,  our  lives, 
depend :  as  indeed  without  doing  so,  the  affairs  of 
the  world  could  not  be  carried  on.  Now  if  we  re- 
ceive  the  witness  qf  men,  the  witness  of  God  is 
greater*.  And  since  we  are  able  to  convey  the 
knowledge  of  our  thoughts  and  our  wills  to  each 
other,  no  question  but  God  is  able  to  convey  his  to 
his  creatures. 

But,  allowing  that  he  can,  it  may  be  asked,  how 
do  we  prove,  that  he  hath  conveyed  it  to  men  in  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  revelations  ?  I  answer,  we  be- 
lieve the  Jewish  revelation,  for  this  plain  reason, 
amongst  others,  because  the  Christian  confirms  it : 
and  we  believe  the  Christian,  chiefly  upon  the  full 
proof,  which  Christ  and  his  Apostles  have  given  of 
it.  They  who  saw  him,  with  their  own  eyes,  per- 
form things  which  man  could  not  do;  and  heard 
him,  with  their  own  ears,  foretel  things,  which  man 
could  not  foreknow,  and  yet  experienced  them  to 
come  to  pass:  as  for  instance,  his  healing  great 
numbers  of  sick  persons  with  a  word,  and  raising 
himself  from  the  dead :  they  must  be  sure,  that  some 
ipower  attended  him  more  than  human.  And  since 
his  doctrines  all  promoted  the  spiritual  worship  and 
honour  of  the  one  true  God,  and  virtue  and  happi- 
ness among  men :  they  must  be  sure  also,  that  this 
power  was  not  that  of  an  evil  spirit,  but  of  a  good 
one ;  and  consequently,  that  he  came  from  God,  and 
taught  his  will.  If  then  it  be  true,  that  he  did,  in 
their  presence,  not  only  deliver  such  doctrine,  but 
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foretel  and  perfonn  such  things ;  then  their  faith  waa 
reasonable,  and  ours  is  so  too.  Now  they  do  in  the 
strongest  manner  affirm  this;  as  you  may  read 
throughout  the  Gospel  and  Acts :  and  why  are  they 
not  to  be  credited?  They  could  not  every  one  of 
them  be  mistaken  in  all ;  and  think  they  saw  and 
heard,  day  after  day,  and  year  after  year,  things 
which  they  did  not :  any  more  than  we  can  be  mis- 
taken in  every  thing  that  we  see  and  hear  conti* 
nually.  Besides  they  affirm,  that  they  were  enabled 
to  do  the  same  wonders  themselves;  and  enabled 
others  to  do  them.  All  this  could  not  be  mistake 
too. 

And  as  they  could  not  be  deceived  in  these  pointy, 
so  neither  could  they  intend  to  deceive  mankind. 
There  is  all  the  appearance  in  the  world  of  their  be- 
ing fair  and  honest  persons,  that  would  not  deceive 
for  interest.  But  besides,  what  they  affirmed  wag 
absolutely  against  their  interest  It  exposed  them, 
as  they  could  not  but  imagine  it  would,  to  reproach, 
imprisonment,  stripes,  and  death  itself.  Yet  all 
these  things  they  underwent  patiently,  one  after 
another,  through  a  course  of  many  years,  for  the 
sake  of  what  they  taught ;  none  of  them  all  confess- 
ing, or  being  convicted  of,  any  falsehood:  which 
they  must  have  been,  had  they  been  guilty  of  any ; 
for  the  things,  which  they  affirmed,  were  many,  in- 
deed most  of  them,  done  publicly :  and  all  the  power, 
and  all  the  learning  of  the  world,  were  employed 
against  them  from  the  first,  to  detect  them,  if  pos- 
sible. Yet  nobody  pretends,  or  ever  did  pretend^ 
that  they  were  detected.  Besides,  if  any  such  dis- 
covery had  been  made,  their  whole  scheme  must 
have  been  ruined  immediately :  whereas,  instead  of 
that,  they  spread  their  religion  (though  it  was  con- 
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tmry  to  the  «M*M^h6d  sttp^nititioiis,  the  ddep-rocM^tl 
pMjiidk«£i>  Mtid  £lyoifiri«e  Vkeri>  of  all  lAankind) 
through  the  whole  eatth^  within  It  few  ye»Si  by  txMe 
force  of  mit^elM,  und  argtiments^  otid  hmo^enOt^ 
kgsiMt  all  oppdsition.  These  thingiS  sutely  ttH 
|iiroo&  {Sufficient  of  out*  SaviOui^B  doming  from  Go4> 
witiiotit  saying  any  thing  of  the  proph^oite  of  the 
Old  Testament,  M  many  of  whi^h  wete  so  cteatfly 
Ailfilled  in  him. 

But  then,  sA  all  the  facts  hitherto  mentioned  ItM 
Midcmt  on6i^ ;  it  inay  be  asked  farther.  How  can  We 
ftow  be  sut'e  of  the  truth  of  what  is  said  to  have  bec^il 
done  so  many  ages  ago  ?  I  answer.  By  all  the  same 
means,  which  can  assure  us  of  any  other  ancient 
jboi  And  there  are  multitudes  of  much  ancientef> 
which  nobody  hath  the  least  doubt  of:  and  it  would 
be  reckoned  madness^  if  they  had.  The  miracles  of 
Christ  and  his  Apostles  are  recorded  in  the  NeW 
Testament  t  a  book  very  fully  proved,  and  ifide^> 
acknowledged,  to  be,  the  greatest  part  of  it>  writt«A 
by  the  Apostles  themselves ;  and  the  rest,  in  thtAt 
days,  by  their  direction :  and  no  one  material  fact  of 
it  Is,  or  ever  Wdd^  so  fkt  as  We  Can  learn,  opposed  b^ 
any  contrary  evidence  whatever.  Then,  that  vast 
flumbers  of  persons  were  converted  to  this  religiOl^ 
as  they  declared^  by  seeing  these  miracles,  and  VMt 
numbers  more,  by  the  accounts,  which  they  reoeiV(^ 
of  them ;  and  persevered  in  their  faiths  against  afi 
Worldly  discouragements,  till  at  length  it  became  th« 
prevailing  one ;  appears  partly  from  the  New  TeSta^ 
ttient  also,  partly  from  other  books  of  acknowledged 
ftutiiority,  written  in  that  age  and  the  fodewing 
ones,  by  heathens  and  Jews^  as  Well  as  ChristiaM ; 
and  indeed  is  in  the  main  universally  own«d  and 
notorioiis. 
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But  dtippMidg  the  ^tcts,  on  ^bich  6xit  religicRA  k 
bdiK,  to  hi  tndy  f6lated,  y^t  it  ttiay  b«  tek6d  fttt^ 
flkeir.  How  BhaD  we  be  sure,  that  its  doctrines  werei 
io  too^  in  which  it  is  much  easier  to  mistake  ?  I  sA-* 
fWer  again :  The  doctrines  of  the  Old  Testament  tf 6 
Attested  and  confinned  by  the  New.  And  fof  thoM 
ttf  the  New  Testament :  we  have  our  Saviout's  6iWtk 
diseourses,  recorded  by  two  of  his  Apostles^  Matthew 
kild  John,  who  heard  him  const^itly,  and  by  tWO 
other  persons,  Mark  and  Luke,  who  at  least  received 
them  fiiom  his  constant  hearers.  We  hare  idso  the 
discourses  of  his  first  disciples  after  resurrectioti,  tth 
eorded  in  the  Acts :  we  have  besides,  many  letters. 
Written  by  them,  the  Epistles,  sent  on  several  occA^ 
siolis,  for  the  instruction  of  several  neW^plaAted 
churches.  Now  aU  these  agree  in  the  same  doctrine. 
But  further,  which  adds  inestimable  value  to  what 
they  have  said  and  written,  our  Lord  himself  ptO^ 
mised  them,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  should  teach  th^ 
aU  things,  and  bring  all  thirds  to  their  remefkhrtmiii 
whatever  he  had  said  unto  theml^ ;  should  com^  aHd 
Mde  mth  them  for  ever^  and  guide  them  into  M 
fmlAf .  And  accordingly  this  Spirit  ifid  come,  ioA 
manifest  his  continued  presence  with  them  by  h» 
miraculous  gifts.  We  have  therefore  the  fullest  eii^ 
dcnce  that  both  what  they  have  delivered,  as  ftcftk 
our  Saviour,  and  what  they  have  Said  in  their  own 
names,  is  a  true  representation  of  his  religion. 

But  another  question  is>  Supposing  the  Seripture 
atfud  revelation,  so  far  as  it  goes;  how  shall  we 
know^  if  it  be  a  full  and  complete  one  too,  in  dl 
things  necessary  ?  I  answer :  Since  our  Saviotir  had 
the  Spirit  without  measure,  and  the  Writers  of  Scrip- 
ture had  as  large  a  measure  of  it»  as  their  CAlbmis- 
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sion  to  insisruct  the  world  required,  it  is  impossible, 
that  in  so  many  discourses  concerning  the  terms  of 
salvation,  as  the  New  Testament  contains,  they  should 
all  have  omitted  any  one  thing  necessary  to  the  great 
end,  which  they  had  in  view.  And  what  was  not 
necessary  when  the  Scripture  was  completed,  cannot 
have  become  so  since.  For  the  faith  was  once  for  aU 
delivered  in  it  to  the  saints* :  and  other  foundation 
can  no  man  laif^,  than  what  was  laid  then.  The 
sacred  penmen  themselves  could  teach  no  other 
Gospel  than  Christ  appointed  them;  and  he  hath 
appointed  no  one  since  to  make  additions  to  it. 

In  the  books  of  Scripture  then  the  doctrines  of  our 
religion  are  truly  and  fully  conveyed  to  us :  and  we 
cannot  be  so  sure  of  any  other  conveyance.  It  is  a 
confirmation  of  our  faith  indeed,  that  the  earliest 
Christian  writers,  after  those  of  Scripture,  in  all  mar- 
terial  points  agree  with  it.  But  if  they  did  not,  no 
writers  can  have  equal  authority  with  inspired  ones. 
And  no  unwritten  tradition  can  long  be  of  any  au- 
thority  at  all.  For  things,  delivered  by  word  of 
mouth,  always  vary,  more  or  less,  in  going  through 
but  a  few  hands.  And  the  world  hath  experienced, 
that  articles  of  belief^  for  want  of  having  recourse  to 
the  written  rule  of  them,  have  greatly  changed  in 
many  churches  of  Christians:  but  in  few  or  none 
more,  than  that  of  Rome,  which  absurdly  pretends 
to  be  unchangeable  and  infallible.  It  is  in  the  Scrip- 
ture alone  then,  that  we,  who  live  in  these  later 
ages,  can  be  sure  of  finding  the  Christian  faith  pre- 
served, complete  and  undefiled :  and  there  we  may 
be  sure  of  it. 

For  as  to  any  pretence  or  fear  of  these  books  being 
corrupted  and  altered,  either  by  design  or  mistake ; 
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had  the  Old  Testament  been  depraved  in  any  thing 
essential,  our  Saviour  and  hiB  Apostles  would  have 
given  us  notice  of  it  And  for  the  New,  the  several 
parts  of  it  were  so  immediately  spread  through  the 
world^  and  so  constantly  read  in  public  and  private, 
by  aU  Christians ;  and  so  perpetuaUy  quoted  in  all 
their  discourses,  and  aU  the  disputes  of  one  sect  with 
another,  that  they  could  not  possibly  be  changed,  by 
any  of  them,  in  any  thing  considerable.  For  the 
rest  woiild  have  immediately  discovered  it,  and 
charged  them  with  it,  which  must  put  an  end  to  the 
danger.  And  indeed  it  is  an  agreed  point,  amongst 
aU  who  understand  these  matters,  that  nothing  of 
this  kind  either  hath  happened,  or  can  happen,  so  as 
to  affect  any  one  article  of  faith. 

But  perhaps  it  will  be  alledged,  that  the  Bible  was 
written  originally  in  languages,  which  have  long 
been  out  of  common  use,  and  with  which  but  a  small 
part  of  Christians  now  are  acquainted :  and  how  shall 
the  rest  be  sure,  that  we  have  them  rightly  translated 
into  our  own  ?  The  plain  answer  is,  that  all  transla- 
tions made  by,  all  parties,  agree  in  most  places,  and 
those  of  the  most  importance :  and  where  they  dis- 
agree, moderate  consideration  and  enquiry  will  ena- 
ble any  persons  who  live  in  a  country  of  knowledge 
and  freedom,  which,  God  be  thanked,  is  our  case,  to 
judge  on  some  good  grounds,  as  far  as  they  need 
judge,  which  is  right,  and  which  is  wrong ;  which  is 
clear,  and  which  is  doubtful.  Nor  doth  any  sect  of 
Christians  pretend  to  accuse  our  common  translation 
of  concealing  any  necessary  truth,  or  asserting  any 
destructive  error. 

But  supposing  all  this,  yet  it  may  be  urged,  that 
many  parts  of  Scripture  in  our  translation,  and  in 
the  original  too,  are  dark  and  obscure  :  and  how  can 
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it  then  be  the  guide  and  rule  of  our  faith  ?  I  answer : 
these  are  few  in  proportion  to  such  as  are  clear :  and 
were  they  more^  the  Spirit  of  God,  we  may  be  sure, 
wouM  make  all  necessary  points,  in  one  part  or  ano- 
ther, sufficiently  clear.  These  therefore  the  most 
ignorant  may  learn  from  Scripture  :  at  least  by  the 
help  of  such  explanations,  as  they  are  willing  to  ask 
and  trust  in  all  other  cases,  and  much  admirable  in- 
struction besides  ;  which  if  they  do  but  respect  and 
observe  as  they  ought,  they  may  be  content  to  leave 
for  the  use  of  others,  what  a  little  modesty  will  shew 
them  is  above  their  own  reach. 

But  that  every  person  may  be  enabled  the  better 
to  distinguish  between  the  necessary  doctrines  and 
the  rest :  those,  which  either  Christ  or  his  Apostles 
expressly  taught  to  be  of  the  former  sort,  or  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing  plainly  shews  to  be  such,  have 
from  the  earliest  times  been  collected  together :  and 
the  profession  of  them  hath  been  particularly  re- 
quired  of  all  persons  baptized.  These  collections  or 
summaries  are  in  Scripture  called  the  form  of  sound 
wards* ^  the  words  (ffaith^f,  the  principles  of  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  % :  but  in  the  present  language  of 
Christians,  the  Creed,  that  is,  the  Belief. 

The  ancient  church  had  many  such  creeds :  some 
longer,  some  shorter;  differing  in  expression,  but 
agreeing  in  method  and  sense :  of  which  that  called 
the  Apostles'  Creed  was  one.  And  it  deserves  that 
name,  not  so  much  from  any  certainty  that  the 
Apostles  drew  it  up,  as  because  it  contains  the  apos^ 
tolical  doctrines :  and  was  used  by  a  church  which, 
before  it  corrupted  itself,  was  justly  considered  as 
one  of  the  chief  apostolical  foundations,  I  mean  the 
Roman. 

•  2  Tim.  i.  13.  t  1  Tim.  iv.  6.  1   Heb.  vi.  1. 
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But  neither  this^  nor  any  other  creed,  hath  autho- 
rity of  its  own,  equal  to  Scripture ;  but  derives  its 
principal  authority  from  being  founded  on  Scripture. 
Nor  is  it  in  the  power  of  any  man,  or  number  of  men, 
either  to  lessen  or  increase  the  fundamental  articles 
of  the  Christian  faith:  which  yet  the  Church  of  Rome 
not  content  with  its  primitive  creed,  hath  profanely 
attempted ;  adding  twelve  articles  more,  foimded  on 
its  own,  that  is,  on  no  authority,  to  the  ancient  twelve, 
which  stand  on  the  authority  of  God's  word.  But 
our  Church  hath  wisely  refused  to  go  a  step  beyond 
the  original  form;  since  all  necessary  truths  are 
briefly  comprehended  in  it,  as  will  appear  when  the 
several  parts  of  it  come  to  be  expounded,  which  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  one  of  us  linnly  to  believe,  and 
openly  to  profess.  For  with  the  heart  mam  belieteth 
tmto  righteauenesi,  and  with  the  mouth  coiifession  is 
made  unto  eahation^. 

*  Rom.  X.  10. 
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Article  I.    /  believe  in  God,  the  Father,  8fe. 

« 
• 

The  foundation  of  all  religion  is  faith  in  God:  the 
persuasion^  that  there  doth,  ever  did,  and  ever  will 
exist,  one  being  of  unboimded  power  and  know- 
ledge, perfect  justice,  truth,  and  goodness,  the  crea- 
tor and  preserver,  the  sovereign  Lord  and  Ruler  of 
all  things.  With  this  article  therefore  our  creed  be- 
gins. And  as  all  the  rest  are  built  upon  it,  so  the 
truth  and  certainty  of  it  is  plain  to  every  man,  when 
duly  proposed  to  his  consideration,  how  unlikely 
soever  some  men  would  have  been  to  discover  it 
of  themselves. 

We  know,  beyond  possibility  of  doubt,  that  we 
now  are :  and  yet  the  oldest  of  us,  but  a  few  years 
ago,  was  not.  How  then  came  we  to  be  ?  Whence 
had  we  our  beginning  ?  From  our  parents,  perhaps 
we  may  think.  But  did  our  parents  know,  or  do  we 
know  in  the  least,  how  to  form  such  a  mind  as  that 
of  man,  with  all  its  faculties :  or  such  a  body  as  that 
of  man,  with  all  its  parts  and  members :  or  even  the 
very  smallest  of  them  ?  No  more,  than  a  tree  knows 
how  to  make  the  seed  that  grows  into  a  like  tree ; 
no  more,  than  any  common  instrument  knows  how 
to  do  the  work,  which  is  done  by  its  means.     Our 
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parents  were  only  instruments  in  the  hands  of  some 
iigher  power :  and  to  speak  properly^  that  it  U  tohiek 
made  us,  and  not  we  ourselves  *,  or  one  another.  And 
the  same  is  the  case  of  every  animal  and  every  plant 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

But  could  our  parents  be  the  cause  of  our  being ; 
yet  still  the  first  human  pair  must  have  had  some 
different  cause  of  theirs.  Will  it  then  be  said  that 
there  was  no  first  ?  But  we  cannot  conceive  this  to 
be  possible.  And  it  certainly  is  not  true.  For  we 
have  undoubted  accounts,  in  ancient  histories,  of  the 
time  when  men  were  but  few  in  the  world,  and  inha- 
bited but  a  small  part  of  it;  and  therefore  were  near 
their  beginning :  accounts  of  the  times,  when  almost 
all  arts  and  sciences  were  invented ;  which  mankind 
would  not  have  been  long  in  being,  much  less  from 
eternity,  without  finding  out.  And  upon  the  whole, 
there  is  strong  evidence,  that  the  present  frame  of 
things  is  not  more  than  about  six  thousand  years  old: 
and  that  none  of  us,  here  present,  is  150  generations 
distant  from  our  first  parents. 

If  it  be  said,  that  universal  deluges  may  perhaps 
have  destroyed  almost  all  the  race  of  men,  and  so 
made  that  seem  a  new  beginning,  which  was  not : 
we  answer,  that  one  such  deluge  we  own  :  but  that 
no  such  can  possibly  happen  according  to  the  com- 
mon course  of  nature,  as  learned  persons  have 
abundantly  shewn.  And  consequently  this  proves  a 
higher  power,  instead  of  destroying  the  proof  of  it. 

But  without  having  recourse  to  history,  it  is  evi- 
dent from  the  very  form  and  appearance  of  this  earth, 
that  it  cannot  have  been  from  eternity.  If  it  had,  to 
mention  nothing  else,  the  hills  must  all  have  been 
washed  down  by  showers  innumerable  ages  ago,  to 

*  Psalm  c.  ft. 
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Article  I.    /  believe  in  God,  the  Father,  fyc. 

The  foundation  of  all  religion  is  faith  in  God :  the 
persuasion^  that  there  doth,  ever  did,  and  ever  will 
exist,  one  being  of  unbounded  power  and  know- 
ledge, perfect  justice,  truth,  and  goodness,  the  crea- 
tor and  preserver,  the  sovereign  Lord  and  Ruler  of 
all  things.  With  this  article  therefore  our  creed  be- 
gins. And  as  all  the  rest  are  built  upon  it,  so  the 
truth  and  certainty  of  it  is  plain  to  every  man,  when 
duly  proposed  to  his  consideration,  how  unlikely 
soever  some  men  would  have  been  to  discover  it 
of  themselves. 

We  know,  beyond  possibility  of  doubt,  that  we 
now  are :  and  yet  the  oldest  of  us,  but  a  few  years 
ago,  was  not.  How  then  came  we  to  be  ?  Whence 
had  we  our  beginning  ?  From  our  parents,  perhaps 
we  may  think.  But  did  our  parents  know,  or  do  we 
know  in  the  least,  how  to  form  such  a  mind  as  that 
of  man,  with  all  its  faculties :  or  such  a  body  as  that 
of  man,  with  all  its  parts  and  members :  or  even  the 
very  smallest  of  them  ?  No  more,  than  a  tree  knows 
how  to  make  the  seed  that  grows  into  a  like  tree ; 
no  more,  than  any  common  instrument  knows  how 
to  do  the  work,  which  is  done  by  its  means.     Our 
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parents  were  only  instruments  in  the  hands  of  some 
higher  power :  and  to  speak  properly^  that  it  U  tohiek 
made  us,  and  not  we  aurselveg  *,  or  one  another.  And 
the  same  is  the  case  of  every  animal  and  every  plant 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

But  could  our  parents  be  the  cause  of  our  being ; 
yet  still  the  first  human  pair  must  have  had  some 
different  cause  of  theirs.  Will  it  then  be  said  that 
there  was  no  first  ?  But  we  cannot  conceive  this  to 
be  possible.  And  it  certainly  is  not  true.  For  we 
have  undoubted  accounts,  in  ancient  histories^  of  the 
time  when  men  were  but  few  in  the  world,  and  inha- 
bited but  a  small  part  of  it;  and  therefore  were  near 
their  beginning :  accounts  of  the  times,  when  almost 
all  arts  and  sciences  were  invented ;  which  mankind 
would  not  have  been  long  in  being,  much  less  from 
eternity,  without  finding  out.  And  upon  the  whole, 
there  is  strong  evidence,  that  the  present  frame  of 
things  is  not  more  than  about  six  thousand  years  old: 
and  that  none  of  us,  here  present,  is  150  generations 
distant  from  our  first  parents. 

If  it  be  said,  that  universal  deluges  may  perhaps 
have  destroyed  almost  all  the  race  of  men,  and  so 
made  that  seem  a  new  beginnmg,  which  was  not : 
we  answer,  that  one  such  deluge  we  own  :  but  that 
no  such  can  possibly  happen  according  to  the  com- 
mon course  of  nature,  as  learned  persons  have 
abundantly  shewn.  And  consequently  this  proves  a 
higher  power,  instead  of  destroying  the  proof  of  it. 

But  without  having  recourse  to  history,  it  is  evi- 
dent from  the  very  form  and  appearance  of  this  earth, 
that  it  cannot  have  been  from  eternity.  If  it  had,  to 
mention  nothing  else,  the  hills  must  all  have  been 
washed  down  by  showers  innumerable  ages  ago,  to 

*  Psalm  c.  tn 
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a  level  with  the  plains  *•  And  indeed  they,  wha 
have  thought  of  these  matters,  well  know  and  con- 
fess, that  the  present  constitution  of  the  heavens  and 
earth  both  must  have  had  a  beginning,  and  must  of 
itself  come  to  an  end. 

To  say  therefore,  that  things  are  by  nature  what 
they  are,  is  to  say  a  plain  falsehood,  if  we  mean, 
that  they  are  so  by  any  necessity  in  their  own  na- 
ture. For  then  they  must  always  have  been  such  as 
we  see  them ;  and  not  the  least  part  of  any  thing 
could  possibly  have  been  at  all  different  from  what 
it  is :  which  is  the  wildest  imagination  in  the  world. 
The  only  nature  therefore,  which  we  and  the  whole 
universe  have,  was  fireely  given  us  by  a  superior 
Being.  And  the  regularity,  in  which  things  go  on, 
is  no  more  a  proof,  that  they  were  of  themselves 
from  everlasting,  or  shall  continue  as  they  are  to 
everlasting,  than  the  regular  motion  of  a  clock  is  a 
proof,  that  no  artist  made  it,  or  keeps  it  in  order,  or 
shall  take  it  to  pieces.  On  the  contrary,  the  more 
complete  this  regularity  is,  and  the  longer  it  lasts> 
the  more  fully  it  shews  the  power  of  its  author ;  and 
not  only  that,  but  his  understanding  and  wisdom  also. 

Indeed  what  hath  no  understanding,  hath,  in 
strictness  of  speech,  no  power;  cannot  act,  but 
only  be  acted  upon  :  as  all  mere  matter  is  ;  which 
never  moves,  but  as  it  is  moved.  But  were  this 
doubtful :  look  around  you,  and  see  what  marks  of 
understanding  and  wisdom  appear.    Turn  your  eyes 

*  This  argument  is  proved  from  Theophrastus,  in  Philo  m^ 
m^^st^a-ietf  Koo-fjLov,  p.  510  I  and  two  answers  to  it  attempted,  p.  513  : 
that  mountains  may  lose  parts,  and  gain  them  again,  as  trees  do 
their  leaves :  or  are  supported  by  the  internal  fire,  which  threw 
them  up.  The  first  is  an  aBsutd  assertion :  the  latter  a  groundless 
and  false  one. 
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•upon  yourselves :  how  feaffMy  and  wanderfuttiy  are 
we  made*  /  Of  what  an  incredible  number  and  variety 
of  parts^  (a  vastly  greater  perhaps  than  any  of  us 
suspect,)  are  our  bodies  composed !  How  were  these 
formed  and  put  together  at  first  ?  What  hath  caused, 
and  what  hath  limited  their  growth  since  ?  How  hath 
proper  and  suitable  nourishment  been  distributed  to 
them  all?  How  hath  the  perpetual  motion  of  our 
blood,  and  of  our  breathy  sleeping  and  waking,  both 
of  them  so  necessary  to  life,  been  carried  on  ?  HoW 
is  it,  that  we  move  every  joint  belonging  to  us,  in- 
stantly, and  with  such  exactness,  without  knowing 
even  which  way  we  go  about  it  ?  Our  speech,  our 
hearing,  our  sight,  every  one  of  our  senses,  what 
amazing  contrivance  is  there  in  them ;  and  the  more 
amazing,  the  more  strictly  we  examine  them!  In 
the  works  of  men,  it  is  often  mere  ignorance,  that 
occasions  our  admiration :  but  in  these,  the  minuter 
our  inspection,  and  the  deeper  our  search  is,  the 
greater  abundance  we  always  find  of  accurate  ad- 
justment and  unimaginable  precautions. 

But  then,  besides  ourselves,  the  earth  is  replenished 
with  numberless  other  animals.  Those,  of  which  we 
commonly  take  notice,  are  an  extremely  small  part 
of  the  whole.  Different  countries  produce  very  dif- 
ferent sorts.  How  many,  still  more  different,  the 
great  waters  conceal  from  us,  we  cannot  even  guess. 
Multitudes  remain,  so  little  as  almost  to  escape  our 
sight,  with  the  best  assistance  that  we  are  able  to 
give  it ;  and  probably  multitudes  more,  which  escape 
it  entirely.  But  all  that  we  can  observe,  we  find 
down  to  the  very  least,  contrived  with  the  same  in^ 
conceivable  art,  strangely  diversified,  yet  uniform 
at  the  same  time,  and  perfectly  fitted  by  most  sur- 

*  Psal.  cxxxix.  H. 
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prizing  instincts  for  their  several  ways  of  living,  so 
entirely  differ^it  each  from  the  other. 

What  wisdom  and  power  must  it  be  then,  which 
hath  peopled  the  world  in  this  mamier,  and  made 
such  provision  for  the  support  of  all  its  inhabitants ; 
chiefly  by  the  means  of  innumerable  kinds  of  herbs 
and  vegetables,  just  as  wonderful  in  their  make,  as 
the  animals  themselves:  that  hath  intermixed  the 
dry  land  so  fitly  with  springs,  and  rivers,  and  lakes, 
and  the  ocean,  to  supply  every  thing  with  necessary 
moisture,  and  make  the  communication  of  the  most 
distant  parts  easy :  that  hath  surrounded  the  earth 
with  air  for  us  to  breathe  in,  to  convey  our  voices  to 
each  other,  and  to  support  clouds  for  rain :  that  hath 
caused  this  air  to  be  moved  by  winds,  which  preserve 
it  healthful,  and  bring  those  who  go  down  to  the  sea 
in  ships,  unto  the  haven  where  they  would  he  * :  that 
hath  placed  the  sun  at  so  exact  a  distance  from  us, 
that  we  are  neither  burnt  up  by  heat,  nor  frozen  by 
cold ;  and  hath  kept  bodies  of  such  incredible  l^ulk, 
as  the  heavenly  ones,  rolling  on  for  thousands  of 
years  together,  with  so  orderly  and  exact  a  motion, 
that  the  returns  of  day  and  night,  and  of  the  various 
annual  seasons,  are  precisely  foreknown;  and  per^ 
fectly  suitable  for  labour  and  rest,  and  bringing  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  to  maturity :  whereas  were  almost 
any  one  of  these  things  considerably  altered,  we  must 
all  of  necessity  perish ! 

But  then,  how  small  a  part  of  the  universe  our 
habitation  may  be ;  and  how  many,  perhaps  greater, 
wonders  the  rest  may  contain ;  we  cannot  so  much 
as  conjecture.  The  millions  of  miles,  that  are  be^ 
tween  us,  and  the  nearest  of  the  celestial  globes, 
would  be  astonishing,  if  mentioned  to  you.    Yet 

*  PsaL  evil.  23.  ao. 
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their  distance  is  as  nothings  if  compared  with  the 
fiuthest,  which  we  see:  and  very  possibly  the  farthest, 
which  we  see,  may  be  as  nothing  to  many  others : 
every  one  of  which,  we  have  no  reason  to. doubt,  is 
as  fidl  of  regularity,  and  beauty,  and  use,  as  our  own 
abode.  And  from  what  origin  can  the  whole  of  this 
proceed,  but  that  which  the  psalmist  rapturously 
expresses :  O  Lord,  haw  mangold  are  thy  works  !  in 
wUdom  hast  thou  made  them  all*  ! 

To  speak  of  chance,  as  the  cause  of  them,  is  abr 
surd  beyond  measure.  Chance  is  merely  a  word,  to 
express  our  own  ignorance :  it  is  nothing,  and  can 
do  nothing.  Suppose  one  of  us  were  asked,  how 
this  building,  in  which  we  are  assembled,  or  the 
smallest  part  of  the  dress  which  we  wear,  came  to 
be  what  it  is;  and  should  answer  that  no  person 
made  it,  but  it  jumped  together  and  held  together 
by  chance ;  would  not  this  be  gross  folly  ?  And  how 
shockingly  foolish  must  it  be  then)  to  give  the  same 
account  of  the  existence  of  a  whole  world  so  admira- 
bly contrived,  adjusted,  and  conducted  throughout! 
As  evidently  therefore  as  any  common  piece  of  work 
proves  a  workman  to  have  composed  it,  so  evidently, 
and  very  much  more,  the  immense  fabric  of  the  imi- 
verse  proves  a  being  of  unspeakable  power  and  skill 
to  be  the  creator  of  it 

And  accordingly,  the  belief  of  a  wise  and  mighty 
author  of  all  hath  been  received  in  every  age  and 
nation :  which  clearly  shews  it  to  be  founded  in  truth, 
and  written  in  the  hearts  of  men.  They  corrupted 
it  gradually  indeed :  first,  by  unworthy  representa- 
tions of  the  true  God,  then  by  adding  the  worship  of 
false  gods,  which  at  length  excluded  him.  But  un- 
deniably the  primitive  notion  wa^  that  of  an  invisible 

*  Psalm  civ.  34. 
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mind,  the  maker  and  ruler  of  this  visible  frame  t 
which  being  plainly  under  one  uniform  direction, 
shews  itself  to  have  one  only  sovereign  director  and 
governor.  This  doctrine  God  himself  must  have 
taught  our  first  parents  in  the  beginning :  he  hath 
confirmed  it  since  by  miracles  from  time  to  time ; 
and  perpetuated  the  evidence  of  it  in  his  holy  word. 
That  he  is  not  perceived  by  any  of  our  senses,  is 
no  objection  at  all  against  his  being.  For  our  minds 
also  are  imperceptible  by  sense.  But  as  they,  not- 
withstanding, shew  their  existence  by  moving  and 
disposing  of  our  bodies  according  to  their  pleasure ; 
so  doth  God  shew  his,  by  moving  and  disposing  of 
all  things  as  he  wills.  And  the  same  argument 
proves  his  presence  with  all  things.  For  wherever 
he  acts,  there  he  certainly  is:  and  therefore  he  is 
every  where.  Our  presence  is  limited,  and  extends 
a  very  little  way :  but  what  is  there  to  limit  him  ? 
Our  being  is  derived  from  his  command ;  and  there- 
fore depends  on  it  still :  but  he  is  underived ;  and 
therefore  independent  absolutely.  Our  powers  are 
only  what  he  hath  thought  fit  to  give  us :  but  his 
power  is  infinite :  for  every  thing  depending  on  him, 
nothing  can  resist  him.  Our  knowledge  is  every  way 
imperfect :  but  he  who  made  all  things,  and  is  pre* 
sent  with  all  things,  must  in  the  completest  manner 
know  all  things,  even  the  most  hidden  thoughts  of 
the  heart.  We  are  often  unjust  and  wicked :  but 
God  cannot  be  otherwise  than  just  and  holy.  For 
the  only  reasons  of  our  failing  to  do  right  are,  that 
we  either  perceive  not  what  is  so,  or  else  are  tempted 
to  act  contrary  to  our  perceptions :  but  God  is  sub- 
ject to  no  mistake,  or  weakness  of  any  kind.  And, 
which  is  the  happiest  attribute  of  all  for  his  creation^ 
he  must  be  likewise  good.     For  goodness  is  plainly 
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a  riglit  thing ;  and  thoefore  he  must  see  it  to  be  so : 
it  is  plainly  a  perfection ;  and  therefore  the  perfectest 
being  must  possess  it  in  the  highest  degree.  We 
shonM  be  always  good  ourselves^  if  nothing  misled 
US :  and  him  nothing  can  mislead.  But  the  most  va- 
hiaUe  proof  is^  that  we  experience  his  goodness :  for 
we  live  in  a  world  full  of  it.  All  that  we  enjoy,  and 
every  capacity  of  enjoyment  that  we  have,  proceeds 
from  him.  Most  of  what  we  suffer  proceeds  from 
OUT  own  &ults  and  follies.  And  so  much  of  it  as 
comes  wholly  from  his  providence,  is  designed  for 
our  present  improvement  and  future  reward :  unless 
by  obstinate  misbehaviour  we  become  unfit  for  re^ 
ward :  and  then  we  have  only  ourselves  to  blame. 
For  as  God  is  knovnng  and  wise :  he  cannot  but  ob- 
serve the  difference  between  good  persons  and  bad : 
as  he  is  just  and  holy ;  he  cannot  take  pleasure  in 
those,  who  are  otherwise :  and  as  he  is  the  governor 
of  the  world ;  he  cannot  fail  to  shew  his  displeasure  in 
that  effectual  manner,  which  the  ends  of  government 
require.  And  they  certainly  do  require  the  bad  to 
be  punished,  as  well  as  the  good  to  be  made  happy. 

Such  then  is  the  nature  of  God :  to  whom  in  the 
Creed  the  name  of  Father  is  given,  as  he  is  both  the 
&ther  of  the  creation  by  forming  it,  and  also  the 
father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  through  him  our 
gracious  and  reconciled  father,  as  shall  hereafter  be 
explained.  The  next  word  Almighty,  denotes,  not 
barely  his  irresistible  power,  but  principally  that 
rightful  and  absolute  authority,  with  which  his  king' 
dom  ruleth  aver  all  *.  And  the  last  words  of  the  de- 
scription, maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  are  added; 
partly  to  express  the  ground  of  that  authority,  his  be* 
ing  the  creator,  and  therefore  the  proprietor  of  the 

*  Psalm  ciii.  19. 
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worid ;  and  partly  in  opposition  to  the  errors  of  the 
heathens,  who  worshipped  many  beings  in  the  hear 
vens  and  the  earth,  as  gods,  which,  in  these  terms 
of  our  Creed,  are  by.  evident  consequence  declared  to 
be  no  gods,  because  they  are  the  work  of  his  hands, 
qfwhomy  and  through  whom,  and  to  whom,  are  off 
things  *. 

The  duties,  owing  to  this  our  awful  sovereign,  will 
be  specified  in  expounding  the  ten  commandments, 
particularly  the  first.  At  present  therefore  I  shall 
only  beg  you  to  remember  the  Apostle's  exhortation: 
Take  heed,  brethren,  lest  there  he  in  any  qfyou  an  evil 
heart  qfvafibelirf,  in  departing  from  the  living  God  f  • 
Nothing  but  an  evil  heart,  can  make  unbelief  desir- 
able, or  even  supportable.  For  to  every  good  heart 
it  must  be  the  greatest  joy,  to  know  that  the  world  is 
governed  by  infinite  wisdom,  justice,  and  goodness ; 
and  the  greatest  a£9iction,  to  have  any  doubt  of  it. 
If  therefore  you  find  the  thought  of  such  a  governor 
unwelcome ;  if  you  could  inwardly  wish  there  were 
none ;  be  assured,  your  heart  is  not  right  J.  And 
though  you  could  with  such  a  disposition  bring  your- 
self, almost  or  completely,  to  imagine  there  is  none : 
what  possible  security  can  shutting  your  eyes  give 
you  against  danger ;  or  what  excuse  can  wilfully  de- 
nying God  make  for  disobeying  him  ? 

But  then  observe  further,  that  supposing  you  do 
not  disbelieve  God  at  all,  yet  if  you  never  think  of 
him,  this  is  not  to  any  good  purpose,  believing  in 
him  at  all :  and  if  you  think  of  him  but  seldom,  it  is 
believing  in  him  but  little.  He  on  whom  we  depend 
continually,  to  whom  we  owe  duty  continually,  in 
whose  presence  we  continually  are,  ought  never  to  be 
far  from  our  thoughts :  but  we  should  set  him  before 

•  Rom.  xi,  36.  f  Heb.  iii.  1^.  J  Actsviii.  21. 
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our  eyes  so  constantly,  as  to  live  in  his  fear  always. 
Doing  this  needs  not  keep  us  from  common  business; 
it  needs  not  keep  us  from  innocent  pleasures.  But  it 
should  influence  us  all  effectually,  (and  happy  are  we, 
if  it  doth)  to  conduct  ourselves  in  every  thing,  as 
persons  who  act  under  the  inspection  of  a  wise  and 
just  superior ;  whom  we  may  indeed  forget,  if  we 
will ;  but  shall  be  remembered  by  him :  from  whom 
we  may  depart,  but  cannot  escape.  In  our  choice 
it  is,  whether  we  will  be  the  better  or  the  worse  for 
him.  But  one  we  must :  and  that  beyond  expression. 
For  God  will  bring  every  work  into  judgement,  with 
every  secret  thing  ;  whether  it  be  good  or  whether  it  be 
evil  *  • 

*  Eccl.  xii,  14>. 
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Article  11.  And  in  Jesus  Christ  his  only  Son  our  Lord* 

To  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty,  MaJ^  qf 
heaven  and  earth,  is  the  universal  creed  of  nature 
and  reason.  But  divine  revelation  adds  ftirther  pro- 
fessions to  it ;  of  which  the  first  is^  that  of  faith  in  our 
ever  blessed  Redeemer :  whose  direction  was.  Ye  be- 
lieve  in  God  ;  believe  also  in  me  *•  Therefore,  that  we 
may  believe  in  him  as  we  ought,  he  is  described,  in 
the  Creed,  by  his  name  and  offices,  his  relation  to 
God  and  to  us. 

1.  His  name,  JesiLs :  by  which  indeed  many  of  the 
Jews  were  called ;  but  it  was  given  him  in  obedience 
to  an  appointment  from  heaven,  made  with  a  pecu- 
liar regard  to  its  proper  meaning.  For  it  signifies,  a 
Saviour  :  which  is  a  title  conferred,  in  a  lower  sense, 
on  several  persons  in  Scripture,  who  delivered  others 
from  considerable  dangers  or  evils,  or  obtained  for 
them  considerable  benefits  and  advantages.  Thus 
the  judges  of  the  Israelites,  that  freed  them  from  the 
oppression  of  their  enemies,  are  said  to  be  Saviours, 
whom  God  raised  wp  f  to  them.  And  Joshua,  who 
brought  them  out  of  the  wilderness  into  the  land  of 

*  John  xiv.  1.  +  Judj^es  iii.  9.  15.      Nehcin.  ix.  27. 
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Canaan,  subdued  it,  and  put  them  in  possession  of  it, 
not  only  was  in  these  respects  a  saviour  to  them :  but, 
from  a  foresight  that  he  would,  was  called  so,  as  his 
proper  name.  For  Joshua  and  Jesus  are,  in  the  ori- 
ginal, the  same  word ;  only  pronounced  a  little  dif- 
ferently. And  hence  Joshua  is  constantly  called 
Jesus  in  the  Greek  language,  and  even  in  our  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament,  the  two  only  times  that 
he  is  mentioned  there  *.  But  if  he  deserved  to  be 
named  a  saviour,  how  much  more  did  that  person, 
who  hath  taught  and  enabled  us  to  overcome  our  spi- 
ritual, which  are  infinitely  our  worst  enemies ;  who 
hath  obtained  for  us,  on  most  equitable  terms,  deli- 
vererance  from  the  punishment  due  to  our  guilt;  who 
hath  destroyed  on  our  behalf,  death,  and  him  that  had 
the  power  qf  death  f ;  and  will  bestow  on  us  eternal 
salvation,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ?  With  perfect 
justice  therefore  was  the  order  given  to  his  virgin 
mother,  Thau  shaU  call  his  name  Jesus  :  for  he  shall 
save  his  people  Jrom  their  sins  % :  only  let  us  remem- 
ber, that  none  will  be  saved  from  them  hereafter,  that 
continue  to  live  in  them  here.  For  is  the  holy  Jesus 
the  minister  of  sin  9  God  forbid  %! 

2.  His  offices  are  expressed  by  the  word,  Christ. 
This,  and  the  Hebrew  word  Messiah,  to  which  it  an^ 
swers,  in  their  literal  meaning  signify  anointed.  Oil 
was  anciently  in  very  high  esteem  among  the  eastern 
nations  on  various  accounts.  And  as  they  were 
wont  to  express  almost  every  matter  of  importance 
by  actions,  as  well  as  words ;  one  way  of  setting  any 
thing  apart,  and  appropriating  it  to  an  honourable 
use,  was  by  anointing  it  with  oil.  Therefore  we  find 
Jotham  in  his  parable  makes  the  olibe  tree  speak  of 

•  Actsvii.  4>5.  Heb.  iv.  8.  f  H®^-  "•  ^^* 
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its  fatness 9  as  that  wherewith  tliey  honour  God  and 
man  *^  Accordingly  the  tabernacle^  and  temple^  and 
their  furniture^  were  consecrated  by  anointing  them* 
And  almost  every  sacrifice  Iiad  oil^  mixed  with  flour» 
added  to  it^  when  it  was  offered  up.  Nor  was  it  used 
only  to  such  things^  but  such  persons^  as  were  distin**- 
guished  in  honour  above  others  :  to  kings ;  who  are 
thence  frequently  styled  in  Scripture,  the  Lords 
anointed:  to  priests;  concerning  whom  Grod  com* 
mands,  in  the  case  of  Aaron  and  his  sons.  Thou  ^halt 
anoint  them,  that  tliey  may  minister  to  me  in  the  priests' 
qffice  t :  and  lastly  to  prophets ;  as  where  El^ah  is 
directed  to  anoint  JElisha  prophet  in  his  room ;{;. 

And  when  once,  by  custom,  anointing  came  to 
signify  raising  any  bne  to  a  station  of  dignity,  the 
same  word  was  used,  even  on  occasions  where  no  oil 
was  actually  employed  §.  Thus  when  Elijah  was  bid 
to  anoint  Hazael  to  he  king  over  Syria,  andElishaJor 
prophet  in  his  otvn  room :  we  find  not,  that  he  ever 
did  it  literally  ||.  Again,  when  God  is  introduced,  as 
saying  of  the  Jewish  patriarchs,  before  Moses,  touch 
not  mine  anointed,  and  do  my  prophets  ivo  harm  % ;  we 
have  no  ground  to  think,  that  they  were  ever  entitled 
to  this  name  by  any  solemn  outward  unction,  per- 
formed upon  them :  but  only  by  the  distinguished 
favour  and  regard  of  heaven.  And  in  this  sense  it 
was,  that  God  aivointed  our  Saviour  with  the  M  qf 
gladness,  above  Ms  fellows  *♦ :  that  is,  exalted  him  to 
a  rank  of  dignity  and  honour  beyond  all  creatures. 
For  in  his  person  were  united  those  three  offices,  in 

*  Judges  ix.  9.  +  Exod.  xl.  15.  J  1  Kings  xix.  16. 

§  The  Jews  say  that  JITWD,  unction^  signifies  principality  and 
greatness  ;  rh\lSS  r^"^^  V^iy.  Reland.  Ant.  Hebr.  Par.  2.  c.  8. 
$.  6.  and  see  this  further  proved,  lb.  c.  9.  $.  6. 

II  See  1  Kings  xix.  15, 16.    Comp.  v.  19.  and  «  Kings  Viii.  13. 
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the  highest  degree,  to  which,  you  have  seen,  persons 
ivere  anciently  set  apart  by  anointing. 

He  is  the  greatest  prophet,  that  ever  was :  having 
given  to  mankind  the  Fullest  knowledge  of  God's 
will,  and  confirmed  his  doctrine  by  the  most  illustrious 
miracles  and  predictions.  Hence  Isaiah,  speaking 
in  his  name,  long  before  his  appearance,  gave  that 
description  of  him,  which  he  so  justly  in  the  syna- 
gogue applied  to  himself :  the  Spirit  qf  the  Lord  is 
upon  me,  he  hath  anoi?Ued  me*  to  preach  tlie  Gospel 
to  the  poor  f.  And  St.  Peter,  after  his  resurrection, 
says,  that  God  anointed  Jesus  of  Nazareth  with  the 
Hfdy  Ghost  and  with  power.  What  these  words 
mean,  the  next  explain :  who  went  about  doing  good, 
and  healing  all  t/iat  were  oppressed  of  the  devil ;  for 
God  was  with  himX :  and  the  whole  means  just  the 
same  thing,  with  what  he  elsewhere  says,  that  he 
was  a  man  approced  of  God  hy  miracles  and  wonders 
andsigns§. 

In  the  next  place,  he  is  a  priest  of  an  order,  strictly 
speaking,  confined  to  his  own  person,  and  of  which 
no  other  ever  was  or  can  be :  though  in  some  respects 
the  priesthood  of  Melchizedek  peculiarly  resembled 
and  prefigured  it.  He  offered  up  himself  for  the  sins 
of  mankind,  as  shall  hereafter  be  explained  to  you. 
With  this  sacrifice  he  appeared  before  God,  7iot  in 
the  holy  places  made  with  hands,  which  are  the  figures 
of  the  true,  but  in  hea^oen  itself  \ ;  made  reconciliation 
for  us  with  him,  derives  to  us  continually  blessings 
from  him :  and  thus  remains  for  ever  an  higlirpriest 
in>er  the  Jiouse  of  God%  :  compared  with  whom,  the 

•  Chald.  doth  not  understand  the  anointing  here  to  be  with  ma- 
terial oil. 
i  Isa.  Ixi.  1.    Luke  iv.  18.        i  Acts  x.  38.         §  Acts  ii.  S2. 
\  Heb.ix.  24.  %  Heb.  x.  21. 
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Jewish  priesthood,  and  the  sacrifices  which  they  were 
daily  making,  were  hut  as  empty  shadows  to  the  real 
3uhstance« 

But  lastly,  he  is  in  the  highest  sense  a  king ;  King 
and  Lord  of  all.  Hence,  in  the  second  Psalm^  he  is 
called  the  Lord^s  anointed,  whom  he  hath  set  to  be 
kii^  on  his  holy  hill  of  Sion  *.  Hence  in  Isaiah  it  is 
prophesied,  that  he  should  sit  upon  the  throne  qf 
David,  (that  is,  reign  over  the  people  of  God)  to 
order  and  establish  it  for  ever'\.  And  hence  his  title 
in  Daniel  is,  Messiah  the  princeX,  or  the  anointed 
prince :  the  Son  of  man,  to  wham  dominion  should  be 
given,  and  a  kingdom ;  that  all  people,  nations,  and 
languages,  should  serve  him^.  The  completion  of 
these  prophecies  we  find  in  the  New  Testament: 
where  as  he  professes  himself  a  king,  but  not  qf  a 
kingdom  of  this  UH)rld^ ;  so  we  find  him,  qfter  the 
suffering  of  death,  crowned  with  glory  and  honour  %, 
infinitely  superior  to  the  highest  of  the  mortal  poten- 
tates :  all  power  being  given  to  him  in  heaM>en  and  in 
earth*^  ;  and  a  name  abofve every  name,  that  is  named 
in  this  world,  and  that  to  come  ft  •  for  which  reason 
he  is  in  the  Revelation  styled,  Kif^  of  kings,  and 
Lord  of  lordsXX*  '^^^^  kingly  power  he  exercises, 
partly  by  giving  laws,  which  every  one  is  bound  to 
obey,  and  no  one  may  alter,  diminish,  or  add  to  them : 
partly  by  protecting  his  church  against  all  its  ene- 
mies, visible  and  invisible,  so  that  neither  shall  at 
any  time  totally  prevail  against  it :  partly  by  coiQr 
ducting  every  member  of  it,  who  is  dutiful  to  him, 
in  the  way  of  peace  and  happiness,  through  the  grace 
of  his  Spirit,  and  the  ministry  of  his  ordinances :  and 

*  Psal.  ii.  2.  6.  +  Isa.  ix.  7.  %  Dan.  ix.  %5. 

$  Dan.  Yii.  3.  14.       ||  John  xviii.  39.  36.  %  Heb.  ii.  9. 

»♦  Matt,  xxviii.  18.    ft  Phil.  ii.  9.  Eph.  i.  21.    U  Rev.  xix.  16. 
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fiBftlly  he  will^  in  the  most  conspicuous  manner^  dis* 
play  his  regal  power^  by  everlastingly  rewarding  his 
fiutfaftd  subjects :  and  punishing  all,  who  have  rejected 
Ms  authority,  rebelled  against  it,  or  disobeyed  it 

These  then  are  the  offices,  to  which  God  hath 
anointed,  that  is,  raised  and  exalted  him :  and  in  re- 
spect of  which  he  is  called  the  Christ.  Let  us  all 
be  carefiil  to  receive  him  suitably  to  them :  mid  so 
hearken  to  him  as  our  prophet,  that  we  may  partake 
of  his  atonement,  as  our  priest ;  and  live  under  his 
protection,  as  our  king^  for  ever  and  ever, 

8.  The  next  thing,  mentioned  in  the  Creed,  con- 
cerning our  Saviour,  is  the  relation,  which  he  bears 
to  God,  a»  the  (mly  Stm  of  the  Father  Almighty. 
Indeed  the  Scripture  speaks  of  God,  as  the  father  of 
all  men ;  and  of  all  that  are  good,  as  his  sons.  Good 
Christians  are  so  in  a  higher  sense,  than  other  good 
men.  Angels  are  the  sons  of  God,  in  a  degree  still 
superior  to  them.  But  yet,  all  other  sonships  are  so 
inconceivably  inferior  to  that  of  Christ,  that  they  are 
in  comparison  as  nothing ;  and  he  deserves  notwith* 
standing  to  be  called,  as  he  is  several  times  called 
in  Scripture,  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God  * ;  which 
greatest  of  titles  appears  to  be  his  due,  on  several 
accounts. 

First,  because,  being  bom  of  a  virgin,  he  had  no 
earthly  father ;  but  was  begotten  of  God  by  his  Holy 
Spirit.  This  reason  the  angel  gives,  in  St.  Luke : 
T%e  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power 
if  the  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee :  therefore  that 
holy  things  which  shall  be  bom  of  theCy  shall  be  called 
iheSano/God^. 

Secondly,   as  by  virtue  of  the  above-mentioned  . 
offices,  to  which  he  was  anointed,  he  received  higher 

•  Johni.  14.  18.  iii.  16.  18.    1  John  iv.  9.  f  Luke  i.  35. 
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marks  of  divine  favour,  and  higher  degrees  of  divine^ 
likeness,  than  any  other  person  ever  did.  Fofas 
himself  argues  with  the  Jews,  if,  on  account  of  mere 
earthly  power  and  dignity,  men  were  called  godM^ 
and  children  qf  the  Most  High  *,  much  more  might 
he,  whom  the  Father  sanctified^  and  sent  into  the  world, 
in  so  vastly  superior  a  character,  he  styled,  hy  way 
of  eminence,  the  Son  of  God^.  And  thus  is  he  ac- 
cordingly styled,  on  this  account :  I  will  he  his  father, 
and  he  shall  he  my  sonX :  also  I  will  make  him  nny 
first-iom,  higher  than  the  kings  of  the  earthy. 

Thirdly,  he  is  the  Son  of  God,  as  being  by  the 
power  of  God  the  first  begotten  of  the  dead\\,  restored 
to  life  to  die  no  more.  For  thus  St.  Paul  expresses 
it :  God  hath  raised  up  Jesus  again,  as  it  is  also 
written.  Thou  art  my  Son :  this  day  have  I  begotten 
thee^. 

Fourthly,  he  is  so,  as  being  heir  of  aU  things'^, 
and  by  this  inheritance  having  obtained  a  more  eaxei- 
lent  name,  than  men  or  angels  ff :  they  being  as  ser^- 
vants  in  the  house  of  God,  he  as  a  SonW. 

But  the  most  important  and  eminent  sense,  in 
which  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  remains  yet  to  be 
mentioned:  as,  in  respect  of  his  divine  nature,  he 
derived  his  being  from  the  Father,  by  an  eternal  ge- 
neration ;  not  as  creatures  do,  who  are  made  out  of 
nothing,  and  were  made  by  him ;  but  in  a  manner 
peculiar  to  himself,  and  inconceivable  to  us:  by 
which  aU  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwells  in  him^ : 
and  he  and  the  Father  are,  in  the  strictest  union,  one^^. 

"*  Psal.  Ixxxit.  6.  t  John  x.  34,  See* 

X  2  Sam.  vii.  14.  1  Chr.  xvii.  13.  Heb.  i.  5.  §  Psal.  Ixxxix.  27. 
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For  God  was  his  Father,  wUh  whom  he:had  glory  be- 
Jhre  the  world  was* :  and  he  in  the  heginmng  was  with 
ffod,  and  was  God-f;  God  over  all,  blessed  for  everX- 
Of  this  mysterious  doctrine,  I  shall  speak  soHiewhat 
farther,  under  the  article  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  and 
therefore  shall  only  say  at  present,  that  beii^  ex-^ 
pressly  revealed,  it  ought  to  be  implicitly  beUevedcJ 
without  attempting  in  vain  to  be  Wise  above  what  is 
written ;  to  know  more,  thfm  God  jiath  enabled  us. 
And  now. 

4thly,  From  all  these  things  arises,  what  the  Creed 
mentions,  in  the  last  place,  his  relation  to  us ;  our 
Lord.  For  being  the  only  Son  of  God,  he  is  heir  and 
Lord  of  all  in  his  Father's  house.  Having  triumphed 
over  the  power  of  dar^^ess,  which  held  mankind  in 
bondage,  we  are  his  by  right  of  conquest:  and 
though  otiier  lords  have  had  domtdon  over  us,  we  are 
now  to  make  mention  of  his  name  only^,  as  such ; 
having  purchased  us  to  himself  for  a  peculiar  people\\ 
with  his  own  blood,  we  are  not  our  own  ;  for  we  are 
hought  with  a  priced  :  and  he  died  for  all,  that  they, 
which  live,  shotdd  not  henceforth  live  unto  themselves, 
hut  unto  him,  which  died  for  them,  and  rose  again**. 
For  to  this  end,  Christ  both  died,  and  rose,  and  re- 
vived,  that  he  might  be  Lord  both  of  the  dead  and 
living  -ft :  that  he  might  be  such,  not  in  name  only, 
but  in  deed  and  reality  also.  For  not  every  one,  that 
mith  unto  him.  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  :  but  he  that  doth  tlie  will  of  his  Father, 
which  is  in  heavenXt-  To  all  others  his  words  will 
be  at  the  great  day,  what  they  were  whilst  on  earth : 
Why  call  ye  me.  Lord,  Lord,  and  do  not  the  things 

*  John  xvii.  5.  t  John  i.  1.   ^  %  Rom.  ix.  5. 

5  Isa.  xxvi.  13.  II  Tit  ii.  14.  ^  1  Cor.  vi.  19,  20. 

•**  2  Cor.  V.  19.  +f  Rom.  xiv.  9.         JJ  Matth.  vii.  21. 
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wkidk  I  May  ^9  Obedience^  constant^  universal  obe- 
dience^ is  the  only  manner  of  acknowledging  him, 
that  win  finally  prove  acceptable  to  him :  and  in  that 
manner  we  have  solemnly  promised  that  we  will  ac- 
knowledge him,  and  serve  him  all  our  days.  Thus 
then  let  us  ever  honour  him ;  thus  let  us  ascribe  to 
him,  who  is  our  Prophet,  our  Priest,  and  our  King, 
our  Saviour,  our  Lord,  and  our  God,  ghry  and  da- 
mhUim,  Jbr  ever  and  ever.    Amenf. 

•  Luke  vi.  46.  t  1  Pet.  iv.  1 1,  v.  U.    Rev.  i.  6. 
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CREED. 

Article  II L     Who  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 

bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

After  setting  forth,  in  general,  the  name  and  offices 
of  our  blessed  Redeemer,  his  relation  to  the  Father  and 
to  us ;  our  Creed  goes  on  to  recount  the  several  par- 
ticulars of  what  he  did  and  suffered,  what  he  continues 
to  do  still,  and  will  do  finally,  for  our  salvation. 

The  first  of  these  is,  that  the  Word  wa^  made 
flesh* :  that  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  wonderfully 
joining  to  himself  a  body  and  soul  like  ours,  united 
the  human  nature  with  the  divine  into  one  person : 
thus  becoming  liable  to  the  same  necessities  and 
wants,  infirmities  and  pains;  and  endued  with  the 
same  innocent  passions,  appetites,  and  affections  that 
we  are :  on  which  account  we  read  in  the  Gospels  of 
his  feeling  hunger,  and  pity,  and  grief,  and  anger,  nay, 
and  increasing,  as  in  stature,  so  in  wisdom  also  f :  not 
siurely  in  respect  of  that  nature,  which  in  the  begin^ 
ning  was  with  God,  and  was  God^,  but  of  the  other, 
by  which  he  was  the  man  Christ  Jesus\.  Further 
than  these  facts,  we  are  not  distinctly  acquainted  with 

•  John  i.  li.  t  Luke  ii.  52. 

X  John  i.  1.  §  1  Tim.  ii.  5. 
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the  extent  and  properties  of  this  unparalleled  union. 
And  it  is  no  wonder^  that  we  are  not.  For  even  that 
of  our  own  souls  with  our  own  bodies^  hath  many 
things  in  it,  utterly  beyond  our  comprehension.  We 
must  therefore,  in  all  reason,  without  insisting  to 
know,  how  these  things  can  he*,  confine  ourselves  to 
learn  from  Scripture,  what  they  are.  And  it  hath 
plainly  taught  us,  that  our  blessed  Lord  was  conceived 
by  the  Holy  Ghost y  and  horn  of  tJie  Virgin  Mary. 

Concerning  the  Holy  Ghost,  there  will  be  a  pro* 
per  place  to  speak  more  at  large,  in  that  article  of 
the  Creed,  which  directly  relates  to  him.  At  pre- 
sent we  are  only  to  consider  his  influence  in  the  con- 
ception of  our  Saviour :  which  conception  was  not 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  things ;  but  God  himself^ 
being  already  his  Father  with  respect  to  that  divine 
nature,  which  he  had  from  the  beginning,  became 
again  so,  in  a  new  sense,  with  respect  to  his  human 
nature  too,  by  the  incomprehensible  operation  of  his 
Spirit.  For  the  hirth  qf  Jesus  Christ,  to  use  the 
words  of  Scripture,  was  on  this  toise.  When^  as  his 
mother  Mary  was  espoused  to  Joseph;  hefore  they 
came  together,  she  was  found  with  child  qf  the  Holy 
Ghost '\,  in  pursuance  of  what  the  angel  had  told  her. 
Thou  shalt  conceive  and  hring  forth  a  son,  and  shalt 
caU  his  name  Jesus.  Then  said  Mary  unto  tJie  angel. 
How  shall  this  he,  seeing  I  know  not  a  man  ?  And  the 
angel  answered  and  said  unto  her :  The  Holy  Ghost 
shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  tlie  Highest 
shall  oversliadow  thee :  therefore  also  tJiat  holy  thing, 
which  shall  he  horn  qf  thee,  slwU  he  called  the  Son  ^ 
GodX. 

And  thus,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  was  accom- 
plished, what  had  been  intimated  as  early  as  the  fall  of 

♦  John  iii.  9.  +  Matth.  i.  18.  J  Luke  i.  31.  34,  35. 
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mu^  by  that  remarkable  expression^  that  the  seed  cf 
the  u>aman  should bruiee  theserpenfs  head* ;  and  what 
had  been  expressly  spoken  of  by  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
seren  hundred  years  before  our  Saviour's  incarnation. 
Behold  a  virgin  shall  he  with  child,  and  Jning  forth  a 
son,  and  they  shall  call  his  name  Emmanuel:  which, 
being  interpreted,  is  God  with  us '\.  When  the  Script 
ture  says,  that  such  a  person  or  thing  shall  be  called 
by  such  a  name,  it  frequently  means  no  more  than 
that  they  shall  have  a  right  to  be  so  called:  that 
what  that  name  signifies,  shall  be  verified  in  them, 
shall  be  true  in  relation  to  them.  There  are  many 
instances  of  this  in  the  Old  Testament.  And  there- 
fore, as  our  Saviour's  coming  in  the  flesh  was  the 
most  effectual  and  illustrious  manifestation  of  God*s 
presence  with  men,  and  favour  towards  them,  that 
could  be :  though  perhaps  in  common  speech  he  was 
seldom,  if  ever,  called,  yet  in  the  language  of  pro- 
phecy, he  was  very  justly  called  Emmanuel,  or,  God 
is  with  us.  For  in  his  person  God  was  really  amongst 
men,  in  such  a  manner,  and  to  such  purposes  of 
grace  and  salvation,  as  he  had  never  been  before. 
And  therefore  this  name  agrees  perfectly  in  sense^ 
though  it  differs  in  sound,  from  his  common  name, 
Jesus,  f .  e.  Saviour. 

After  saying,  that  he  was  born  of  a  virgin,  the 
Creed  adds,  that  it  was  of  the  Virgin  Mary :  not  that 
we  are  to  seek  for  any  particular  mystery  [in  her 
being  called  Mary;  as  some  of  the  cKurch  of  Rome 
have  imagined,  and  accordingly  formed  groundless 
and  ridiculous  derivations  of  the  word.  But  indeed 
the  name  was  a  very  common  one  among  the  Jews : 
by  which  several  women,  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  several  in  other  histories,  went :  and 

^  Gen.  lit.  15.  f  Isa.  vii.  14.   Matth.  i.  25. 
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no  intimation  was  given  in  Scripture  of  its  having: 
any  especial  propriety^  or  meaning,  in  relation  to  her. 
But  the  reason  of  inserting  it  into  the  Creed  most 
probably  was^  because  it  is  set  down  in  Scripture ; 
and  that,  by  naming  the  particular  person,  of  whom 
our  Saviour  sprung,  he  might  appear  to  be  of  that 
fiunily,  from  which  it  was  foretold  he  should  arise, 
being  born  of  this  virgin  of  the  house  qfDax>id*. 

Still  we  are  very  far  from  thinking  lowly  of  one 
whom  first  an  angel  from  heaven,  then  EUzabethfilkd 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  declared  to  be  blessed  among  wo^ 
men  f :  and  who,  with  the  greatest  reason,  said  of  her* 
self.  He  that  is  mighty  hath  magnified  me,  andhohf  is 
his  name  %.  For  greatly  without  doubt  she  was  mag- 
nified, a  high  honour  she  received,  in  becoming,  as 
Elizabeth  styles  her,  the  mother  of  our  Lord  §•  But 
this,  however  singular,  was  not  the  most  valuable  dis- 
tinction of  the  holy  Virgin.  In  Scripture,  no  advan* 
tage  of  any  other  kind  is  ever  put  on  a  level  with 
that  of  a  pious  heart,  and  a  virtuous  life.  On  the  con- 
trary, when  on  hearing  one  of  our  Saviour's  dis- 
courses, a  certain  woman  of  the  company,  in  a  trans- 
port of  admiration  and  affection,  had  cried  out.  Bless- 
ed is  the  womb  that  hare  thee,  and  the  paps  which  thou 
hast  Slicked :  his  answer  was ;  Yea,  rather  blessed  are 
they  that  hear  the  word  of  God,  and  keep  it  ||.  Now  of 
this  truest  blessedness  the  Virgin  Mary  enjoyed  a 
most  eminent  share :  appearing  in  all  that  is  said  of 
her,  to  have  been  pious  and  devout,  reasonable  and 
considerate,  humble  and  modest,  mild  and  gracious, 
in  the  utmost  degree. 

But  though,  on  account  of  these  excellencies,  as 
well  as  her  peculiar  relation  to  him,  she  was  the 

•  Luke  i.  27.  f  Luke  i.  28.  41,  42.  %  Luke  i.  49. 
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object^  both  of  her  son's  dutiful  subjection  in  his 
younger  years ;  and  of  his  tender  care^  even  when  he 
hung  upon  the  cross  :  yet  we  find  no  footsteps  of  any 
such  regard  paid  her^  either  by  him  or  his  disciples, 
as  can  give  the  least  pretence  for  ascribing  to  her 
those  prerogatives  and  powers,  which  the  church  of 
Rome  doth.  Our  Saviour,  in  more  places  than  one 
of  the  Gospels,  treats  her  in  so  cold,  and  seemingly 
negligent  manner,  that  one  cannot  weU  avoid  think* 
ing  he  did  it  on  purpose,  to  discourage  that  monstrous 
notion,  of  her  rights  as  a  mother,  to  command  him, 
who  was  her  Lord,  as  well  as  ours.  In  the  other 
parts  of  the  New  Testament,  excepting  those  which 
I  have  already  quoted,  or  to  which  I  have  referred, 
there  is  only  an  incidental  mention  made  of  her  oc* 
casionally ;  as  there  is  of  many  other  persons :  and 
not  the  most  distant  intimation  of  any  especial  ho* 
nour  shewn,  or  directed  to  be  shewn  her.  Yet  doth 
the  Romish  church  appoint  ofBces  of  devotion  to  her, 
bearing  her  name ;  addresses  her  as  queen  of  heai>en, 
for  so  they  expressly  call  her ;  petition  her,  almost  in 
the  same  breath  with  God  and  our  Saviour,  that  she 
would  bestow  on  Ihem  pardon  and  grace  here,  and 
everlasting  life  hereafter :  things  infinitely  beyond 
the  power  of  any  creature  whatever.  Nay,  some  of 
them  professedly  bind  themselves  to  pray  much 
oftener  to  her,  than  they  do  to  their  Maker  or  Re- 
deemer :  and  appear  accordingly  to  place  much  more 
confidence  in  her.  And  all  this,  not  only  without  the 
least  proof,  that  she  hath  any  authority  in  human 
affairs;  or  even  any  knowledge  of  them ;  but  in  open 
defiance  of  the  Scripture,  which  directs  our  prayers 
to  God  alone ;  and  particularly  of  that  passage  in 
St  Paul,  where  the  votmUary  kumlity  of  worshippifig 
even  angels,  though  they  are  known  to  be  ministering 
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spirits,  is  forbidden,  as  what  may  beguile  us  of  our  re^ 
ward;  and  the  persons  who  practise  it,  condemned^ 
as  not  holding  the  Head,  which  is  Christ  *. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.  The  foregoing  doc- 
trine of  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  is  undoubtedly  one 
very  wonderful  part  of  that,  which  the  Apostle  calls 
the  mystery  of  godliness  f*  And  yet  there  is  nothing 
in  it  either  impossible,  or  indeed  more  difficult  to 
the  Almighty,  than  in  those  productions  of  his, 
which  we  commonly  call  the  course  of  nature ;  and 
wonder  at  them  less,  for  no  other  reason,  but  because 
we  see  them  constantly ;  the  manner  of  both  being 
equally  inconceivable. 

And  as  the  miraculous  conception,  and  birth  of 
Christ,  was  easy  to  infinite  power ;  so  was  it  un* 
doubtedly  proper  and  fit,  since  it  was  chosen  by 
infinite  wisdom.  Indeed  some  footsteps  of  that  wi^r 
dom  even  we  may  be  able  to  trace  in  this  wonderful 
dispensation.  It  appears  most  becoming  the  dignity 
of  so  extraordinary  a  person,  not  to  enter  into  the 
world  in  the  ordinary  manner.  As  the  first  Adam, 
possessed  of  original  uprightness,  was  formed  imme- 
diately by  the  hand  of  God ;  it  was  suitable,  that  the 
second  Adam,  who  came  to  restore  that  uprightness, 
should  not  be  inferior,  but  indeed  superior  in  that  re- 
spect. Accordingly  we  read,  that  the  first  man  was 
qf  the  earth,  earthy;  tlie  second,  the  Lord  from  lieavenp 
It  seems  requisite  also,  that  he,  who  was  designeid 
both  for  a  spotless  example  to  us,  and  a  spotless 
sacrifice  to  God,  should  be  perfectly  free  from  every 
degree  of  that  impurity,  and  inward  irregularity, 
which  the  tainted  nature  of  a  fallen  earthly  fathers 
may,  for  aught  we  know,  according  to  the  established 
laws  of  this  world,  communicate :  whereas  being  pro-. 

•.Col.  ii.  18, 19.  Heb.  i.  14.     +  1  Tim.  iii.  16.    t  1  Cor.  xv.  45.  47- 
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duoed  in  the  manner  that  he  was,  may  have  qualified 
him  perfectly  for  becomings  both  a  Imnb  witJimU 
hlendsh  ^,  and  a  high-priest  in  every  respect  and  de- 
gree>  holy  and  tmdefiled,  and  separate  from  sitmers-f. 

But  whether  these  or  others,  conceided  from  us  for 
wise,  though  perhaps  unsearchable  ends,  were  the 
reasons  why  his  incarnation  was  in  this  manner ;  yet, 
for  his  being  incarnate,  there  are  several  weighty  rea- 
sons very  evident ;  and  possibly  many  more,  entirely 
unseen  by  us. 

By  becoming  man,  he  was  capable  of  becoming 
the  most  complete  and  engaging  pattern  of  virtue  to 
man.  The  example  of  the  invisible  God  might  seem 
too  high,  and  too  remote  from  our  view.  The  ex- 
amples of  men  were  all,  in  one  respect  or  another, 
faulty,  and  likely  to  mislead  us.  But  our  blessed 
Saviour,  by  joining  in  his  own  person  perfection  with 
humanity,  gives  us  the  most  encouraging  invitation 
to  endeavour  at  doing  so  too,  according  to  our 
power.  He  was  in  aU points  tempted  like  as  we  are, 
yet  without  sin^;  to  leave  us  an  example,  thai  we 
might  follow  his  steps  §.  But  in  particular,  by  this 
means  he  has  set  us  the  brightest  example  of  that 
excellent  virtue,  humility,  that  ever  was,  or  could  be ; 
to  this  intent,  that  the  same  mind  might  be  in  us, 
which  was  in  him  ;  who  being  in  the  form  of  God, 
took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in 
the  likeness  of  men  ||.  Of  mutual  love  also  he  hath 
set  before  us  the  most  amiable  pattern,  by  this 
amazing  proof  of  his  love  to  mankind.  He,  who  was 
rich  in  all  the  glories  of  God,  became  poor  for  our 
sokes ;  that  tve,  through  his  poverty y  might  become 
rich  %  in  heavenly  blessings.  He,  who  was  exempted 

•  Exod.  xii.  5.  f  Heb.  vii.  26.  X  Heb.  iv.  16. 
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from  all  sufferings,  suffered  every  thing  terrible  in 
life  and  death  for  our  good.  Surely  these  are  power- 
ful motives  both  to  give  up,  and  do,  and  undergo, 
whatever  we  are  called  to,  for  our  brethren ;  and  to 
love  one  another,  m  he  hoik  loved  us\  His  resignation 
likewise,  his  meekness,  his  zeal,  his  prudence,  evay 
one  of  his  virtues  (and  his  whole  character  was  com^ 
posed  of  virtues),  are  most  useful  lessons,  derived 
from  his  appearing  in  our  nature,  that  in  a  very  pe- 
culiar manner  command  our  attention,  and  require 
our  imitation. 

But  further  still ;  by  becoming  man  he  had  the 
means  of  most  familiarly  and  beneficially  instructing 
men,  in  every  point  of  faith  and  practice.  The  Word 
was  nuide  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  tis,ftiU  of  grace  and 
truth,  and  of  his  fulness  we  haioe  all  received  f  •  This 
condescension  enabled  him  to  accommodate  his  man* 
ner  of  teaching  to  the  capacities  and  dispositions  of 
his  disciples,  to  remove  their  prejudices,  insinuate 
truth  into  their  minds  gradually :  and  thus  gently 
training  them  up  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  lay  such 
deep  foundations  of  his  church,  as  shall  never  be 
moved. 

By  taking  upon  him  our  nature,  he  was  likewise 
capable  of  being  a  sacrifice  for  our  sins :  a  doctrine^ 
which  in  its  proper  place  shall  be  explained  to  you : 
therefore,  since  we  are  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  he 
also  himself  took  part  of  tJte  same,  that,  through  death, 
he  might  destroy  him  that  had  tJie  power  of  death,  that 
is  the  devilX. 

And  there  was  another  benefit,  consequent  to  his 
suffering  in  our  nature ;  viz.  his  rising  again  in  it ; 
and  thus  giving  us  the  fullest  certainty  of  our  own 
resurrection  to  eternal  life. 

•  John  XV.  12.  t  John  i.  14.  16.  J  Heb.  ii.  14. 
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Even  while  he  sits,  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father, 
interceding  for  his  churchy  and  ruling  over  it^  his 
being  man  both  makes  him  a  proper  person  to  repre- 
sent men,  and  offer  up  their  devotions :  and  affords 
us  the  most  sensible  assurance  of  his  knowing  the 
wants,  and  being  touched  with  the  necessities  of  the 
nature  in  which  he  shares.  Wherefore  in  all  things 
it  behaved  him,  says  the  Apostle,  to  be  made  like  unto 
his  brethren,  that  he  might  be  a  merciful  and  faithful 
high  priest  in  things  pertaining  unto  God.  For,  in 
that  he  himself  hath  steered,  being  tempted,  he  is  able 
to  succour  them  that  are  tempted'^.  Seeing  then  that 
U>e  have  not  a  high  priest,  thai  cannot  be  touched  with 
the  feeling  of  our  if^rmities  :  but  one,  tvho  was  in  all 
points  tempted,  like  as  we  are :  we  may  come  boldly  to 
the  throne  of  grace,  in  confidence  of  obtaining  mercy, 
and  finding  grace  to  help,  in  time  of  need '\.  And 
since,  lastly,  we  have  a  judge  appointed  us,  who  hath 
experienced  whereof  we  are  made ;  we  may  be  in  the 
utmost  degree  certain,  that  his  judgment  win  be  ac* 
cording  to  equity :  that,  on  the  one  hand,  all  due  al-  * 
lowances  will  be  made  to  us :  and,  on  the  other,  no 
undue  ones  must  be  expected  by  us,  in  that  day,  when 
God  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness  by  that  man, 
whom  he  hath  ordained  %  :  and  to  whom  he  hath  given 
authority  to  execute  judgement,  because  he  i^  the  Son  of 
Mon^ 

♦  Heb.  ii.  17,  18.  +  Heb.  iv.  U,  15,  16. 
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Article  IV.  Suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  was  cruet* 
fied,  dead,  and  buried;  he  descended  into  hell. 

Immediately  after  the  mention  of  our  Saviour's  births 
the  Creed  goes  on  to  the  mention  of  his  sufferings : 
for  indeed  his  whole  estate  on  earthy  was  a  sufferii^ 
state.  By  condescending  to  be  made  in  the  likeness  ^ 
man  *,  he  exposed  himself  to  all  the  necessities^  in- 
firmities, and  pains,  to  which  men  are  naturally  sub- 
ject. Besides  this,  he  underwent  the  many  incon- 
veniencies  of  a  low  and  unsettled  condition.  And, 
which  was  yet  much  heavier,  though  his  whole  life 
was  spent  in  doing  good  f,  yet  was  it  spent  also  in 
bearing  troubles  and  uneasiness  from  all  around  him. 
The  prejudices  and  misapprehensions  of  his  kin- 
dred and  disciples  were  no  small  trial.  But  the  per- 
verseness  and  malice  of  his  enemies  was  a  great  one 
beyond  example.  They  were  no  less  persons  than 
the  rulers  and  guides  of  the  Jewish  people,  with  their 
blind  followers :  whom  the  purity  and  humility  of 
his  doctrine,  and  the  very  needful  severity  of  his  re- 
proofs for  their  pride,  superstition,  and  wickedness, 
had  rendered  implacable  against  him.     Every  con- 

•  Phil.  ii.  7.  +  Acts  x.  38. 
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descension  to  win  them  gained  only  contempt  from 
them :  every  endeavour  to  convince  and  reform  them^ 
did  but  exasperate  them :  they  misrepresented  and 
derided^  they  reviled  and  threatened,  they  assaulted 
and  persecuted  him :  till  at  length,  the  hour  being 
come,  which  he  knew  was  the  proper  one  to  yield 
himself  up  to  them ;  they  bribed  one  of  his  disciples 
to  betray  him  into  their  hands ;  terrified  the  rest  mto 
forsaking  him ;  and,  after  a  most  unjust  condemna^ 
tion,  followed  by  a  variety  of  despiteful  usage  amongst 
themselves,  to  obtain  the  execution  of  their  sentence, 
they  accused  him  to  the  Roman  power ;  first  as  a 
blasphemer  against  their  law:  and  failing  in  this, 
then  as  a  rebel  against  the  emperor,  Tiberius  Caesar, 
the  most  suspicious  of  men :  by  which  last  sugges- 
tion they  forced  the  governor,  though  declaring  him- 
self to  be  satisfied  of  his  innocence,  yet  to  comply 
with  them  for  his  own  safety.  After  tliis  he  was 
abused  and  scourged  by  the  soldiers,  crowned  in 
cruel  mockery  with  thorns,  and  loaded,  probably  till 
he  sunk  under  it,  with  the  cross,  on  which  he  was  to 
suffer. 

This  instrument  of  death  consisted,  as  its  name 
denotes,  of  two  large  pieces  of  wood,  crossing  each 
other.  On  one,  the  arms  of  the  condemned  person 
were  stretched  out,  and  his  hands  nailed;  on  the 
other,  his  feet,  joined  together,  were  fastened  in  the 
same  manner :  and  thus  he  was  to  hang  naked,  ex- 
posed to  heat  and  cold,  till  pain  and  faintness  ended 
his  life.  The  Jews,  while  they  executed  their  own 
laws,  never  crucified  any,  till  they  were  first  put  to 
death  some  other  way;  after  which,  their  bodies 
were  sometimes  hanged  on  a  tree  till  the  evening. 
But  it  seems,  that  only  the  worst  of  malefactors  were 
thus  treated ;  who  are  therefore  styled  in  the  law  of 
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Moses^  accursed^.  The  Romans  indeed,  and  other 
nations,  crucified  men  alive :  but  usually  none  but 
their  slaves ;  a  sort  of  persons,  most  of  them,  far 
lower  than  the  lowest  of  servants  amongst  us. 

This  then  was  what  the  Son  of  God  underwent, 
when  having  taken  upon  him  the  form  of  a  aenamt^  he 
became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the 
cross  f^  Now  the  torment  of  hanging  thus  by  nails, 
that  pierced  through  parts  of  so  acute  a  feeling  as 
the  hands  and  feet,  could  not  but  be  exquisite; 
especially  as  it  was  almost  always  of  long  duration. 
And  therefore  this  punishment  was  accounted,  in  every 
respect,  the  severest  of  any.  Our  Saviour  indeed 
continued  under  it  only  about  three  hours ;  a  much 
smaller  time,  though  a  dreadful  one,  than  was  usuaL 
And  there  are  plain  reasons  for  his  expiring  so  soon. 
He  had  suffered  the  whole  night  before,  and  all  that 
day,  a  course  of  barbarous  treatment,  sufficient  to 
wear  down  the  strength  of  a  much  rougher  and  ro- 
buster  make,  than  probably  his  was.  Before  this, 
he  had  felt  agonies  within,  grievous  enough  to  make 
him  sweat,  as  it  were,  great  drops  of  bloody*  Partly 
the  near  view  of  what  he  was  just  going,  most  unde- 
tservedly,  to  suffer,  might  thus  affect  a  mind,  which, 
having  so  very  much  tenderness  and  sensibility  in 
the  case  of  others,  could  not  be  without  some  pro- 
portionable degree  of  it  in  his  own.  And  furUier, 
the  thought,  how  sadly,  from  the  time  of  their  cre- 
ation to  that  day,  men  had  contradicted  the  end  for 
which  they  were  created ;  how  large  a  part  of  the 
world  would  still  reject  the  salvation  which  he  came 
to  offer,  and  how  few  receive  it  effectually ;  what 
guilt  even  good  persons  often  contract,  and  how 
tremendous  will  be  the  final  doom  of  bad  ones ;  these 

•  Deut.  xxi.  2.^.  t  Phil.  ii.  7, 8.  J  Luke  xxii.  44. 
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refiections^  which  naturally  would  aU  present  then^ 
selves  to  him  in  the  strongest  light  on  this  great  oc- 
easion^  eould  not  but  cause  vehement  emotions  in 
his  breast,  zealous  as  he  was  for  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  eternal  happiness  of  men*  But  chiefly  b^ 
yond  comparison,  the  awfiil  sense,  that  he  was  to 
hear  all  these  innumerable  ^ins  of  mankind  m  hi9 
oiM  bodjf  tm  the  tree\  being  made  a  cur^Jhr  us,  to 
redeem  us  from  the  curse  qfthe  lawf,  might  well  pri^* 
duce  feelings  inexpressible  and  inconceivable,  which 
operating  much  more  powerfully  than  mere  bodily 
tfNTtures,  and  making  kis  soul  eaiceeding  sarromful, 
even  unto  deathX,  might  so  exhaust  his  strength,  by 
heightening  his  sufferings,  as  to  shorten  them  very 
considerably.  And  accordingly  we  read,  that  when 
he  had  hung  on  the  croas  from  the  sixth  hour  to  the 
ninth,  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  in  the  words  of 
the  twentynsecond  Psalm,  where  David  speaks,  as  a 
type  and  representative  both  of  his  sufferings  and  his 
following  glory.  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou 
forsaken  me  9  not  in  the  least  intending,  as  David 
before  him  did  not,  to  signify  a  distrust  of  his  love, 
in  whom  at  the  same  time  he  claimed  an  interest,  as 
his  God ;  but  only  to  express,  that  those  comforts  of 
the  divine  presence,  which  he  used  to  feel,  were  now, 
for  mysterious  reasons,  withheld  from  him  in  that 
concluding  honor  of  temptation,  which  himself  so 
emphatically  called  the  power  of  darhnes%%.  Then 
adding  words  of  the  firmest  trust.  Father,  into  thy 
hand  I  commend  my  spirit,  he  bowed  his  head,  and 
gave  up  the  ghost^. 

Thus  did  Godjuffil  what  lie  before  ftad  shewed  by 
the  mouth  qf  all  his  prophets,   that  Christ  should 

•  1  Pet.  ii.  24.  +  Gal.  Hi.  Ii5.  J  Matth.  xxvi.  38. 
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^tfffer*.  It  was  intimated  in  the  first  prediction, 
made  upon  the  fall;  namely,  that  the  seed  of  the 
woman  should  be  bruised'^.  It  was  prefigure^,  both 
in  the  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  several 
remarkable  portions  of  its  history.  He  is  mentioned 
by  David,  as  having  his  hands  and  feet  pierced^ :  he 
is  largely  described  by  Isaiah  as  a  fnan  of  sorrows, 
tmd  acquainted  with  grief;  wounded  and  bruised  for 
our  iniquities,  and  brought  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter  % : 
he  is  expressly  styled  by  Daniel,  Messiah  the  prince, 
that  should  be  cut  off^. 

These  prophecies,  the  Creed  informs  us,  were  ful- 
filled under  Pontius  Pilate :  for  so  was  the  then  go- 
vernor of  Judea  under  the  Roman  emperor  called. 
And  he  is  named,  because  the  most  usual  way  of  sig- 
nifying at  what  time  any  thing  was  done,  anciently 
was  by  mentioning  the  person  under  whose  govern- 
ment it  was  done :  there  not  being  any  other  method 
of  reckoning  universally  received,  as  that  of  counting 
by  the  year  of  our  Lord  is  now  among  Christians. 
And  it  was  very  useful  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the 
date:  partly,  that  in  after-ages  inquiry  might  be 
better  made  into  the  histories  and  records  of  that 
age,  concerning  these  extraordinary  events,  said  to 
have  then  happened,  and  chiefiy,  that  the  Messiah 
might  appear  to  have  come  and  died  at  that  exact 
fulness  of  time%,  when  it  was  foretold  he  should. 
One  mark  of  it  was,  that  the  sceptre  was  then  to  be 
departed  from  Judah**,  which  evidently  was  de- 
parted when  it  was  reduced  to  be  a  Roman  province. 
AnnHier  was,  that  the  second  temple  was  to  be  yet 
^atinding :  for  the  glory  of  it  was  to  be  greater  than 

•  Acts  iii.  18.  t  Gen.  iii.  15.  J  Psal.  xxii.  17. 
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the  ghry  of  the  former*  x  and  this  could  be  true 
only  by  the  fulfilling  of  another  prophecy.  The  Lord, 
whom  ye  seeh,  shall  suddenly  come  to  his  temple,  even 
the  messenger  of  the  covenant,  whom  ye  delight  in  f* 
Accordingly  he  did  come  to  it,  and  it  stood  but  a 
few  years  longer*  A  third  mark  was,  that,  from  the 
restoring  of  Jerusalem,  to  the  MessiaJis  being  cut  off%^ 
were  to  be  such  a  number  of  weeks ;  each  plainly- 
consisting,  not  of  seven  days,  but  of  seven  years : 
which  number  was  completed,  while  Pontius  Pilate 
was  governor :  and  therefore  it  was  requisite  to  oIh 
serve,  that  under  him  our  Saviour  suffered. 

Next  to  the  mention  of  his  death,  in  the  Creed, 
follows  that  of  his  burial :  a  favour  not  allowed  by 
the  Romans  to  those  who  were  crucified,  unless  some 
considerable  person  interceded  for  it.  But  the  Jewish 
law  requiring,  that  they  should  be  taken  down  and 
buried  before  nighty ;  and  the  next  day  being  a  great 
festival,  when  the  violation  of  this  law  would  give 
more  than  ordinary  offence  to  the  people ;  Joseph  qf 
Arimathea,  an  Iwnourable  counsellor,  who  also  waited 
for  the  kingdom  of  God,  craved  the  body  of  Jesus  from 
Pilate ;  who,  after  making  due  inquiry,  if  he  were 
already,  and  had  been  any  while  dead,  gave  the  body  to 
Joseph  ;  who  buried  him  respectfully  in  his  own  new 
tomb,  a  sepulchre  hewn  out  of  a  roch  || ;  the  entrance 
into  which  the  Jews  sealed  up,  and  set  a  guard  over  f^. 
And  thus  were  his  own  predictions  fulfilled,  that  he 
should  be  crucified**,  the  most  unlikely  of  all 
deaths :  and  at  the  same  time  that  of  Isaiah,  that  he 
should  not  only  be  buried,  but  with  the  most  unlikely 

♦  Hag.  ii.  9.  f  Mai.  iii.  1. 
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of  all  burials  in  such  a  case^  making  his  grave  with 
the  rich*. 

The  last  part  of  this  article  is,  that  he  descended 
into  hell:  an  assertion  founded  on  Psal.  xvi.  10«  wher9 
David  prophesies  of  Christ,  what  St.  Peter  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  explains  of  himf,  that  hie  eond 
should  not  he  left  in  hell;  which  imports,  that  once  he 
was  there.  And  hence,  after  some  time,  it  was  in- 
serted into  our  Creed,  which  in  the  beginning  had  it 
not  However,  being  taught  in  Scripture,  the  truth 
of  this  doctrine  is  indubitltble :  the  only  question  is 
about  the  meaning  of  it. 

The  first  thought  of  most,  or  all  persons,  to  be  sure, 
will  be,  that  the  word  hell,  in  this  article,  signifies 
what  it  doth  in  common  speech,  the  place  where 
devils  and  wicked  men  are  punished.  And  it  hath 
been  imagined,  that  Christ  went  to  triumph  over  the 
devil  there :  and  some  add,  to  rescue  part  of  the  souls 
which  he  held  under  confinement  j:,  by  preaching,  as 
the  Scripture  saith  he  did,  to  the  spirits  that  were  in 
prison  §.  But  the  place  of  torment  is  never  deter- 
minately  expressed  in  Scripture  by  the  word  hades, 
which  both  the  Scripture  and  the  Creed  use  in  this 
article,  but  by  very  different  ones ;  though  unhappily 
our  translation  hath  used  the  same  English  word  for 
both,  instead  of  calling  the  former,  what  it  strictly 
signifies,  the  invisible  state  or  region.  Besides,  we 
do  not  read  of  our  Saviour's  triumphing  over  the  devil 
any  where,  but  on  the  cross^.  And  the  spirits  in 
prison,  to  whom  St  Peter  saith  Christ  hy  his  Spirit 

preached,  he  saith  also  were  those  which  were  die- 

• 

•  Isa,  liu.  9.  +  Acts  ii.  24—32. 
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obedient,  when  the  Umg-stffferifig  of  God  waited  in 
the  days  of  Noah  *•  And  therefore  Christ's  preaching 
to  them  hy  his  Spirit  probably  means^  his  exciting  by 
his  Spirit,  which  strove  with'\  them  for  a  time^  that 
patriarch  to  be  a  preacher  qf  righteousness  among 
them,  as  the  same  St.  Peter,  in  his  other  epistle, 
calls  him  j:.  But  not  hearkening  to  him  then,  they 
are  now  in  prison,  reserved  for  the  sentence  of  the 
last  day.  This  opinion  therefore  hath  no  sufficient 
foundation.  Nor  would  it  be  found,  on  further  trial, 
agreeable  either  to  reason  or  Scripture. 

.  Others  have  thought  the  word,  translated  heU,  to 
signify  in  this  article,  as  it  seems  to.  do  in  some  pas- 
sages of  the  Old  Testament,  and  as  the  English  word 
anciently  did,  merely  a  place  under  ground,  by  which 
they  understand  the  grave.  And  they  plead  for  it, 
that  the  first  Creeds,  which  mentioned  our  Savioufs 
descending  into  hell,  used  no  other  words  to  express 
his  being  buried,  and  therefore  designed  to  express 
it  by  these.  But  allowing  that,  still  our  Creed,  ex- 
pressing the  descent  into  hell  after  the  burial,  must 
mean  a  different  thing  by  it. 

And  indeed  the  most  common  meaning,  not  only 
among  heathens,  but  Jews  and  the  first  Christians, 
of  the  word  hades,  here  translated  hell,  was  in  ge- 
neral, that  invisible  world,  one  part  or  another  of 
which,  the  souls  of  the  deceased,  whether  good  or 
bad,  inhabit.  And  this,  how  strange  soever  it  may 
seem  to  the  unlearned,  yet  is  by  others  acknow- 
ledged §.  Probably  therefore  all  that  was  intended 
to  be  taught  by  the  expression  now  before  us,  is, 
that  when, our  Saviour  died,  as  his  body  was  laid  in 
the  grave,  so  his  spirit  went  where  other  separate 

•  1  Pet.  iii.  20.  +  Gen.  vi.  3.  %  ^  P«^-  "•  ^' 
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spirits  are.  And  we  should  remember,  in  repeating 
these  words  of  the  Creed,  that  this  is  the  whole  of 
what  we  are  bound  to  profess  by  them.  But  in  what 
part  of  space,  or  of  what  nature,  that  receptacle  is, 
in  which  the  souls  of  men  continue  from  their  death 
till  they  rise  again,  we  scarce  know  at  all :  excepting 
that  we  are  sure  it  is  divided  into  two  extremely  dif- 
ferent regions,  the  dwelling  of  the  righteous,  called 
in  St.  Luke  Abrahanis  bosoms  where  Lazarus  was; 
and  that  of  the  wicked,  where  the  rich  man  was ;  be- 
tween which  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed*.  And  we 
have  no  proof  that  our  Saviour  went  on  any  account 
into  the  latter :  but  since  he  told  the  penitent  thief, 
that  he  should  be  thai  day  with  him  in  paradise  f ;  we 
are  certain  he  was  in  the  former ;  where  they,  which 
die  in  the  Lord,  rest  from  their  labotirs,  and  are 
blessed  X ;  waiting  for  a  still  more  perfect  happiness 
at  the  resurrection  of  the  last  day. 

How  the  soul  of  our  Saviour  was  employed  in  thig 
abode,  or  for  what  reasons  he  continued  there  during 
this  time,  further  than  that  he  might  be  like  unto  his 
brethren  in  all  things^,  we  are  not  told,  and  need  not 
guess.  But  probably  this  article  was  made  part  of 
the  Creed,  in  order  to  assert  and  prove,  that  he  had 
really  a  human  soul,  which  was  really  separated  from 
his  body.  And  its  residence,  during  the  separation, 
in  the  same  state  and  place,  where  other  spirits  of 
Just  men  made  perfect  ||  are,  surely  made  a  vast  addi- 
tion to  their  felicity.     For  Abraham,  who  rejoiced 

♦  Luke  xvi.  22,  23.  26. 
,  t  Luke  xxiv.  43.  Non  ex  his  verbis  in  coelo  existimandus  est 
esse  paradisus.  Neque  enim  ipso  die  in  coclo  futurus  erat  homo 
Christus  Jesus :  sed  in  inferno  secundum  animam,  in  sepulchro 
autem  secundum  carnem.  Aug.  Ep.  57.  ad  Dardanuin.  Pearson, 
p.  237. 
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io  see  his  day  *  at  a  distance^  must  be  inexpressibly 
more  rejoiced  to  see  him  present  there.  All  the  good 
persons^  whose  going  thither  preceded  the  death  of 
our  Lord,  must  certainly  partake  in  the  joy.  And 
all  who  came,  or  shall  come,  after,  must  feel  much 
greater  consolation  for  being  in  a  place,  where  their 
Redeemer  had  been  seen  by  such  numbers  of  his 
saints ;  and  to  which,  in  some  peculiar  sense,  his 
presence  is  yet  continued :  for  we  learn  from  St. 
Paul,  that  the  immediate  consequence  of  a  pious 
man's  departure  hence  is  being  with  Christ  f  • 

But  were  the  reasons  of  his  descending  into  hades, 
or  of  the  insertion  of  it  into  our  belief,  ever  so  ob^ 
scure ;  it  may  suffice  us,  that  the  reasons  of  his  suf- 
ferings and  death  are  very  plain,  as  well  as  very  im- 
portant. With  these  therefore  I  shall  conclude  this 
Lecture. 

1.  The  first  is,  that  he  might  be  an  example  to 
his  followers.  For  so  he  became  the  noblest  an^ 
most  engaging  pattern  imaginable  of  that  great  and 
hard  duty,  patient  submission  to  the  will  of  God : 
since  being  of  a  rank  infinitely  superior  to  the  afflic- 
tions of  this  world,  and  having  done  nothing  to  de- 
serve the  least  of  them,  he  most  willingly  chose,  and 
chearfuUy  bore,  the  most  grievous  that  were  possible. 
Well  then  may  we,  mortals  and  sinners,  take  what- 
ever befals  us,  in  life  or  in  death,  meekly  and  con- 
tentedly, became  Christ  also  suffered  for  us,  leaving 
us  an  example y  that  we  shotdd  follow  his  steps  :  who 
did  fio  sin,  neitlier  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth  ;  who 
yet  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again  ;  when  he 
steered,  he  threatened  not ;  but  committed  himself  to 

*  John  viii.  56. 

+  Phil.  i.  23.     See  Peters  on  Job,  §.  11.  p.  399. 
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ikim  t/iatjudgeth  righteously  *.  The  example  also  of 
kindness  and  love  to  men  he  shewed  yet  more  fully 
by  his  crucifixion,  than  by  his  incarnation ;  foresee- 
ing, as  he  plainly  did,  all  the  pains  and  torments  he 
should  undergo,  in  executing  his  great  design  of  re* 
forming  and  saving  mankind ;  yet  deterred  by  no* 
thing  from  undertaking  it,  and  persevering  in  it  J^, 
therefore,  he  so  loved  us,  we  ought  also,  as  St.  John 
argues,  to  lace  one  another  f :  and  because  he  kUddoum 
his  life  for  us,  we  oughts  if  a  proper  occasion  require 
it,  even  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren  J. 

2.  A  second  reason  of  his  dying  was,  that  he 
might  thus  confirm  the  truth  of  bis  doctrine :  to 
which  it  must  needs  add  a  very  powerful  confirma- 
tion, that,  though  the  Jews  expected  a  warlike  and 
victorious  Messiah,  and  therefore  his  taking  upon 
himself  a  meek  and  suffering  character  must  griev- 
ously prejudice  them  against  him ;  yet  he  declared 
fjrom  the  very  first,  what  you  read  in  St.  John,  that 
as  Moses  lifted  up  tlie  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  so 
should  tJie  Son  of  man  be  lifted  up  \  ;  signifying,  as 
the  same  Evangelist  elsewhere  assures  us,  what  death 
he  should  die  ||.  And  he  all  along  persisted  in  this 
declaration ;  rejected  every  opportunity  of  worldly 
power ;  fearlessly  taught  the  most  provoking  truths, 
and  voluntarily  met  what  he  foretold  he  should  suf- 
fer. Stronger  evidences  of  sincerity,  than  these,  a 
man  cannot  give :  and  therefore  St.  John  thus  reckons 
up  the  testimonies  to  Christ's  mission :  There  are 
three,  thai  bear  witness  in  earth  ;  the  Spirit,  the  water, 
and  the  bloody.    And  St.  Paul  observes,  that  before 

•  1  Pet.  ii.  23.         \  1  John  iv.  11.         t  1  John  iii.  16. 
§  John  iii.  14.         ||  John  xii.  32,  33.    xviii.  32. 
%  1  Joh^  V.  8. 
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Pontius  Pilate  he  witnessed  a  goad  canfessitm  * ;  on 
aoeonnt  of  which  he  is  called  in  the  hook  of  Revela- 
tion, thejittthful  witness,  or  martyr  f. 

3.  The  third  and  principal  reason  of  our  Saviour's 
death  was,  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  qf  Mmse^^f 
that  being  justified  by  his  blood,  we  may  be  saved  from 
wrath,  and  reconciled  to  God  §.  But  as  I  cannot  now 
enlarge  on  this  doctrine  suitahly  to  its  importance ; 
and  the  article  of  the  forgiveness  qf  sins  will  he  a 
proper  place  to  treat  of  it ;  I  shall  only  add  at  pre* 
sent,  that  God  hath  made  him  to  he  sin  for  us,  who 
knew  no  sin,  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness 
qfGod  in  Mm  ||.  For  tf  one  died  for  aU,  then  were  aU 
dead:  and  he  died  for  all,  that  they  which  live,  should 
not  henctforth  Uve  unto  themselves,  but  unto  him  which 
died  for  them,  and  rose  again  i[.  This  we  should  do 
with  great  dutifulness ;  for  we  are  not  our  own,  we 
are  bought  with  a  price** :  and  with  great  thankfal- 
ness,  for  he  hath  delivered  us  from  the  bondage  ^cor- 
ruption ifito  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  qf 
Gorfff.  Unto  him  therefore,  that  loved  us,  and 
washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  and  hath 
made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God  and  his  Father, 
unto  him  be  glory  and  dominion,  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen  I^^X* 

•  1  Tim.  vi.  13.  t  Rev.  i.  5.  t  Heb.  ix.  26. 

§  Rom.  V.  9,  10.  D  2  Cor.  v.  21.        f  2  Cor.  v.  U,  15. 

••  1  Cor.  ▼!.  19,  20.      tt  Rom.  viii.  21.     tt  Rev.  i.  5,  6. 
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CREED. 


Article  V.  Tlie  third  day  lie  rose  again  from  the  dead. 

Having  carried  on  the  history  of  our  Saviour  to  the 
lowest  act  of  his  humiliation,  our  Creed  sets  forth,  in 
the  next  place,  how  God  was  pleased  to  exalt  him  for 
undergoing  it.  And  the  first  part  of  this  brighter 
view  of  things,  was  his  resurrection  :  that  is,  the  res- 
toring of  his  body  to  a  condition  of  performing  the 
several  functions  of  life,  as  before ;  and  the  re-union 
of  his  soul  to  it.  In  discoursing  of  which,  I  shall 
speak,  first,  concerning  the  reality  of  his  rising  again ; 
secondly,  the  circumstances  ;  thirdly,  the  uses  of  it. 

I.  The  reality ;  which  depends  on  two  things ; 
that  he  was  really  dead,  and  tliat  he  was  really  alive 
afterwards. 

As  for  the  former  :  the  whole  of  the  history  shews 
it  fully,  nor  did  any  of  his  opposers  ever  call  it  in 
question.  His  crucifixion  was  public,  at  noon-day, 
before  a  great  multitude.  The  Jews  who  procured 
it,  the  Romans  who  executed  it,  would  both  take  care 
that  it  was  done  effectually.  And  the  piercing  of 
his  side  with  a  spear,  which,  by  the  blood  and  water 
that  followed,  plainly  appeared  to  reach  his  heart ; 
as  it  must  have  produced  some  signs  of  life,  hud  there 
been  any  remaining,  must  also  have  destroyed,  in  a 
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few  moments^  all  that  could  remain.  Then,  after  this, 
we  find  him  treated  as  dead,  both  by  friends  and  ene* 
mies :  Pilate,  after  a  particular  inquiry  into  that  very 
matter,  granted  his  body  to  be  buried ;  one  of  his 
disciples  embalming  him  with  spices,  another  laying 
him  in  his  own  sepulchre ;  the  Jews  making  no  ob- 
jection; but  fully  satisfied  of  his  death,  and  only 
careftil  to  guard  against  any  pretence  of  a  resur- 
rection. 

But  that  notwithstanding,  he  was  afterwards  really 
alive  again,  which  is  the  other  point,  we  have  multi- 
plicity of  evidence  of  the  strongest  kinds.  The  se- 
pulchre was  newly  hewn  out  of  a  rock,  shut  up  with 
a  very  large  stone  rolled  to  the  mouth  of  it,  and 
guarded  night  and  day  by  a  band  of  soldiers;  who 
were  to  watch  till  the  time  was  over,  within  which  he 
had  said  he  should  rise.  Yet  on  that  very  day,  the 
sepulchre  was  found  open,  and  the  body  was  gone. 
Now  by  what  means  could  this  cpme  to  pass  ?  To 
his  disciples  it  could  be  of  no  possible  use,  to  carry 
on  a  deceit,  by  getting  his  corpse  into  their  posses- 
sion. For  if  they  had  succeeded  so  ill  with  their 
master  at  their  head,  what  could  they  expect  by  car- 
rying on  the  same  scheme  after  they  had  lost  him, 
but  to  come  to  the  same  end  ?  And  what  in  all  reason 
had  they  to  do,  but  get  quietly  out  of  the  way,  at 
least  till  the  matter  was  a  little  forgotten  ?  Indeed  we 
find  in  fact,  that  far  from  being  enterprising,  they 
were  so  disheartened,  even  when  he  was  first  seized, 
that  they  all  forsook  him :  and  there  was  little  likeli- 
hood, that  they  should  have  more  courage  to  attempt 
any  thing,  just  after  he  was  executed.  Or  if  they 
had,  what  manner  of  chance  was  there,  that  when  a 
band  of  sixty  men,  used  to  military  discipline,  were 
set  to  watch  the  grave,  they  should  either  find  them 
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all  asleep  at  once,  though  it  was  death  to  be  so,  and 
not  wake  one  of  them ;  or  be  able  to  convey  the  body 
away  from  them,  though  they  were  awake  ?  Eri- 
dently  they  must  have  failed,  and  probably  have 
been  seized,  in  the  attempt  Or  could  they  have 
carried  their  point ;  yet  by  the  resistance  nmde  to 
them,  it  must  have  appeared,  how  unfairly  th^  had 
carried  it ;  and  all  hope  of  getting  a  resurrection  be^- 
lieved  must  have  been  utterly  at  an  end.  Since  then 
the  body  was  not  foimd,  and  could  not,  by  any  hu- 
man means,  or  indeed  for  any  rational  purpose,  have 
been  carried  away  ;  it  must  have  been  raised  by  the 
power  of  God,  as  the  Gospels  relate  it  was. 

But  to  give  a  full  and  sensible  demonstration  of  it, 
he  shewed  hmseff^aUve  to  his  disciples,  q/ier  his  pas- 
sion, by  many  ifffaUibleproqfs,  being  seen  qf  them  forty 
days  *.  Now  in  this  they  could  no  more  be  miih 
taken,  than  you  can  in  seeing  and  hearing  me,  and 
knowing  me  to  be  alive  at  this  time.  As  they  had 
almost  despaired  of  his  rising  again,  they  were  but 
too  backward  to  believe  it :  and  indeed  they  would 
believe  it  on  no  other  testimony,  than  that  of  their 
own  eyes  and  ears ;  and  Thomas  even  not  without 
touching  hiih,  and  putting  his  hands  on  the  marks 
of  his  wounds ;  which  the  rest,  as  well  as  he,  whi^ 
they  were  terr^d,  and  supposed  tliey  Iiad  seen  a 
spirit,  and  not  their  Lord,  were  invited  to  do.  Be^ 
hold  my  liands  and  my  feet,  that  it  is  I  myse^:  haimBe 
me  and  see;  for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones,  os 
ye  see  me  have '\. 

They  could  not,  after  such  trials,  be  deceived  in  sO 
plain  a  matter.  And  if  it  be  imagined,  that  they 
might  intend  to  deceive  others ;  consider :  they  began 
their  testimony  to  his  resurrection,  at  the  very  time, 

♦  Acta  i.  S.  +  Luke  xxiv.  37.  39. 
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and  in  tbe  very  place,  where  they  affirmed  this  fact 
to  have  happened :  their  adversaries  had  all  the  power 
of  the  place  in  their  hands ;  and  all  the  advantages, 
that  men  could  wish,  for  detecting  the  fraud,  if  it 
was  one ;  and  they  were  in  the  strongest  manner  in- 
terested and  concerned  to  make  use  of  them.  Is  it 
possible  now,  that  men  so  timorous,  as  the  disciples 
plainly  were  just  before,  should,  immediately  after, 
venture,  without  need,  to  bring  the  just  resentment 
of  both  magistrates  and  people  upon  themselves,  by 
asserting  so  strange  an  event,  if  it  was  not  true  ?  Yet 
they  did  assert  it :  and  far  from  being  disproved  in  it, 
thousands  at  once,  notwithstanding  the  most  powerful 
worldly  motives,  and  the  deepest-rooted  prejudices, 
to  the  contrary,  were  convinced  by  them.  And  thus 
they  went  on,  through  many  years,  to  the  end  of 
their  days,  all  of  them  suffering  patiently  and  joy«- 
fuUy,  for  the  sake  of  this  testimony,  every  thing  that 
could  be  terrible  in  life,  and  at  length  death  itself: 
nor  is  it  pretended,  that  any  one  of  them  either  re* 
tracted  at  any  time  what  he  had  said,  or  behaved  in 
any  respect  so  as  to  weaken  the  credit  of  it.  On  the 
contrary,  they  were  uncommonly  pious  and  virtuous, 
as  well  as  bold  and  unwearied :  and,  to  complete  the 
strength  of  their  evidence,  they  not  only  taught, 
illiterate  as  they  were,  a  doctrine  more  worthy  of 
God,  than  the  wisest  of  men  had  known  before,  pro- 
fessing to  have  received  it  from  their  master's  mouth ; 
but  they  confirmed  the  whole  by  vast  numbers  of  mi- 
racles, which  he  enabled  them,  and  they  enabled  their 
followers,  to  perform,  both  during  that  age  and  the 
next. 

This  is  briefly  the  proof  of  our  Saviour's  resurrec- 
tion.   And  if  this  be  sufficient  proof,  then  it  is  no 

objection,  that  more  than  sufficient  was  not  given  : 

I 
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for  instance^  th&t  he  did  not  appear  to  the  rulers  &nd 
the  whole  people.  They  had  no  way  deserved  it.  He 
was  no  way  bound  to  it.  Nor  doth  God^  in  any  case^ 
give  men  just  such  evidence,  as  they  please ;  but  such 
as  he  knows  to  be  enough  for  honest  minds  :  and  if 
others  will  not  believe  without  more,  they  must  take 
the  consequence.  Christ  appeared  to  the  twelve 
Apostles  often :  to  five  hundred  persons  at  once  be- 
sides. If  this  number  be  thought  too  small,  when 
was  ever  the  tenth  part  of  it  required  in  any  other 
matter  ?  And  if  Christ  was  to  appear  to  all  the  Jews, 
why  not  to  all  the  Gentiles  ?  Why  not  to  all  of  us  at 
this  day  ?  We  have  no  proof,  that  any  one,  who  de- 
sired it,  was  refused  seeing  him.  Possibly  many, 
certainly  St.  Paul,  were  converted  by  seeing  him. 
Some  perhaps  nothing  would  have  convinced  :  others 
would  not  have  owned  their  conviction.  This  would 
have  made  strange  confusion ;  and  had  the  whole  na- 
tion been  convinced,  their  notions  of  the  Messiah's 
temporal  kingdom  would  probably  have  thrown  them 
at  the  same  time  into  a  rebellion  against  the  Romans ; 
or  however,  the  suspicions  of  the  Romans  would 
have  driven  them  into  one :  and  then  the  Gospel 
would  have  been  thought  a  mere  political  artifice, 
to  serve  a  favourite  purpose.  Nay,  had  they  con- 
tinued quiet,  and  the  Romans  let  them  alone ;  even 
then  we  should  have  lost  that  evidence  for  the  truth 
of  our  religion,  which  arises  from  the  persecutions 
undergone  by  the  first  teachers  of  it :  from  the  very 
advantageous  circumstances,  that  the  Jews  our  ad- 
versaries have  been  the  keepers  of  those  prophecies, 
which  prove  Christ  to  be  come ;  and  also  from  their 
wonderful  dispersion  and  preservation  :  besides  the 
proof  which  will  arise,  in  God's  good  time,  from  their 
conversion  to  Christianity. 
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tl.  Thus  much  for  the  reality  of  Christ's  resurrec- 
ticiL  The  circumstances  of  it,  which  was  the  secon  d 
head  proposed,  it  is  best  that  you  should  read  in  the 
New  Testamentji  where  they  are  told  at  large.  Add 
if  the  accounts,  which  the  several  Evangelists  give> 
should  seem  not  easy  to  be  reconciled  in  some  parti* 
culars ;  you  will  recollect,  that  nothing  is  more  con^ 
men  in  all  historians,  than  for  one  to  omit  what  ano- 
ther relates ;  to  tell  but  part  of  what  another  tefls 
more  fully;  to  join  close  together  in  writing,  what 
liappened  at  some  distance  of  time  in  &ct ;  and  to 
neglect  a  trifling  exactness  in  points,  that  are  not  ma- 
teriaL    And  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  directed  the 
Gospel  historians,  might  with  great  wisdom  permit 
them  to  do  thus :  it  being  a  strong  proof  to  every 
considerate  inind,  that  they  did  not  contrive  toge^ 
ther  what  story  they  should  tell;  but  that  each  re^ 
lated  f&irly  and  artlessly,  what  he  saw  and  heard  at 
the  time,  and  recollected  afterwards,  concerning  this 
great  fact:  of  which  the  more  absolutely  certain 
they  were  in  general,  the  less  they  would  think  of  be-^ 
ing  accurate  in  every  little  part ;  and  6f  drawing  up 
8  methodical^  and  minute,  and  scrupulously  strict 
narration  of  the  whole  that  had  passed. 

But  there  is  one  circumstance,  which  requires  to 
be  cotafidered  more  distinctly :  that  of  the  time.  The 
almost  constant  expression  of  Scripture  concerning 
this  is  thef  same  Ivith  that  of  the  Creed,  that  he  rose 
again  the  third  day :  reckoning  the  day  of  his  death 
for  the  first ;  the  day  which  he  continued  dead  for  the 
second ;  the  day  of  his  resuitection,  for  the  third. 
And  this  is  the  common  way  of  computing  every 
where.  Thus  the  Jews  computed  the  eighth  day,  on 
which  their  children  were  to  be  circumcised.  Thus  also 
the  physicians  call  that  a  tertian,  or  third  day  agucy 

VOL.  VI.  H 
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in  which  there  is  hut  one  day  wholly  free  from  it 
And  thus  men  reckon  in  all  cases.  Sometimes  the 
expression  in  Scripture  is^  that  he  should  riwe  i^ier 
three  days:  meaning,  not  after  the  third  day  was 
ended,  but  after  it  was  begun.  Just  as  when  Reho* 
boam  had  said  unto  the  people.  Came  again  unto  me 
tidier  three  days ;  it  follows.  So  aU  the  people  came  to 
Rehohoam  on  tlve  third  day,  as  the  kifig  bade,  saymg. 
Come  again  to  me  on  the  third  day  *.  And  in  one 
single  place  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  said,  the  /8m 
iff  man  shoM  he  in  the  heart  of  the  earth  three  dwys 
and  three  nights  t*  But  this  without  doubt  was  in- 
tended to  be  understood  conformably  to  the  rest :  as 
it  well  may.  For  a  day  and  night  in  the  Jewish  lan« 
guage  is  no  more,  than  what  we  commonly  call  a  day 
in  ours.  Hence  we  find  in  the  book  of  Esther,  that 
when  she  had  appointed  the  Jews  to  fast  for  her  good 
success,  neither  eati$ig  nor  drinking  three  days,  night 
nor  day,  that  is,  to  fiist  three  days  and  three  nights; 
and,  after  that,  she  would  go  in  to  the  king  to  petition 
for  them;  the  very  next  words,  notwithstanding,  an 
that  on  the  third  day  she  put  on  her  royal  apparel,  and 
went  into  the  king's  presence  %.  Again,  when  we 
read  that  Elijah  went  forty  days  and  forty  nights  to 
Horeb  the  mount  of  God,  1  Kings  xix.  8.  we  have  no 
cause  to  think  the  meaning  is,  that  he  travelled  incest 
santly  night  »id  day ;  for  so  his  journey  must  have 
been  much  sooner  ended :  but  that  he  employed  in  it 
such  a  part  of  every  day,  during  all  that  time,  as  ha 
was  conveniently  able.  This  way  of  speaking  may 
seem  strange  to  us :  but  the  Jews  understand  it  so 
well,  that  not  a  man  of  them,  excepting  a  very  weak 

♦  2  Chron.  x.  5. 12.    See  Whitby  on  Mark  viii.  SL 

t  Matth.  xii.  40. 

J  Esth.  iv.  16.  V.  1.    See  Whitby  <m  Matth.  xii.  40. 
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fJne  of  late  date  •,  hath  eyer  pretended  to  raise  an 
objection  firom  this  passage^  though  very  slight  pre- 
ti^ities  win  serve  their  turn  t-  Thus  then  our  Sa- 
Vkmr,  dying  on  Friday,  and  rising  on  Sunday,  was 
dead  three  days,  and  yet  rose  the  third :  which  waS 
A  sufBcient  space  of  time  to  prore  him  reaDy  dead : 
htit  not  sufBcient,  either  for  him  to  see  corruption,  or 
hr  his  etiemies  to  leave  off  watching  his  grave,  or 
for  his  disciples  to  despair  absolutely  and  totaDy: 
and  therefore  no  fitter  time  could  have  been  fixed. 

I J  J.  The  third  point  to  be  considered  is ;  the  uses 
of  the  resurrection  of  Christ :  which  are  great  and 
many. 

In  general,  it  appears  plainly  from  hence,  that  he 
really  came  from  God ;  and  that  therefore  whatever 
he  hath  commanded  must  be  done ;  and  whatever  he 
&ath  affirmed,  promised  or  threatened,  will  be  fouiid 
true.  For  there  can  possibly  be  no  stronger  proof  of 
Ids  divine  mission,  than,  when  he  had  been  openly 
put  to  death  as  a  deceiver,  for  God  to  reverse  the 
sentence  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner,  as  restoring 
hkn  to  life  again.  This  Was  the  great  evidence,  to 
wbi<th  he  had  before  his  death  appealed.  No  one 
dther  did,  or  could;^  object  against  it,  as  not  being  a 
deei^ive  one.  And  therefore  on  its  coming  to  pass,  a^ 
he  had  foretold  it  would,  he  is  justly  said  by  the 
Apostle  to  be  declared  the  Son  of  Ood  tdith  power y  hy 
the  resurrection  from  the  dead  J.  But  there  are  two 
Aings  proved  by  it  more  particularly. 

1.  That  his  sufferings  are  accepted  by  our  heavenly 
Father,  a  full  atonement  for  the  sins  of  men.     For 

•  Nizzachon  vet.  in  Wagenseil,  p.  %^^,  who  objects,  that  at  most 
it  could  be  but  three  days  and  two  nights. 
+  Concemtng  this  whole  matter,  see  Reland,  Ant.  4.  1.  21. 
X  Rom.  i.  4. 
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since  God  hath  loosed  the  bands  of  the  grave  witfr 
which  he  was  holden  on  our  account ;  it  is  mamfefitr 
that  he  hatii  completed  the  satisfaction  owing  fton^ 
us :  that  he  hath  through  death  destroyed  him  *iat 
had  the  power  of  deaths  that  is  the  devil;  and  delivifred, 
those,  who,  through  fear  qf  it,  were  all  their  ljfe4ima- 
subject  to  bondage  *.  If  then  we  do  by  faith  and  let: 
pentance^  qualify  ourselves  to  receive  the  pardon^ 
that  he  is  authorized  to  give ;  we  may  boldUy  say 
with  the  Apostle,  Who  shall  lay  any  thing  to  the  eimrge, 
of  God's  elect  9  It  is  God  that  justifieth  :  who  is  he  that 
condemnethf  It  is  Christ  that  died;  yea  rather  that 
is  risen  again,  who  is  even  at  the  right  hand  of  Gody 
who  maketh  intercession/or  us  f . 

2.  From  our  Saviour's  resurrection  appears  the. 
certainty  of  our  own.  The  promise  which  he  mi^deii 
was,  that  every  one  who  helieveth  on  him  shmdd  hmoe^. 
everlasting  l^e,  and  he  would  raise  him  up  at  the  last: 
day% :  and  to  shew  the  truth  of  it^  he  raised  up  him*) 
self  firom  the  death,  which  he  had  suffered  for  the^ 
sins^  of  men.  This  is  a  proof,  clear  and  strong  beyond 
all  exception  or  cavil.  Since  Christ  is  risen,  our  re-^ 
Burrection  is  possible:  and  since  Christ  hath  pro^ 
mised,  it  is  certain.  J^  then  we  believe  that  Jes» 
died,  and  rose  again,  we  must  believe  too,  as  St.  Paul, 
justly  argues,  that  them  also,  which  sleep  in  Jesus,  wiU- 
God  bring  with  him.  For  the  Lord  himseff  shall  de^^ 
scendfrom  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the-, 
archangel,  and  mth  the  trump  (fGod;  and  the  dea4\ 
in  Christ  shall  rise  first ;  and  they  which  are  aUve  and 
remain,  shall  he  caught  up  together  with  them  in  tis^ 
clouds,  and  so  sitall  we  he  ever  with  the  Lord  §.  Blessed 
therefore  he  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 

*  H«b.  ii.  14,  15.  jt  Rom,  viii.  33,34. 

J  John  vi.  40.  §  1  Thess.  iv.  14.  16, 17* 
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Christ,  who  according  to  Ms  aJmndant  mercy,  hath  be- 
gotten  us  again  to  a  livehf  hope,  by  the  resurrection  ^ 
Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead ;  to  an  inheritance  incor- 
ruptible and  undefUed,  thatfadeth  not  away,  reserved 
im  heaioenfor  us  *.  And  may  the  God  of  peace,  that 
brought  again  from  the  dead  that  great  Shepherd  of 
the  sheep,  through  the  hlbod  cf  the  everlasting  cove- 
nant,  make  us  perfect  in  every  good  work,  to  do  his 
witt  :  working  in  us  that  which  is  well  pleasing  to  his 
sight,  through  Jesus  Christ:  to  whom  he  glory,  for 
ever  and  ever.    Amen  f. 

•  1  Pet,  L  3,  4,  t  Hcb.  xiiL  20,  %\. 
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CREED. 


Artiole  VI.  He  ascended  into  heaven,  and  sitteth  on 
the  right  hand  of  God,  the  Father  Almighty. 

The  first  care  of  our  blessed  Lord,  in  consequence 
of  his  resurrection,  was  to  satisfy  his  disciples  fully 
of  the  truth  of  it :  the  next  to  fit  them  for  instructing 
mankind  in  his  religion,  of  which  it  was  one  principal 
doctrine  and  evidence.  He  therefore  shewed  himself 
alive  to  them,  (ifler  his  passion,  by  many  infaUible proofs ; 
being  seen  of  them  forty  days;  and  speaking  qfthe  things 
pertaini7ig  to  the  kingdom  of  God  *.  This  being  done, 
as  he  had  now  gone  through  the  whole  of  his  work 
on  earth ;  it  was  proper,  that  he  should  return  to  that 
happy  place,  from  whence  his  compassion  to  a  lost 
world  had  brought  him  down :  according  to  the  words 
of  his  own  prayer  :  Father  the  lumr  is  come  ;  I  have 
glorified  thee  on  earth  ;  I  have  finished  the  work,  which 
thou  gavest  me  to  do.  And  now,  O  Father,  glorify 
thou  me  with  the  glory,  which  I  had  with  thee  before 
the  world  was  f :  there  did  not  remain  any  further 
reason  for  his  appearing  personally  amongst  men; 
till  he  should  come  again,  to  judge  the  quick  and  the 
dead.  Many  ages  were  to  pass  before  that  great 
and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord  %.  It  was  fit  therefore 
that,  as  St.  Peter  speaks,  the  heaven  should  receive 
him,  imtil  the  times  qfthe  restitution  of  all  things  §. 

•  Acts  i.  3.  +  John  xvii.  4,  5. 

f  JoeliL81.  §  Actsiii.  21. 
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And  though  the  redemption  of  mankind  was  com^ 
pleted  hj  him  so  far^  as,  in  this  lower  world/  it  eould 
be ;  yet  there  was  left  an  important  part  of  it^  to  be 
accomplished  above.  The  Jevrish  dispensation,  as 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  more  especially  informs 
iit^  was  a  shadow  qf  good  things  to  come  *.  As  there- 
fore^ under  this,  the  great  sacrifice  of  atonement  was 
yearly  sbin  without  the  sanctuary  first :  and  then  the 
higb^priest  entered  alone,  with  die  blood  of  it,  into 
the  iMst  holy  place ;  there  to  offer  it  before  the  Lord» 
and  atone  for  the  sins  of  the  people :  so,  in  the  Gos- 
peia^e,  was  <wr  blessed  Saviour,  first,  as  the  lamb  ^ 
Qod  fji  to  be  sacrificed  for  our  sins  on  earth ;  and 
then,  as  the  high^-priest  ^  our  profession  %,  to  enter, 
wUhhis  own  blood,  into  heaven,  the  true  holy  place,  of 
which  the  other  was  ajigure ;  there  to  appear  with  it, 
i  tM.  the  presence  ^  God,  for  us  § :  and  thus,  having  qf- 
fered  one  saer^ejbr  sins,  Ike  was  for  ever  to  sit  down 
an  the  right  hand  ^  God\\. 

When  the  time  therefore  was  come,  for  this  pur- 
pose of  divine  wisdom  to  take  effect ;  having  gradu- 
ally prepared  the  minds  of  his  Apostles  to  bear  his 
depsoture,  he,  in  the  last  place,  with  his  usual  ten- 
dopmess,.  gave  them  a  solemn  blessing :  the  words  of 
which  indeed  are  not  delivered  down  to  us  ;  but  pro- 
bably they  might  not  be  unlike,  and  cert^nly  they 
could  not  weU  be  more  affectionate,  than  those, 
which  we  find  he  used  for  their  consolation,  even  be^- 
fore  his  sufferings,  on  a  more  distant  prospect  of  his 
being  taken  from  them.  Let  not  your  heart  he  traur 
hied:  ye  believe  in  God;,  believe  also  in  me.  I  go  to 
prepare  a  place  for  you  ;  and  I  will  come  again,  and 
receive  you  unto  myself;  that  where  I  am,  there  ye  may 

*  Heb.  n.  i.  t  John  u  29.  X  Heb.  iii.  1. 

S  Heb.  ix.  12.  24.  U  Heb.  x.  12. 
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WaUo.'  WJmtioever  ye  shaU  ash  in  my  name,  that 
Mill  do.  And  I  wiUpray  the  Father,  and  he  shall 
give  you  another  comforter,  that  he  may  abide  with  you 
for  ever.  Peace  I  leave  with  you :  my  peace  I  give 
unto  you :  not  as  the  world  giveth,  give  I  unto  you. 
Let  not  your  heart  he  troubled,  neither  let  it  he  ftfraid"^. 
It  is  expedient/or  you,  that  I  go  away.  For  if  I  go 
not  away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you ;  hut 
y^I  depart,  I  will  send  him  unto  you,  and  your  heart 
shall  rejoice,  and  your  joy  no  man  takethfrom  you. 
These  things  I  have  spoken  unto  you,  that  in  me  ye 
might  have  peace.  In  the  world  ye  shaU  have  trihulan 
tion:  hut  he  of  good  cheer:  I  have  overcome  the 
world1[. 

Undoubtedly  with  such  like  words  of  grace  and 
affection^  which  every  good  Christian  may  and  ought 
to  consider  as  spoken  to  himself^  did  our  Lord^  before 
his  departure,  comfort  his  disciplea  under  the  imme- 
diate view  of  that  interesting  event  And  it  came  to 
pass,  the  Evangelist  informs  us,  that  a^  he  was  yet 
blessing  them,  while  they  heheld,  he  wa>s  taken  up  :  and 
a  cloud  received  him  out  of  their  sight  %. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  stronger  or  more 
various  emotions  of  mind^  than  those,  with  which  the 
breast  of  every  one  of  his  followers  must  be  filled,  on 
this  occasion  :  of  surprise  and  astonishment  at  what 
they  had  seen ;  of  gratitude  and  tenderness,  in  return 
for  what  they  had  heard ;  of  grief  and  fear  concern- 
ing their  now  solitary  condition :  yet  mixed,  at  the 
same  time,  with  submission  and  hope,  and  faithful 
trust  in  their  dear  Lord.  But  as  he  himself  had  told 
them.  If  they  loved  him,  they  would  rejoice,  hecause  he 
went  unto  the  Father  %;  so,  in  fact,  amidst  all  the 
passions  working  within  them,  this  prevailed  above 

•  John  xiv.  1,  2,  8.  18. 16,  27.  t  John  xvi.  7.  22.  $3. 

J  Luke  xxiv.  51.     Acta  i.  9.  §  John  xiv.  28. 
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Che  rest ;  and  triumphant  gladness  of  heart  was  the 
feeling,  that  took  possession,  and  dwelt  with  them. 
Tkey  worshipped  him,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem  with 
great  joy:  and  were  conthmaUy  in  the  temple,  praising 
and  Messing  God*. 

Let  us  then  rejoice  also  in  this  glorious  exaltation 
of  Christ  our  head.  Let  us  consider  the  opportunity 
it  gives  us  of  exercising  thatybtVA  in  him,  which  the 
Apostle  justly  calls  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen  f : 
and  of  obtaining  a  reward,  suitable  to  the  greater 
virtue  and  piety  that  we  shew,  in  conducting  aright 
our  understandings,  our  hearts,  and  our  lives,  imder 
a  lower,  and  yet  sufficient,  degree  of  evidence  for  our 
holy  religion.  Because  thou  hast  seen  me,  saith  he 
himself  to  St.  Thomas,  thou  hast  believed:  blessed  are 
they,  that  haive  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believedX*  This 
blessedness  therefore,  by  his  ascension,  he  hath  left 
to  bis  whole  church  the  means  of  acquiring :  that  the 
trial  qf  your  faith,  as  St  Peter  expresses  it,  may  be 
found  unto  praise,  and  honour,  and  glory,  at  the  ap- 
pearing qf  Jesus  Christ :  whom  not  having  seen,  ye 
love  ;  and  in  whom,  though  now  ye  see  him  not,  yet  be- 
lieving, ye  rejoice  ynth  joy  unspeakable  and  full  qf 
glory;  receiving  the  end  qf  your  faith,  the  salvation  qf 
your  souls  §.  Let  us  consider  too,  that  if  his  absence 
tries  our  faith,  the  manner  of  his  going  away  power- 
fully confirms  it.  For  the  Apostles  were  eye-wit- 
nesses of  his  ascending  into  the  clouds :  and  what 
stronger  proof  need  we,  of  his  coming  from  God, 
than  his  being  thus  taken  up  to  him  again  ;  accord- 
ing to  his  own  repeated  predictions ;  besides  the  re- 
markable, though  obscurer,  intimations  of  the  same 
tilings  in  the  Old  Testament  ? 

•  Luke  xxiv.  52.  t  Heb.  xi.  1. 

I  John  XX.  ^9.  §  1  Pet  i.  7»  8,  9. 
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Nor  let  it  seem  strange,  that  the  Scripture  should 
speak  of  one  especial  place,  as  the  peculiar  and  ap- 
propriated residence  of  God.  We  acknowledge  tlmt 
he  isy  and  cannot  but  he,  every  where*  Heaven  and 
earth  are  fvU  of  the  majesty  of  his  glory*:  yea,  Ac 
heave»,  and  heaiven  qf  havens,  cannot  contain  him  f* 
Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  spirit  9  or  whither  shaU 
Ifieefrom  thy  presence  9  j(fl  ascendup  into  heatxn^ 
thou  art  there:  ^  I  go  down  to  hell,  thou  art  ther^ 
also.  If  1  take  the  wings  (fthe  morning,  and  remain 
in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea  ;  even  there  shall  thj/. 
hand  lead  me,  and  thy  right  hand  shall  hold  meX. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  the  Scripture  constantly 
xnenti<ms  him,  as  having  condescended  to  establish 
his  throne  in  one  partiX  place ;  and  exhibit  him. 
self  there,  in  the  symbol  of  light  inaccessible :  where 
ther^ore  his  holy  angels  attend  upon  him*  and  see 
his  face ;  from  whence  he  issues  forth  his  commands, 
as  princes  do  theirs  from  the  royal  palace :  and  is 
represented,  as  viewing  and  observing  the  acticms  of 
his  creatures ;  and  pouring  down  blessings  or  ven- 
geance, as  their  behaviour  requires*  The  Lord  is  in 
his  holy  temple,  the  Lord's  seat  is  in  heaven :  his  eyes 
hehold,,  his  eye4ids^  try,  the  children  ofmen%,  Here 
it  is,  that  thousand  thousands  minister  unto  him  ;  and 
(en  thousand  times  ten  thousand  stand  before  him\, 
celebrating  his  praises,  and  rejoicing  in  the  light  of 
his  countenance.  For  in  his  presence  is  fulness  qf 
joy,  and  at  his  right  hand  there  are  pleasures  for 
evermore  ^. 

In  this  blessed  place  then  did  our  Saviour  ascend : 
and  there,  as  the  Creed,  in  conformity  with  Scrip- 
ture, teaches,  sat  down  at  the  right  Jiand  of  the  Father. 

•  TcDeuni.         +  1  Kings  viii.  27.         %  P«alm  cxxxix.  7 — 10. 
§  Psalm  xi.  4.       ||  Dan.  vii.  10.  f  Psalm  xvii.  12. 
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Not  that  God,  who  is  an  infinite  spirit^  and  by  the 
word  of  his  power  doth  whatever  he  pl^uses^  both  hi 
heaven  and  earth ;  either  hath,  or  needs,  bodily  mem- 
bers, for  instruments  of  perception  or  action,  like  our 
imperfect  nature.  But  these  thbeigs  are  figuratively 
ascribed  to  him,  in  condescension  to  human  eapaci* 
ties.  And  the  meaning  of  such  figures  is  easUy  ua- 
deratood.  He  is  the  king  of  the  whole  world.  Now 
into  a  king's  immediate  pres^ice  not  all  persons  are 
usually  admitted,  and  of  those  who  are,  not  all  pos- 
sess the  same  rank  and  degree  of  nearness  to  him : 
but  every  one  such  as  he  pleases  to  appoint  Now 
the  highest  mark  of  dignity,  which  the  eastern  mon- 
archs  conferred  on  the  person,  whom  they  esteemed 
and  favoured  most,  was  placing  him  on  occasions  of 
solemnity,  at  their  right  hand :  the  second  in  honour 
waa  next  to  the  royal  persion,  on  the  other  side ;  and 
the  rest  of  the  court  suc^ceeded  in  the  same  order. 
Thus,  when  the  mother  of  king  Solomon  came  to  pe- 
tition for  Adonijah,  the  Scripture  informs  viB,  ke  sat 
doum  on  the  throne,  and  cctf/ued  a  seat  to  be  set  for 
ker^  and  she  sat  on  his  right  hand*.  And  when  the 
sons  of  Zebedee  had,  by  mistake,  imagined  the  king- 
^m  of  our  Saviour  to  be  like  one  of  this  world,  their 
petition  was,  that  they  might  sit,  one  on  his  right  hand, 
the  other  on  his  Irft,  in  his  kingdom  f.  Sometimes 
the  posture  of  standing  is  mentioned :  as  Psalm  xlv,  9. 
on  thy  right  hand  did  stand  the  queen  in  gold  of  Ophir. 
And,  when  the  court  of  heaven,  attending  on  their 
sovereign,  is  described  ;  /  saw,  saith  the  prophet,  the 
Lord  sitting  on  his  throne :  and  all  the  host  qf  heaven 
standing  hy  him,  on  his  right  hand  and  on  his  left^. 
When  therefore  our  blessed  Lord  is  represented  by 
St.  Stephen  to  stand,  or  in  the  cxth  Psalm,  and  fre- 

*  1  Kings  il  19.        f  Matth.  xx.  21.        j:  1  Kings  xxii.  19. 
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quently  iii  the  New  Testament^  to  sit  at  the  right 
hand  of  God :  we  are  to  eonceive  by  it,  not  that  he  h 
cxmfined  to  this  or  that  posture  or  phce ;  but  fhat  he 
id  raised>  in  respect  of  his  human  nature,  to  a  rank 
khd  station  above  all  creatures :  possest  of  the  fidkat 
happiness,  the  highest  honour,  and  the  most  sovereign 
authority:  that  authority,  with  which  Daniel  foretell 
his  being  invested :  /  saw,  and  behold,  one,  like  0ie 
Son  of  man,  came  with  the  clouds  of  heaven:  and 
came  to  the  Ancient  of  days,  and  they  brought  him 
near  before  him;  and  there  was  given  him  dommam 
^'^  S*^^ry  ^'^  ^  kingdom;  that  all  people,  nations, 
and  languages  should  serve  him;  his  dominion  is  oh 
everlasting  dominion,  which  shaU  not  pass  away  ;  and 
his  kingdom  that  which  shall  not  be  destroyed*.  Thte 
fulfilling  of  which  prophecy  is  thus  recorded  by  fhe 
Apostle :  God  raised  him  from  the  dead,  and  set  Mm 
at  his  own  right  hand  in  the  heavenly  places,  far  cbavt 
all  principality  and  power,  and  might  and  dominion, 
and  every  name  that  is  named,  not  only  in  this  world, 
but  also  in  that  which  is  to  come'\,  that  at  the  name  qf 
Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and 
things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the  earthX'  ond he 
must  reign,  till  he  hath  put  all  enemies  under  hisfeet%. 
Sitting  at  God's  right  hand  impKes  this  pre-eminence: 
for  to  which  of  the  angels  said  God  at  any  time.  Sit 
thou  OH  my  right  hand,  until  I  make  thine  enemies 
thy  footstool  II  ? 

Indeed  all  power,  both  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  was 
given  to%  our  Saviour  before  his  ascension;  but  not 
till  afterwards  was  his  title  to  it  publicly  recognized, 
and  possession  of  it  solemnly  taken  by  him :  which,  in 
other  words,  is  sitting  down  at  the  right  hand  of  God. 

♦  Dan.  vii.  13, 14.       t  Eph,  i.  20,  21.  I  Phil.  ii.  10. 

k  1  Cor.  XV.  '25.  II  Hcb.  i.  13.  f  Matth.  Sixviii.  18. 
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But  let  us  considei^  not  only  the  nature  of  our 
SftTiour's  exaltation:  but  what  principally  coneerna 
m,  the  benefits  of  it  to  mankind,  wUch  are  three  s 
Us  sending  the  Holy  Spirit  to  abide  for  ever  with  his 
church:  his  interceding  for  it  with  the  Father :  his 
powerful  protection  of  it  against  its  enemies. 

1.  His  sending  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  was  reserved 
with  great  wisdom,  till  after  his  ascension ;  both  be- 
cause it  was  then  most  needed,  to  comfort  his  dis- 
ciples under  the  loss  of  his  personal  presence :  and 
also,  because  it  afibrded  a  new  evidence  of  his  divine 
power,  that,  far  from  being  in  a  worse  condition 
by  his  departure,  they  were  endued  with  higher 
degrees  of  miraculous  gifts,  than  ever  they  had  been 
before.  St.  John  therefore,  upon  our  Saviour's  pro- 
mising the  Spirit  to  them  who  should  believe  on  hun, 
observes,  that  the  Spirit  was  not  yet  given,  because 
Jesus  was  not  yet  glorjfied*.  And  SL  Peter,  on  the 
day  when  it  was  bestowed,  saith,  Therrfere,  being  by 
the  right  hand  (^Ood  exalted,  and  hax^ng  reeeiDed  qf 
the  Father  the  promise  itf  the  HoLy  Ghost,  he  hath 
shed  forth  this  which  ye  now  see  and  hear^^  The 
miraculous  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghosts  indeed,  being  no 
longer  necessary,  ceased  many  ages  ago:  but  his* 
sanctifying  graces,  a  much  more  important  blessing, 
which  we  shaU  always  need,  continue  still :  and  con^ 
stitutehis  present  share  in  the  work  of  our  redemp- 
tion :  agreeably  to  the  assurance,  which  our  blessed 
Lord  gavCy  of  another  contforter  to  abide  with  us,  and 
dwell  in  us /or  ever  %. 

2.  His  intercession  with  the  Father.  For  this  ob- 
lation of  himself  being  accepted,  as  the  foundation 
of  a  new  covenant  of  mercy  and  favour ;  we  have 
now  aa advocate  in  heaven,  sure  to  prevail;  an  high 

♦  John  ▼ii.  92.  t  Acts  ii.  .33^  t  John  xiv.  16,  17. 
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priest,  that  can  be  touched  with  the  feeling  qf  our  in- 
Jlrmties,  having  been  tempted  in  all  points  as  we  are\ 
ever  appearing  for  us  in  the  presence  of  God :  and 
efficaciously  pleading  the  pardon^  which  he  hath^ 
purchased^  for  all  who  repent  of  and  forsake  th6ir 
sins.  Who  then  is  he  that  condenmeth  f  It  is  Chtisi 
that  died;  yea  rather^  that  is  risen  again;  who  is  eten 
at  the  right  hand  qf  God;  who  also  nuiketh  interceS" 
sum  for  us'\. 

8.  His  protection  of  his  church  against  all  its  ene- 
mies^ spiritual  and  temporal.  The  attempts  of  the 
former  he  defeats  by  the  above-mentioned  methods, 
the  influences  of  [his  Spirit  to  preserve  us  from  siny 
and  the  efficacy  of  his  intercession  to  procure  u^ 
pardon  on  most  equitable  terms^  whenever  we  fall 
into  it  As  for  the  latter :  upon  the  first  opposers  of 
his  church,  the  Jewish  and  Roman  persecutors,  his 
vindictive  power  had  been  most  remarkably  exw- 
dsed :  and  the  succeeding  adversaries  of  religion,  ill 
every  age,  have  served,  and  shall  serve,  only  for  a 
trial  of  the  faith  and  patience  qf  the  saints  %:  gene- 
rally, without .  prevailing  to  their  harm  even  here; 
and  always  being  subservient  to  their  happiness 
hereafter:  tiU  at  length  the  appointed  time  shall 
come,  when  the  kingdoms  qf  this  world  shall  become 
the  kingdoms  qf  the  Lord  and  of  his  Christ  § :  and 
having  reigned  on  this  earth,  till  its  period  arrives, 
he  shall  resign  up  to  God  his  kingdom  of  grace,  its 
end  being  accomplished ;  and  reign  over  his  saints 
in  that  of  glory,  for  ever  and  ever ;  fully  performing 
that  invariable  promise.  To  him  that  overcometh  will 
I  grant  to  sit  with  me  in  my  throne;  even  a^  I  also 

•  Heb.  iv,  15.  +  Rom.  viii.  34. 
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oMreame,  and  am  set  dawn  with  my  Father  m  hi$ 
throne^. 

These  things  being  so,  instead  of  amusing  ottr^ 
selves  with  the  speculative  consideration  of  his 
ascension,  and  the  reasons  of  it ;  we  should  learn 
from  his  departure  to  prepare  for  his  return.  To 
this  was  the  attention  of  those,  who  saw  it,  directed 
by  the  angels.  Ye  men  qf  Galilee,  why  stand  ye 
gazing  np  into  heaven  9  This  same  Jesus t  which  is 
taken  up  from  you,  shaU  so  came,  in  like  manner  as  ye 
hm>e  seen  him  go  into  heaven  f.  The  present  article 
of  our  Creed  is,  that  he  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  qf 
God.  The  next  is,  that,^oa»  thence  he  shall  come  to 
judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  And  what  should  this 
very  close  connexion  teach  us,  but  that  we  all  be 
careful  to  behave  in  such  manner,  that  we  may  be 
ready  to  meet  our  LordX  at  his  coming,  and  enter 
vsrith  him  into  his  joy  ^  ?  .  He  hath  descended  upon 
earth  to  procure  us  a  right  to  future  happiness;  and 
instruct  us,  how  to  obtain  it :  he  is  now  ascended 
up  into  heaven,  to  prepare  a  place  for  us  || :  there 
seated  in  glory,  he  invites  us  to  him.  What  then 
remains,  but  that  we  fix  our  hearts  where  our  trea- 
sure  is  %  :  and  set  our  egffections  on  those  things  that 
are  above,  where  Christ  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  qf 
God  •*  ?  But  in  vain  do  we  rejoice  in  a  glorified 
Saviour,  unless  we  become  his  friends,  by  doing  what 
he  comnurnds  us-^-^i  in  vain  do  we  lift  up  our  eyes 
and  our  wishes  to  his  happy  abode ;  unless,  by  re- 
sembling him  now  in  purity  and  holiness,  we  qualify 
ourselves  to  partake  hereafter  the  resemblance  of  his 
glory.      Who  shaU  fiscend  into  the  hill  of  the  Lordf 

♦  Rev.  iii.  21.  +  Acts  i.  11.  i  1  Thess.  iv.  17 

f  Matth.  XXV.  21.        ||  John  xiv.  2.  f  Matth.  vi.  21. 

••  Col.  iii.  1.  -tt  John  xv.  14. 
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or  who  shaU  stand  in  his  holy  place?  Even  he  that 
leadeth  an  uncorrupt  life,  and  doth  the  thing  that  is 
right,  and  speaketh  the  truth  from  his  hearts  He 
that  hath  used  no  deceit  in  his  tongue^nor  done  evil  to 
his  neighbour,  and  hath  not  slandered  his  neighbour ^ 
'He  that  setteth  not  by  himself;  hut  is  lowly  in  his  own 
eyes.  In  whose  eyes  a  vile  person  is  contemned:  but 
he  honoureth  them  that  fear  the  Lord.  He  that  hath 
clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart,  and  doth  not  Itft  up  his 
soul  unto  vanity.  He  shall  receive  the  blessing  from 
the  Lord,  and  righteousness  from  the  God  of  his  sal* 
vation^. 

*  Psalm  XV.  and  xxiv. 
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CREED. 

le  VII.     From  theiwe  he  shall  came  to  jndge  the 

quick  and  the  dead. 

is  the  great  and  awful  doctrine,  which  makes 
e  preceding  ones  so  important  to  us :  that  God 
appoi?Ued  a  day,  in  which  he  will  judge  the  world 
^hteousness  by  thatmanwhom  he  hath  ordained*  : 
ith,  the  belief  of  which  it  infinitely  concerns 
'  one  of  us  to  settle  well  in  our  souls,  and  be 
affected  by  it 

e  reason  of  our  minds,  and  even  the  feelings  of 
earts,  give  us  very  strong  grounds  to  be  per- 
id  of  a  future  judgement,  had  we  no  further  evi- 
5.  We  are  all  of  us,  by  nature,  capable  of  per- 
ig  what  is  just  and  right  for  us  to  do,  and  what 
lerwise :  we  are  all  capable  of  acting  according 
is  perception :  we  all  see,  it  is  fit  we  should ; 
it  we  should  suffer  for  it,  if  we  do  not.  When 
shave  according  to  our  duty,  there  springs  up  a 
litful  peace  and  security  within  our  breasts: 
we  knowingly  transgress  it,  we  not  only  disap- 
5  and  accuse  ourselves,  whether  we  will  or  not, 
rxperience  a  foreboding  expectation  of  just  re- 

*  Acts  xvii.  31. 
L.  VI.  I 
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compence.  For  tvickedness  condemned  hy  her  own 
witness  is  very  timorous :  and,  being  pressed  with  con- 
science ,  always  forecasteth  grievous  things*.  Nor  do 
these  horrors  relate  only,  or  chiefly,  to  what  we  have 
deserved  to  suffer  in  this  world ;  but  when  our  share 
in  it  draws  to  an  end,  and  death  approaches,  then 
our  fears  grow  stronger  than  ever,  concerning  some- 
what, which  is  yet  to  comef.  And  thus  are  all  men 
a  law  unto  themselves  ;  and  shew  the  work  of  the  law 
written  in  their  hearts,  their  conscience  also  bearing 
witness  J. 

That  some  persons  are  able  to  overwhehn  these 
apprehensions  under  business  and  pursuits,  to  drown 
them  in  debauchery  and  intemperance,  to  divert 
them  by  pleasures  and  amusements,  to  set  up  little 
cavils  against  them,  and  even  affect  to  ridicule  them ; 
is  no  objection  in  the  least  to  their  being  just  and 
well-grounded.  The  feeling  is  plainly  natund :  every 
one  of  these  methods  to  get  rid  of  it,  is  plainly  a 
force  upon  nature.  Often  it  returns  with  douMe 
terror,  for  having  been  unjustly  driven  away ;  and 
seldom,  or  never,  can  the  most  thoughtless,  or  most 
hardened  person,  lose  intirely  those  fears,  which  are 
seated  in  the  very  bottom  of  our  souls ;  and  which 
if  we  could  lose,  we  should  only  be  the  more  surely 
miserable ;  for  still  the  foundation  of  them  would  re- 
main unshaken. 

Still  it  would  be  true,  that  there  is  a  God,  who 
made  us,  and  is  at  all  times  intimately  present  witii 
us  :  who  therefore  with  unspeakably  more  ease  per* 
ceives  all  that  passes  in  our  very  hearts,  than  we  do 
one  another's  outward  actions :  who  being  perfect  in 

Wisd.  xvii,  11.  f  Enrfi^av  tk   1771/(1}   rot/  oifad«i  rfXivm^fff 
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knowledge^  distinguishes,  in  every  case,  what  is 
good  fircnn  what  is  evil ;  and  being  perfect  in  holi* 
ness,  approves  the  one,  and  abhors  the  other.  Even 
we  are  thus  affected  in  some  degree ;  and  his  infinite 
parity  must  therefore  be  infinitely  more  so.  Now 
what  he  hates,  he  can  punish  as  he  pleases ;  and  re- 
ward what  he  loves :  for  all  power  is  in  his  hands : 
aQ  nature  depends  on  the  word  of  his  mouth ;  and 
he  is  the  same  yesterday ^  to-day y  and  for  ever^. 

Think  then :  will  the  righteous  and  holy  king  of 
the  whole  earth,  when  he  hath  planted  his  laws  in  our 
hearts,  when  he  hath  made  us  for  the  very  purpose  of 
obeying  them,  when  he  hath  filled  us  with  so  deiep  a 
sense  of  what  will  follow  if  we  disobey  them ;  suffer 
OS  after  this  to  despise  and  dishonour  him,  to  injure 
his  creatures,  abuse  ourselves,  and  disappoint  the 
great  design  of  forming  us ;  and  yet  take  no  notice  ? 
Doth  he  govern  the  world,  to  the  very  least  parts  of 
it,  with  so  much  wisdom  and  care>  in  every  other 
respect :  and  will  he  be  so  unwise  and  negligent,  as 
to  overlook  the  one  thing,  that  deserves  his  attention 
above  all ;  and  make  no  distinction  between  him  that 
ierveth  God,  and  him  that  servetk  him  not'\  ?  It  can- 
not be ;  and  the  conscience  of  every  one  of  yoU,  at 
diia  moment,  tells  you  it  cannot. 

If  then  such  a  distinction  will  be  made,  when  and 
where  will  it  be  made  ?  Here,  in  this  world,  it  plainly 
is  not  done,  to  a  degree  that  the  Almighty  governor 
©f  it  can  possibly  think  sufiicient.  Perpetually  we 
see  just  men,  to  whom  it  happeneth  ojccording  to  the 
work  of  the  wicked;  and  wicked  men,  to  whom  it  hap^ 
peneth  according  to  the  work  of  the  righteous  X. 
Amidst  all  this  disorder,  there  are  indeed  evident 
mai^  of  a  providence :  but  of  a  providence,  that 

•  Heb.  xiii.  8.  \  Mai.  iii.  18.  {  Eccl.  viii.  14. 
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gives  only  specimens  and  earnests  of  its  justice  at, 
present ;  reserving  the  full  vindication  and  display 
of  itself  for  that  future  state,  in  which  our  souli^. 
being  naturally  immortal,  are  evidently  destined  to 
exist ;  and  where  all  men  shall  receive  according  to. 
their  works.  This  is  the  great  end  that  God  had  ill 
his  view,  when  he  created  us ;  and  it  is  the  principal, 
point,  that  we^hould  have  in  our  own  view,  through 
the  whole  of  our  lives. 

More  or  less  all  mankind,  even  in  their  darkest 
ignorance,  have  always  had  some  persuasion  of  t 
future  recompence;  which,  however  mixed  witik 
errors,  yet,  being  thus  universal  and  lasting,  must 
have  been  grounded  in  nature  and  truth.  And  thei 
wiser  and  better  any  persons  were,  amongst  the  heai* 
thens,  the  stronger  and  more  rational  belief  they  had 
of  this  doctrine :  which  yet  was  not  owing  merely  t(l 
their  wishes  and  their  hopes :  for  the  worst  of  sinnei% 
that  were  the  farthest  from  desiring  a  just  reward 
hereafter,  feared  it,  whether  they  would  or  not 
Thus  we  find  it  recorded  of  a  very  wicked  heatheOi 
that  when  Paul  reasoned  of  righteotisness,  and  tenh 
perance,  and  judgement  to  come,  Felix  trembled^. 

But  still,  while  the  evidence  of  this  great  artii^ 
consisted  wholly  in  mere  human  reasonings,  about  • 
matter  that  was  out  of  sight ;  bad  persons,  though 
they  could  not  help  at  some  times  believing  enougk 
to  fright  them,  yet  made  a  shift  at  others  to  disb^ 
lieve  enough,  to  make  them  tolerably  easy  in  doii^ 
wrong ;  and  good  persons,  though  they  might  havt 
hope  sufiicient  to  influence  them  in  common  caseSii 
yet  often  had  not  sufficient  to  support  them  under 
harder  duties,  and  heavier  afflictions,  than  ordinary. 
Even  the  obscurer  confirmations  of  this  doctrine  in 

•  Acts  xxiv.  25. 
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the  Old  Testament  therefore  were  a  great  benefit  to 
those,  who  partook  of  them:  and  as  they  had  no 
right  to  any  such  assurances  of  it,  they  had  no  cause 
to  complain,  that  they  were  not  clearer.  But  we 
have  infinite  cause  to  be  thankful,  who  are  favoured 
in  the  Gospel  with  the  fullest  and  strongest  attesta- 
tion to  this  most  interesting  of  all  our  concerns. 
Christians,  unless  they  renounce  their  Christianity, 
cannot  disbelieve  a  future  judgement.  The  only  dif- 
ficulty is,  to  be  influenced  by  our  belief,  as  we  ought. 
And  in  that  also  the  Scripture  hath  given  us  the  best 
help,  which  is  possible  to  be  given ;  by  its  affecting 
accounts  of  the  several  particulars  that  relate  to  this 
awful  transaction :  the  persons  on  whom,  the  person 
by  whom,  the  time  when,  the  things  for  which,  and 
the  manner  in  which,  the  final  sentence  of  happiness 
or  misery  is  to  be  pronounced.  These  points  there- 
fore I  shall  now  endeavour  to  place  before  you  dis- 
tinctly.   And, 

1.  The  persons  on  whom,  are,  the  quick,  that  is, 

the  living,  and  the  dead.     All  that  have  died  before, 

in  every  age  of  the  world,  shall  be  restored  to  life : 

and  all  that  remain  alive,  shall  be  joined  with  them 

to  receive  their  doom ;  nor  shall  any  exception  be 

made.     For  we  are  expressly  assured,  that  the  dead, 

imaU  and  great ,  shall  stand  before  God  *.     The  very 

highest  therefore  shall  not  escape  by  their  power,  the 

richest  by  their  wealth,  the  wisest  by  their  abilities 

or  artfulness:   nor,   on  the  other  hand,   shall  the 

meanest  wretch  be  looked  on,  as  too  inconsiderable 

for  God's  notice ;  or  the  most  ignorant  be  exempted 

from  answering  for  the  care,  which  he  hath  taken,  to 

get  the  knowledge,  that  he  might,  and  to  use  the 

knowledge,  that  he  had,  of  his  duty.     Whatever  our 

*  Rev.  XX.  12. 
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gtation  be^  we  are  bound  alike  to  behave  in  it,  afi  welt 
as  we  can ;  and  bow  far  we  have  done  so^  and  hoir 
fiur  we  have  £Etiled  of  it,  is  the  one  inquiry  that  our 
Judge  will  make.    Other  distinctions,  how  consider^ 
able  soever  they  appear  in  our  eyes,  to  him  are  as 
nothing.    All  creatures  are  equally  beneath  his  infr 
ixite  majesty ;  but  none  are  either  beneath  or  above 
his  inspection  now,  or  his  sentence  hereafter.    Here 
then  we  are  putj  every  one  of  us,  on  a  fair  trial, 
without  any  disadvantage  or  inequality  whatever. 
Both  the  most  honourable^  and  the  most  contempti- 
ble persons,  as  to  worldly  circumstances,  may  be 
either  the  happiest  or  the  most  miserable  in  the  next 
life,  just  as  they  shall  chuse.    Let  those  of  high  de- 
gree therefore  be  humble,  those  of  low  be  content, 
and  all  be  watchful  over  themselves. 

2.  The  person,  by  whom  the  sentence  shall  be 
passed,  is  Jesus  Christ.  Fw  the  Father  himself 
judgeth  no  man  ;  hut  hath  committed  all  judgement  to 
the  Son,  and  given  him  authority  to  execute  it,  because 
he  is  the  Son  qfman* :  because  he  is  the  person,  de- 
scribed  by  that  name  in  the  prophet  Daniel,  before 
whom  the  judgement  wa^  to  be  set,  and  the  books 
opened^ :  who  also  is  no  less  peculiarly  qualified,  than 
expressly  appointed  for  it ;  since  in  him  divine  per- 
fection is  joined  with  experience  of  human  infirmity. 
So  that  being  judged  by  one,  who  wa^  in  aU  points 
tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin  % ;  we  may  be 
sure,  that  every  due  allowance  will  be  made  to  our 
natural  weakness,  and  no  undue  one  to  our  wilful 
wickedness.  Unless  therefore  we  repent  and  amend, 
he,  that  came  the  first  time  to  save  us,  will  come  the 
second  to  condemn  us ;  and  the  meek  and  merciful 
Jesus  appear  cloathed  with  such  terror,  that  we  shall 

♦  John  V.  22.  27.  f  ^^^  ^ii.  10.  13.  X  Heb.  iv.  15. 
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say  to  the  mountains,  and  to  the  rocks,  FaU  an  us,  and 
hide  us  from  the  face  f^  him  that  siiteth  on  the  throne, 
and  from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb  :  for  the  great  day 
^tds  wrath  is  come, and  who  shall  he  able  to  stand*  f 
Z.   The  time  when  these  things  shall  he,  himself 
informs  us,  it  is  not  for  us  to  know  ;  being  known  to 
the  Father  alone,  and  put  in  his  own  power  ii.    But 
still  what  there  is  need  we  should  be  told  concerning 
it,  the  Scripture  hath  revealed :  that  it  should  come 
unexpectedly,  and  that  it  shall  come  soon.    The  ge- 
neral judgement  may  come,  when  we  least  think  of  it. 
But  however  distant  it  may  possibly  be  in  itself,  yet 
to  every  one  of  us  it  is  undoubtedly  in  effect  very 
near,  and  even  at  the. door.     For  it  is  appointed  unto 
men  once  to  die,  and  after  this  the  judgementX*    A 
few  years,  it  may  be  a  few  days,  will  bring  us  to  our 
end  here :  and  in  whatever  state  death  finds  us,  in  the 
same  will  the  last  judgement  fiind  us  also.    JFor  there 
is  no  device,  nor  wisdom  in  the  grave\ :  but  where  the 
treefaUeth,  tJiere  shall  it  he\.     Take  heed  therefore 
to  yourselves,  lest  your  hearts  he  overcharged,  either 
with  the  pleasures  and  amusements,  or  the  cares  and 
labours  qf  this  life :  and  so  that  day  came  upon  you 
unawares:  for  as  a  snare  shall  it  come  on  aUihem, 
that  dwell  on  the  whole  earthy.    The  evil  servant  that 
shall  say  in  his  heart,  My  Lord  delay eth  his  coming  ; 
and  shaU  begin  to  smite  his  fellow-servants,  and  to  eat 
and  drink  with  the  drunken :  the  Lord  oftliat  servant 
shaU  come  in  a  day,  that  he  looketh  not  for  him  ;  and 
m  an  hour,  that  he  is  not  aware  of;  tliere  shall  he 
weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth**.     Watch  ye,  there- 

♦  Rev.  vi.  16,  17.  +  Acts  i.  7.  X  Heb.  ix.  27. 

S  Eccl.  ix.  10.  11  Eccl.  xi.  3.  %  Luke  xxi.  34,  35* 

•*  Matth.  xxiv.  48—51. 
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fore  J  and  be  ready  :  blessed  is  that  servant ,  whom  his 
Lord,  when  he  cometh,  shall  find  so  doing  *• 

4.  The  things^  for  which  we  shall  be  judged^  are 
all  our  voluntary  deeds,  words,  and  thoughts.    For 
we  must  aU  appear  before  the  jiidgement-^eat  of  Christy 
that  e^fery  one  may  receive  the  things  done  in  his  bodyf. 
Now  what  we  say,  and  what  we  think  designedly,  is 
as  truly  part  of  our  doings,  as  what  we  act.    Our 
discourse  may  be  of  as  much  service  or  harm  to 
others:  and  even  our  inward  imaginations  may  as 
much  prove  us  to  be  good  or  bad  in  ourselves,  and 
contribute  to  make  us  yet  better  or  worse.    Often 
indeed  we  cannot  help  wicked  fancies  coming  into 
our  minds ;  and  that  alone  will  never  be  imputed  to 
us  as  a  sin.     But  we  can  help  inviting,  indulging, 
and  delighting  in  them :  and  if  we  do  not,  it  is  just, 
that  we  should  account  for  our  fault.    And  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  fit  and  reasonable,  that  every  good 
person  should  be  rewarded,  not  only  for  the  religious 
and  worthy  actions  that  he  hath  performed ;  but  for 
every  good  word,  that  hath  proceeded  from  his  good 
heart ;  for  his  pious  and  virtuous  purposes  and  af- 
fections.    For  God  sees  the  one,  just  as  clearly  as 
the  other ;  there  is  no  creature,  that  is  not  manifest 
in  his  sight ;  but  all  thirds  are  naked  and  opened  unto 
the  eyes  of  him,  with  whom  we  have  to  do'\,.     And 
certainly  what  he  sees,  and  sees  to  be  proper  for  his 
notice,  he  will  not  fail  to  take  suitable  notice  of  it. 
The  Scripture  therefore  assures  us,  with  the  utmost 
reason ;  not  only,  that  by  our  words  we  shaU  be  justi- 
fied, and  by  our  words,  condemned;  giving  account 
for  the  very  idlest  and  slightest  of  them,  either  with 

•  Matt.  xxiv.  42.  44.  46.  +  2  Cor.  v.  10. 

X  Heb.iv.  13. 
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grief  or  joy^  according  as  its  tendency  was  right  or 
Mrrong  * :  but  also^  that  God  shall  Judge  the  secrets  of 
mem  by  Jesus  Christ  f  *  that  there  is  nothing  covered, 
that  shall  not  be  revealed;  and  hid  that  shall  not  be 
knaum  X*  For  God  shall  bring  every  work  into 
jw^ement,  and  every  secret  thing;  whether  it  bigood, 
or  whether  it  be  evU  §• 

Therefore,  with  respect  to  other  persons,  let  us 
be  charitable,  and  judge  nothing  needlessly  before  the 
time;  until  the  Lord  come,  who  will  bring  to  light  the 
hidden  things  qf  darkness,  and  make  manifest  the  coun- 
sels of  all  hearts  \\.  And  with  respect  to  ourselves,  let 
us  be  easy  under  human  censures,  if  we  have  given 
no  occasion  for  them ;  for  in  that  case,  it  is  a  small 
thing  to  be  judged  of  man*s  judgement  %  :  but  let  us 
carefully  prepare  for  the  divine  sentence,  by  per- 
fecting holiness  in  the  fear  of  God  **:  and  after  all 
our  care,  let  us  be  thoroughly  humble  :  for  though 
we  know  nothing  by  ourselves,  yet  are  we  not  hereby 
justified,  if  it  be  through  partiality  or  forgetfulness, 
as  possibly  it  may;  but  he  that  judgeth  us,  is  the 
Lord'\'\. 

5.  As  to  the  manner  of  the  judgment,  it  will  be 
with  the  greatest  solenmity  and  awfulness,  and  with 
the  greatest  justice  and  equity.  The  Lord  himself 
shall  descend  from  heaven  XX,  vnth  his  mighty  angels, 
in  flaming  fire  W;  and  the  trumpet  shall  sound^^,  and 
(dl  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice,  and 
come  forth  ^^.  Then-shall  he  sit  upon  the  throne  of 
his  glory***,  and  the  books  shall  be  opened,  and  they 
shall  be  judged  out  of  those  things,  which  are  written 

♦  Matt.  xii.  36,37.  +  Rom.  ii.  16.     %  Matt.  x.  26.     §  Eccl.  xii.  14. 
II  1  Cor.  iv.  5.  f  1  Cor.  iv.  3.  **  2  Cor.  vii.  1. 

tt  1  Cor.  iv.  4.  \i  1  Thess.  iv.  16.  $$  2  Thess.  i.  7, 8. 

B II  1  Cor.  XV.  52.  m  John  v.  28,  29.  ***  Matt.  xxv.  31. 
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in  the  hooks,  according  to  their  works  *.  As  many  as 
have  sinned  without  a  revealed  law,  shall  perish  with- 
out  a  revealed  law :  and  as  many  as  have  sinned  in 
the  law,  whether  Jewish  or  Christian^  shaU  be  judged 
by  the  lawf.  Unto  whomsoever  much  is  given,  of  him 
shaU  be  fnuch  required:  and  to  whom  much  is  commit" 
ted,  of  him  will  the  more  be  asked^'  He  which  hath 
sowed  sparingly,  shall  reap  also  sparingly:  and  he 
which  hath  sowed  bountifully  shall  reap  also  bounti- 
Jully\.  Whatsoever  a  man  hath  sowed,  that  shall 
he  also  reap  \\* 

What  manner  qf  persons  ought  we  to  be  then  in  all 
holy  conversation  and  godliness:  looking  for  and  hast'- 
ening  unto  the  coming  of  the  day  of  God;  wherein  the 
heavens,  being  on  fire,  shaU  be  dissolved,  and  the  ele^ 
ments  shaU  melt  with  fervent  heat  ?  Nevertheless  we, 
according  to  his  promise,  look  for  neio  heavens  and 
a  new  earth,  wherein  dtvelleth  righteousness.  Where- 
fore,  beloved,  seeing  that  we  look  for  such  things,  he 
diligent,  that  ye  nrntf  be  found  qf  him  in  peace,  with- 
out spot,  and  blameless :  grow  in  grace,  and  in  the 
knowledge  qf  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ : 
to  him  be  glory,  both  now  and  for  ever.    Amen%. 

•  Rev.  XX.  12.         +  Rom.  ii.  12.         f  Luke  xii.  48. 

§  2  Cor. «.  6.  II  Gal.  vi.  7.  IF  2  Pet.  iii.  11—14, 18. 
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Article  VIIL    /  believe  in  the  Holy  Gho^L 

Thb  former  articles  having  expressed  the  belief  of 
Christians  concerning  the  two  first  persons  of  the 
sacred  Trinity,  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  our  creed 
proceeds  in  this  to  the  third  object  of  our  baptismal 
faithj  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  to  explain  it  properly  there 
will  be  need  to  speaks  firsts  of  his  nature :  secondly^ 
of  his  peculiar  .office  in  the  work  of  our  redemption : 
thirdly,  of  the  duties  owing  to  him :  fourthly,  of  the 
sins,  which  we  are  liable  to  commit  agamst  him. 

I.  Of  the  nature  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  Spirit.  For 
Ghost,  in  the  ancient  use  of  our  language,  denoted 
the  same  thing,  which  Spirit  doth  now :  a  substance 
different  from  body  or  matter.  Indeed  we  still  use  it, 
in  expressing  the  departure  of  the  spirit  from  the 
body,  which  we  call,  giving  up  the  ghost:  and  in 
speaking  of  supposed  apparitions  of  the  spirits  of 
persons  after  their  decease.  Hence  also  the  cate- 
chism mentions  ghostly  dangers;  and  the  commu- 
nion service,  ghostly  counsels;  meaning  such  dangers, 
and  such  counsels,  as  relate  to  our  spiritual  part. 

In  like  manner,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  Holy  Spirit: 
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concerning  whose  nature,  we  can  know,  as  I  told 
you  before  concerning  that  of  the  Son,  only  what 
results  from  the  discoveries  made  to  us  in  Scripture. 
And  these,  though  they  enlighten  us  but  in  part^ 
are  both  credible  and  sufficient.  For  it  is  no  objec- 
tion against  believing  what  God  hath  revealed  in  re* 
lation  to  any  subjects,  that  many  questions  may  be 
asked  about  what  he  hath  not  revealed,  to  which  we 
can  give  no  answer.  And  he  will  never  expect  us, 
in  this  or  any  matter,  to  apprehend  more,  than  he 
hath  afforded  us  the  means  of  apprehending.  Now 
the  chief  things,  revealed  in  the  present  case,  are  the 
following. 

The  Holy  Ghost  is  not  merely  an  attribute  or 
power  of  the  Father,  but  hath  a  real  subsistence,  dis- 
tinct both  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  For  the 
New  Testament  expressly  and  repeatedly  uses  the 
word  he,  concerning  him  * :  which  is  never  used  in 
that  manner  of  a  mere  attribute  or  power.  It  ascribes 
to  him  will  and  understanding  t :  it  speaks  of  him  as 
being  sent  by  the  Father,  coming  and  acting  on  vari- 
ous occasions,  relative  both  to  the  Son  and  to  others ; 
nay,  as  shewing  himself  in  a  bodily  shape,  like  a  doveX. 

Further:  the  Holy  Ghost  is,  truly  and  strictly 
speaking,  God.  For  the  language  of  Scripture  con- 
cerning him  is  such,  as  cannot  belong  to  any  created 
being.  He  is  there  called,  the  eternal  Spirit  §,  the 
Lard  || :  said  to  quicken  or  give  life  ^ ;  to  be  every 
where  present  with  all  good  Christians  ** ;  to  search 
all  thirds,  yea,  the  deep  things  of  God,  even  as  the 
things  of  a  nmn  are  known  by  his  own  spirit,  which  is 

*  John  xiv,  2G.  xv.  26.  xvi.  18. 
t  Rom.  viii.  27.     Heb,  ii.  4.     Comp.  1  Cor.  xii.  11. 
tLukeiii.  22.  J  Heb.  ix.  14.  ||  2  Cor.  iii.  17. 

ir  1  Pet.  iii.  18.  ••John  xiv.  16, 17. 
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in  Um  *.  Christ  being  conceived  by  him,  became  the 
San  qf  God'\.  Christians,  by  his  dwelling  in  them, 
become  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost\y  or,  as  another 
place  expresses  it,  the  temples  of  God\.  Ananias,  by 
lying  to  him,  lyed  not  unto  men  hut  unto  God  ||*  He 
is  said  to  distribute  spiritual  and  miraculous  gifts, 
dhiiUng  to  every  man  severally,  as  he  will  %.  And  as 
the  disciples  ministered  to  the  Lord  and  fasted,  the 
Holy  Ghost  said.  Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul 
for  the  work  whereunto  I  have  called  them  ^*.  He  is 
represented  by  our  Saviour,  as  able  fully  to  supply 
the  want  of  his  personal  presence  with  the  Apostles  ft* 
And  lastly,  he  is  joined  with  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
on  equal  terms,  both  in  the  form  of  baptism,  where 
his  name  and  theirs  are  used  alike:)::}; ;  and  in  the  so- 
lemn form  of  blessing  where  the  fellowship  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  placed  on  a  level  with  the  lave  of  God, 
and  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  §§• 

These,  and  many  other  Scripture  expressions,  are 
surely  such,  as  cannot  be  used  of  any  creature;  but 
prove  the  Spirit,  as  others,  already  mentioned  to  you, 
prove  the  Son,  to  partake  of  the  same  authority  and 
perfections,  and  therefore  the  same  nature,  with  the 
Father.  Yet  we  know,  that  though  in  holy  writ  men 
and  angels  are,  sometimes  on  account  of  their  exten- 
sive power,  sometimes  as  representatives  of  the  Deity, 
caDed  gods,  yet  in  Uteral  propriety  of  speech  there  is 
but  one  God,  and  not  either  three  supreme  beings,  or 
a  superior  and  inferior  object  of  adoration.  Hear, 
O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord  \\\\.  Is  there 
a  God  besides  me  9  yea,  there  is  no  God:  I  know  not 

♦  1  Cor.  ii.  10,  11.  t  Luke  i.  S5.  %  1  Cor.  vi.  19. 

§  1  Cor.  iii.  16, 17.  ||  Acts  v.  3,  4.  ^  1  Cor.  xii.  11. 

••  Acts  xiii.  2.  ff  John  xvi.  7.  tj  Mattb.  xxviii.  19. 

§§  2  Cor^xiii.  14.  ||||  Deut.  vi.  4. 
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any*.  Before  me  was  no  God  formed:  neither  shaB 
there  he  after  me^.  lam  the  Lord, — and  my  glory  wiB 
I  not  give  to  another  %.  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord 
thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve  §•  Since  then 
there  is  not  a  plurality  of  gods ;  and  yet  the  Son 
and  Spirit  are  each  of  them  God^  no  less  than  the 
Father :  it  plainly  follows^  that  they  are,  in  a  manner 
by  us  inconceivable,  so  united  to  him,  that  these 
three  are  one  || ;  but  still,  in  a  manner  equally  incon- 
ceivable, so  distinguished  from  him,  that  no  one  of 
them  is  the  other. 

Now  certainly,  in  general^  it  is  no  contradiction^ 
that  things  should  be  in  one  respect  the  same,  and  in 
another  different.  But  the  particular  and  explicit 
notion  of  this  union  and  this  distinction,  the  word  of 
God  hath  not  given  us*  Whether  we  are  capaUe  of 
apprehending  it,  we  know  not:  and  therefore  it  is  no 
wonder  in  the  least,  that  we  are  incapable  of  forming 
one  to  ourselves.  For  indeed  we  are  incapable  of 
forming  clear  notions  concerning  thousands  of  other 
things,  which  are  unspeakably  less  beyond  our  reaclL 
All  that  we  can  do  therefore  is,  to  use  those  expres- 
sions in  relation  to  it,  which  either  Scripture  fur- 
nishes, or  experience  hath  found  useful  to  guard 
against  false  apprehensions :  for  with  very  imperfect 
ones  we  must  be  content.  Thus  in  speaking  of  the 
difference  of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  from  the  Father 
and  from  each  other,  we  say,  with  our  Bible,  that  the 
Son  is  begotten,  and  the  Spirit  proceeds,  without  pre* 
tending  to  know  any  frirther,  what  these  two  words 
mean,  than  that  each  denotes  something  different 
from  the  other ;  and  both  something  different  fit>m 
creation  out  of  nothing.   And  this  distinction  giving 

♦  Isaiah  xUv.  8.  t  Isaiah  xliii.  10.  J  Isaiah  xlii.  8. 

5  Matth.  iv.  10.  J  1  John  v.  7. 
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occasion  to  Scripture  to  speak  of  them  in  somewhat 

the  same  manner^  as  of  different  persons  amongst 
men ;  we  call  them  the  three  Persons  of  the  Trinity : 
not  at  all  intending  hy  it  to  say,  that  the  word^ 
person,  suits  them  in  every  respect  that  it  suits  us : 
but  only  to  acknowledge,  that  as  we  find  them  thus 
spoken  of,  we  doubt  not  but  there  is  some  sufficient 
ground  for  it.  And  as  we  find  further,  that  in  point 
of  rank,  the  person  of  the  Father  is  represented  as 
supreme,  the  Son  as  subordinate  to  him,  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  both ;  ^nd  in  point  of  relation  to  us,  creation 
is  ascribed  peculiarly  to  the  first,  redemption  to  the 
second,  sanctification  to  the  third ;  and  yet,  in  some 
sense,  each  of  these  things  to  each :  we  imitate  the 
whole  of  this  likewise.  Still  we  are  viery  sensible,  at 
the  same  time,  that  many  more  doubts  and  difficul* 
ties  may  be  raised,  almost  about  every  part  of  the 
doctrine,  than  God,  in  his  unsearchable  wisdom,  hath 
given  us  light  enough  to  solve.  But  we  apprehend 
it  is  our  duty,  to  believe  with  humility  and  simplicity 
what  the  Scripture  hath  taught  us :  and  to  be  con* 
tentedly  ignorant  of  what  it  doth  not  teach  us ;  with- 
out indulging  speculations  and  conjectures,  which 
will  only  perplex  the  subject  more,  instead  of  clear- 
ing it.  And  surely  it  is  our  duty  also,  to  interpret 
with  candour,  and  use  with  prudent  moderation 
whatever  well-meant  phrases  the  church  of  Christ, 
especially  in  its  earlier  days,  hath  applied  to  this 
subject;  to  think,  on  matters,  which  are  both  so 
mysterious  in  their  nature,  and  so  hard  to  be  ex- 
pressed, with  great  charity  of  other  persons  :  and  for 
ourselves,  to  keep  close  with  great  care  to  so  much 
as  is  plain  and  practical.  In  order  to  this,  I  now 
proceed  to  lay  before  you, 

II.  The  peculiar  office  of  the  Spirit  in  the  work  of 
10 
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our  redemption :  on  account  of  which  he  is  called^  in 
our  Catechism,  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  sanctifieik 
us,  and  all  the  elect  people  of  God.  For  probahly  he 
is  called  the  Holy  Spirit  so  frequently  in  Scripture, 
and  the  Spirit  of  Holiness  oucc  *,  not  merely  as  being 
perfectly  holy  in  himself,  which  the  Father  and  the 
Son  are  also,  but  as  being  the  cause  of  holiness  in  be- 
lievers ;  who  are  elected  by  God,  to  eternal  life,  on 
foreseeing  that  their  faith  will  produce  obedience. 

To  be  holy  is  to  be  pure  from  defilement ;  but  par- 
ticularly, in  this  ca^e,  from  the  defilement  of  iniquity: 
and'  being  sanctified  is  being  made  holy :  to  which 
blessed  change  in  sinful  man,  the  Spirit  of  God,  we 
are  taught,  contributes  many  ways. 

In  baptism  we  are  horn  a^gain  of  water  and  (f  the 
Spirit  t ;  restored  by  him  to  the  state  of  God's  chil- 
dren, and  endued  with  the  principles  of  a  new,  that 
is,  the  Christian,  life.  As  we  grow  up,  it  is  through 
him,  that  our  understandings  are  enlightened  by  the 
knowledge  of  God's  will.  He  directed  the  ancient 
prophets  in  what  they  preached  and  wrote.  For  holy 
men  of  old  time,  spake  as  they  were  moved  hy  the  Holy 
Ghost  X  :  which  more  especially  testified  hrforehand 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  glories  that  should 
follow  §.  Then  afterwards,  when  our  Saviour  became 
man,  the  Holy  Ghost  was  upon  him,  and  accompanied 
him  through  the  whole  of  his  ministration  || :  and  after 
his  ascension  was  communicated  more  fully  than  be- 
fore to  his  Apostles ;  to  teaeh  them  all  things  needful, 
and  bring  to  their  remembrance  whatever  he  had  said 
to  them  % :  so  that  in  all  their  discourses  for  the  in- 
struction of  mankind,  it  was  not  so  much  they  who 

•  Rom.i.  4.     t  Jolin  i"-  3.  5.     t  2  Pet.  i.  21.     §  1  Pet.  i.  11. 
II  Matth.  iii.  16.     Luke  iii.  2ft.  iv.  1.     Acts  i.  2.  x,  8. 
\  John  xiv.  26. 
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spoke  as  the  Spirit  of  the  Father  that  spoke  in  them  *• 
Nor  can  we  doubt  but  he  afforded  them  equal  assist- 
ance at  least  in  what  they  wrote  for  the  use  of  all 
future  ages.  The  sam  Spirit  was  also  their  com- 
forter, under  every  suffering :  and  lastly,  bore  wit- 
ness to  the  truth  of  their  doctrine  and  our  faith, 
by  a  multitude  of  signs  and  wonders  and  superna- 
tural gifts  t :  by  which  ]means,  and  the  ministry  of 
their  successors,  whom  likewise  the  Holy  Ghost 
made  overseers  over  Christ's,  flock  J,  the  light  of  his 
Gospel  hath  filled  the  world,  and  now  shines  upon 
lis. 

Nor  is  it  outwardly  alone,  that  he  reveals  and  con- 
firms to  us  divine  truths :  but  as  the  blessed  Jesus 
promised,  that  he  should  dtvell  in  his  disciples,  and 
abide  with  them  for  ever  %  ;  so,  by  his  inward  opera- 
tions, the  credibility  of  which  I  shall,  God  willing, 
prove  to  you  in  its  proper  place,  he  opens  our  hearts  || 
to  receive  the  word  of  God,  influences  our  affections 
to  delight  in  it,  and  excites  our  wills  to  act  conform- 
ably to  it :  for  which  reasons  good  persons  are  said  to 
he  led  by  the  Spirit  ^ ;  and  all  Christian  graces  to  be 
the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  **.      With  the  wicked  he 
rtrives  ft*  till  they  obstinately  harden  themselves,  and 
then  forsakes  them.    But  those,  who  yield  to  his  mo- 
tions, he  renews  JJ,  and  strengthens  with  might  in  the 
inner  man  §§ ;  he^s  their  infirmities ^  and  both  directs 
and  animates  their  prayers,  thus  makings  as  it  were,  in- 
tercession nil  within  them.  By  this  one  Spirit ^  being  in  all 
Christians,  they  are  united  into  one  body^^y  and  made 
to  love  each  other.   By  the  Holy  Ghost  also,  the  love 

•  Ifatdi.  X.  20.  t  Heb.  ii.  4.  :  Actsxx.  28. 
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qf  God  is  shed  abroad  in  our  Jiearts  *  ;  teaching  ub  to 
look  upon  him,  not  as  an  austere  master,  but  a  kind 
parent ;  or,  in  the  language  of  St.  Paul,  to  cry,  Abba, 
Father  f  •  And  thus  the  Spirit  heareth  witness  with  omr 
spirit,  joins  with  our  consciences  to  complete  the  evi- 
dence, that  we  are  the  sons  of  God  % :  from  whence 
arises  that  ^oy  in  the  Holy  Ghost^,  which  different  per- 
sons have  in  very  different  degrees,  and  therefore  no 
one  should  despond,  because  he  feels  but  little,  or  at 
times  perhaps  nothing,  of  it,  provided  he  truly 
honours  and  serves  God.  But  to  some  persons,  on 
some  occasions,  the  heavenly  Comforter  vouchsafeSp 
both  strong  assurances  of  their  good  state ;  (hereby 
know  we,  thai  God  abideth  in  us,  by  the  Spirit  which 
he  hath  given  us\\);  and  such  lively  consolations  from 
it,  as  amount  to  a  pledge  and  foretaste  of  happinesS' 
to  come.  Accordingly  they  are  said  to  be  sealed  with' 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  promise,  which  is  the  earnest  if 
their  inheritance  5[. 

But  to  prevent  wicked  persons  of  enthusiastic  tem- 
pers from  mistaking,  as  they  often  have  done,  their 
own  groundless  confidence  for  the  inward  testimony 
of  the  divine  Spirit,  they  should  be  carefully  re- 
minded, that  hy  our  fruits  we  are  known  **,  and  must' 
know  ourselves  ft^  that  the  fruit  oftJie  Spirit  is  in  all 
righteousness  and  t  ruth  XX*  and  only  good  men  are  full 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  §§.  For  into  a  malicious  soul  he  will 
not  enter;  nor  dwell  in  t/te  body,  that  is  subject  unto 
sin.  The  Holy  Spirit  qf  discipline  wiUfiee  deceit; 
and  remove  from  thoughts  tJiat  are  toithout  under" 
standing :  aiid  will  not  abide,  when  unrighteowiwss- 
Cometh  in 
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III.  The  next  thing  proposed  was  to  speak  of  the 
duties  owing  to  the  Holy  Ghost :  which^  besides  the 
general  one  of  honouring  him  suitably  to  his  nature 

God,  are  in  particular  to  be  baptized  in  his  name, 
I  have  already  mentioned ;  to  pray  for  his  graces ; 
fcr  Godgiteth  grace  unto  the  humble^,  and  wiUghe 
Ue  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  Mm  f ;  to  be  heartily 
thankful  for  all  his  good  motions,  and  conscientiously 
to  obey  them  in  every  instance.  By  this  last  I  do  not 
mean,  that  we  should  believe  every  spirit  X  \  foDow 
every  strong  imagination  of  our  own,  or  pretence  o£ 
light  from  above  in  others :  but  adhere  steadily  to 
that  rule  of  life,  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  directed 
tfie  writers  of  Scripture  to  teach  us,  and  inwardly 
prompts  and  disposes  us  to  observe.  For  other  in* 
spiration  than  this,  being  now  become  unnecessary;^ 
we  have  reason  to  distrust  it.  But  especially,  if  we 
be  urged,  under  colour  of  such  authority,  to  break 
any  one  standing  precept  of  the  Gospel,  or  add  to, 
or  take  away  from,  any  single  article  of  our  Creed ; 
Onomgh  an  angel  from  heaven  §  were  to  require  it,  we 
are  not  to  yield ;  but  keep  close  to  the  faith  and  holy 
eomnumdment,  which  were  once  delivered  to  the  saints  ||» 
and  shall  never  be  altered. 

These  then  are  our  duties  to  the  ever-blessed  Spirit. 
There  are  likewise  mentioned  in  Scripture, 

IV.  Sins  against  him.  And  one  of  these,  not  all, 
as  melancholy  persons  are  apt  to  imagine,  but  one 
abne,  is  said  by  our  Saviour  to  be  unpardonable : 
which  is  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  ^.  Now 
that  means  only,  speaking  reproachful  words  delibe- 
rately and  maliciously,  against  the  miracles  done  by 

•  James  iv.  6.  t  Luke  xi.  13.  J  1  John  iT.l. 
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the  pQwer  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  the  supernatural 
gifta  proceedmg  from  hhn ;  and  the  only  persons  to 
whom  Christ  declared,  that  this  should  not  be  for- 
given, were  those,  who  had  the  testimony  of  their 
own  senses  for  the  reality  of  these  miracles  and  gifts ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  fullest  evidence  of  their 
eoming  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  obstinately  persisted 
in  reviling  them,  and  even  ascribed  them  to  the  deviL 
Now  there  is  a  plain  reason,  why  this  sin,  under  these 
circumstances,  must  be  unpardonable.  The  persons^ 
guilty  of  it,  had  stood  out  against  all  the  meanSf 
which  Heaven  had  provided  for  the  conviction  and 
conversion  of  mankind :  none  more  powerful  re- 
mained to  bring  them  to  repentance ;  and  as  thay 
could  not  be  forgiven  without  repenting,  there  was 
plainly  no  way  left  for  their  recovery. 

But  then  it  is  equally  plain,  that  persons,  who 
never  were  witnesses  to  any  such  miraculous 
powers ;  but  live,  as  we  do,  many  ages  after  they 
are  ceased ;  cannot  in  this  respect,  sin  to  the  same 
degree  of  guilt,  since  it  is  not  against  the  same  degree 
of  evidence :  and  that  as  they,  who  were  guilty  of  it 
originally,  were  unbelievers  in  Christ,  so  indeed,  no 
beUever  in  him,  continuing  such,  can  possibly  de- 
sign, whilst  his  thoughts  and  words  are  in  his  own 
conunand,  to  speak  evil  of  the  Holy  Ghost  or  his 
mighty  works.  Nor  therefore  can  he  come  under 
the  condemnation  of  those,  whom  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  describes,  as  wilfuUy  doifig  despite  to 
the  Spirit  of  grace ;  and  of  whom  it  pronounces,  that 
there  remains  for  them  no  inore  sajcrifice  for  sin,  but  a 
fearful  expectation  of  jvdgement  * .  Believers  may^in- 
deed  rashly  and  thoughtlessly  use  profane  words 
concerning  the  Holy  Ghost :  but  these,  though  un* 

*  Hcb.  X.  26—29. 
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dbubtedly  great  offences,  and  too  likely  to  make  way 
for  greater  still,  are  very  far  from  the  unpardonable 
sin.  And  as  for  what  some  good  persons  are  often 
terrified  about,  the  wicked  imaginations  that  come 
into  their  minds,  and  expressions  that  come  out  of 
flieir  mouths,  at  times,  almost  whether  they  will  or 
not ;  in  proportion  as  they  are  involuntary,  they  are 
not  criminal  in  them,  be  they  in  their  own  nature 
ever  so  bad.  When  therefore  poor  scrupulous  souls 
affright  themselves  about  such  things  as  these ;  or 
when  they  who  have  not  sinned  at  all  against  the 
Spirit,  otherwise  than  as  every  ill  action  is  a  sin 
against  him ;  or  have  sinned  in  a  quite  different  man- 
ner from  the  Jews  in  the  Gospel,  and  heartily  re- 
pented of  their  sin ;  when  they  apprehend,  that  not- 
withstanding this  they  cannot  be  pardoned ;  they  in- 
tirely  mistake  their  own  case ;  either  through  igno- 
rance, or  false  opinions  infused  into  them,  or  exces- 
sive tenderness  of  mind  :  or  indeed  more  commonly 
by  reason  of  some  bodily  disorder,  though  perhaps 
nnperceived  by  themselves,  which  depresses  their 
spirits,  and  clouds  their  understandings,  and  requires 
the  help  of  medicine. 

Another  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  is  lying  to  him  *  :  which  means  there,  as- 
serting falsehoods,  being  conscious  that  they  were 
such,  to  persons  inspired  by  him  with  the  knowledge 
of  men's  hearts,  as  did  Ananias  and  Sapphira.  But 
the  offences,  which  we  are  in  danger  of  committing 
against  him,  are  resisting  f  and  quenching  %  his  good 
motions  and  influences,  and  grieving  him  by  corrupt 
ccmnmniccUion  \,  evil  thoughts,  or  unholy  actions. 
These  things  therefore  let  us  diligently  avoid :  or,  if 
we  have  fallen  into  them,  sincerely  repent  of  them : 

•  AcU  V.  3.    t  Acts  vii.  51.  J  1  Thess.  v.  19.  $  Eph.  iv.  29,  30. 
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the  opposite  duties  let  us  conscientiously  practise, 
and  stedfastly  persevere  in  them :  for  so  shall  we  cam' 
mend  ourselves  to  Gody  and  to  the  Spirit  of  his  grace  ; 
who  is  able  to  build  us  t^,  and  give  us  an  inheritance 
amongst  them  who  are  sanctified  * ;  to  which  he  of  his 
mercy  bring  us  all  for  the  sake  of  our  Redeemer 
Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 

^  Acts  XX.  32. 
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CREED. 


Article  IX.  The  Holy  Catholic  Churchy  the  Commur 

nion  of  Saints. 

The  most  ancient  creeds  of  all  went  no  further  than 
a  declaration  of  faith  in  the  Father^  Son^  and  Holy 
Ghost,  in  whose  name  we  are  baptized.  For  in  thii^ 
profession  all  those  other  points  of  doctrine  were  un«» 
derstood  to  be  implied,  which  it  was  very  soon  aftes 
found  most  convenient  to  express  by  additional  arti-* 
cles.  And  the  first  of  these,  is  that  now  to  be  ex^ 
plained :  wherein  we  declare  our  belief  in  the  holy 
catholic  church  and  the  comnfunion  of  saints. 

The  Scripture  word,  translated  church,  originally 
signifies  any  regular  and  orderly  assembly  of  persons, 
called  to  meet  on  any  occasion.  But  in  the  Bible  it 
signifies,  almost  always,  a  religious  assembly.  And 
when  used  in  its  largest  sense  there,  it  comprehends 
the  whole  number  of  good  persons,  in  every  age :  all 
those  who  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  under 
whatever  dispensation  of  true  religion,  have  believed 
in  God,  and  served  him,  according  to  the  degree  of 
their  light ;  and  shall  in  the  end  of  it  be  gathered  to* 
gether,  and  rewarded  by  him  according  to  the  degree 
of  their  improvement    This  is  the  general  assembly 
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and  church  of  the  first-bom^  which  are  written  in  hear 
ven,  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  calls  it  *.  And 
since  the  salvation  of  all  these  is  owing  to  Jesus 
Christ ;  the  only  name  by  which  men  can  be  saved  f ; 
they  are  all  in  that  respect^  members  of  the  church 
of  Christ,  how  obscure  and  imperfect  soever  their 
knowledge  of  a  Saviour  may  have  been.  But  the 
word  is  usually  taken  in  a  narrower  sense.  And  thus 
it  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  Jewish  nation ;  which 
in  the  Old  Testament  is  called,  by  a  phrase  of  just 
the  same  meaning,  congregation  of  the  Lord  X,  and 
by  St.  Stephen,  tJie  cJmrch  which  was  in  the  wilder^ 
ness  %.  But  the  church  more  especially  meant  here 
in  the  Creed,  is  the  Christian ;  which,  though  in 
some  respects  the  same  with  the  Jewish,  in  others 
differed  from  it ;  which  therefore  our  Saviour,  in  the 
Gospel,  speaks  of  himself  as  about  to  build  || :  aiid  ac- 
cordingly, immediately  after  his  ascension,  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  find  it  built :  that  is,  we  find 
an  assembly  of  believers  in  Christ,  met  together  at 
Jerusalem  under  their  teachers  and  govemors>  to 
worship  God,  and  edify  one  another,  in  the  manner 
which  he  appointed. 

This  was  the  original  Christian  church ;  smiall  in- 
deed at  first ;  but  the  Lord,  we  read,  added  to  the 
church  daily  such  as  should  be  saved  ^ ;  till,  the  Gos- 
pel spreading  every  way,  the  number  of  Christians, 
which  in  the  beginning  required  no  more  than  one 
congregation,  was  of  necessity  divided  into  seversL 
And  henceforward  we  find  many  churches  spoken  of, 
at  some  times ;  yet  all  these  many  spoken  of  as  one, 
at  others.  For  since  they  all  proceeded  from  the  sanie 
source ;  are  all,  as  the  Apostles  argues,  one  body ;  and 

♦  Heb.  xii.  33.  f  Acts  iv.  12.  %  Num.  xvi.  3.  drc. 
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are  directed  by  mie  Spirit ;  even  as  they  are  called  im 
one  hope  of  their  calling:  as  they  have  one  Lord,  one 
/mtk,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all  * ;  so  are 
they,  in  great  propriety  of  speech,  though  numy,  yet 
me  in  Christ  t*  His  church  therefore  is  the  whole 
number  of  those,  who  believe  on  him.  How  much 
soever  they  may  differ  in  some  opinions  or  practices, 
yet  they  are  one  in  all  things  essential.  How  wide 
soever  they  may  be  dispersed  throughout  the  world, 
they  shall  at  last  be  gathered  together  unto  him']^. 
We  can  judge  only  according  to  appearances :  and 
therefore  to  us  all  those  must  be  members  of  Christ's 
church,  who  make  a  visible  profession  of  being 
Christians.  But  God  sees  every  secret  thought; 
and  in  his  eye,  they  alone  belong  truly  to  Ids 
church,  who  truly  serve  him  in  the  hidden  man  tfthe 
heart  ^ :  that  inward  sincerity,  which  to  human  eyes 
is  invisible.  And  this  invisible  true  church  of  Christ, 
here  on  earth,  is  militant :  carrying  on  a  continual 
war,  against  the  outward  temptations  of  the  world 
and  the  devil,  and  the  inward  struggles  of  every 
wrong  inclination :  till  having  faithfully  fought  the 
goad  fight ;  and  really,  though  not  perfectly,  gotten 
the  victory  in  this  life ;  it  shall,  in  the  next,  become 
triumphant,  and  receive  the  croum  ^righteousness  ||. 

Such  then  being  the  church  of  Christ  in  its  dif- 
ferent states :  let  us  proceed  to  consider  the  two 
qualities  ascribed  to  it  in  the  Creed :  that  it  is  holy, 
and  that  it  is  catholic. 

To  be  holy,  is  to  be  separate  from  all  defilement 
and  impurity,  particularly  of  the  moral  kind.  Thus 
God  is  perfectly  holy :  angels  and  good  men  are  so  in 
their  different  degrees.  And  because  nothing  unclean 

*  Eph.  iy.At  5.  +  Rom.  xii.  5.  t  2  Thess.  ii.  1. 
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or  impure,  in  any  sense,  ought  to  enter  into  the  ser- 
vice of  God,  therefore  whatever  is  set  apart  from  com-  ^ 
mon  use,  and  dedicated  to  his  worship,  is  called  holy  ^ 
also.     Hence  the  places,  times,  and  things,  that  are 
so  employed,  have  that  name  given  them.    And  the 
persons,  who  attend  on  his  ministry,  are  styled  holy 
on  account  of  their  outward  relation  to  him,  whether 
they  are  really  and  inwardly  such  as  they  ought  or, 
not.     Now  in  outward  profession,  the  whole  visible 
church  of  Christ  is  holy :  separated  and  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  by  acknowledging  his 
holy  laws,  and  using  the  means  of  holiness  which  he 
hath  appointed.    But  in  the  inward  sense,  and  the 
only  one  which  will  avail  hereafter,  they  alone  are 
indeed  members  of  his  holy  church,  who,  by  the  help 
of  these-  means,  do  really  improve  themselves  in 
piety  and  virtue,  becoming  holy  in  aU  manner  qfcMr 
persation,  as  he  which  hath  called  them  is  holy  *  :  and 
such  as  are  truly  so  here,  shall  be  made  completely 
so  hereafter.    For  Christ  laved  the  church,  and'  gone 
himself  for  it,  that  he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it 
with  the  washing  qf  water,  and  present  it  to  himself  a 
glorious  church,  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle,  but  that  it 
should  be  holy,  and  without  blemish  f-  Ask  your  hearts 
then:  Are  you  giving  your  best  diligence  to  cleanse 
yourself foom  aUfiUhiness  qf  flesh  and  spirit,  perf^U 
ing  holiness  in  the  foar  ofGodX?  ^^  without  it  no 
man  shall  see  the  LiOrd\. 

The  word  catholic,  applied  to  the  church  in  oar 
Creed,  is  no  where  used  in  Scripture ;  but  frequently 
in  the  early  Christian  writers  ;  and  it  means  universal, 
extending  to  all  mankind.  The  Jewish  church  was 
not  universal,  but  particular :  for  it  consisted  only 

*  1  PeU  i.  \5.  +  Eph.  v.  25,  2Q,%7. 
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of  one  nation ;  and  their  la\v  permitted  sacrifices  only 
in  one  temple ;  nor  could  several  other  precepts  of  it 
be  observed  in  countries  at  any  considerable  distance 
from  thence :  but  the  Christian  consists  of  every  kin- 
dred, tongue  and  people  ^  equally ;  and  t^ers  unto  the 
name  of  God  in  evetypface,from  the  rising  i^the  sun 
unto  the  going  doum  of  the  same,  incense  and  a  pure 
Bering  f^  The  catholic  church  then  is  the  universal 
church,  spread  through  the  world ;  and  the  catholic 
faith  is  the  universal  faith;  that  form  of  doctrine, 
which  the  Apostles  delivered  %  to  the  whole  church, 
and  it  received.  What  this  faitH  was,  we  may  leant 
from  their  writings,  contained  in  tUe  New  Testament ; 
and,  at  so  great  a  distance  of  time,  we  can  learn 
it  with  certainty  no  where  else.  Every  church  or  so^ 
ciety  of  Christians,  that  preserves  thds  catholic  or  uni* 
versal  faith,  accompanied  with  true  charity,  is  a  part 
of  the  catholic  or  universal  church ;  and  because  the 
parts  are  of  the  same  nature  with  the  whole^  it  hath 
been  usual  to  call  every  church  singly,  which  is  so 
qualified,  a  catholic  church.  And  in  this  sense, 
churches,  that  difier  widely  in  several  notions  and 
customs,  may  notwithstanding,  each  of  them,  be  truly 
cathdic  churches.  But  the  church  of  Rome,  which 
18  one  of  the  most  corrupted  parts  of  the  catholic 
church,  both  in  faith  and  love,  hath  presumed  to  call 
itself  the  whole  catholic  church,  the  universal  church : 
which  it  no  more  is,  than  one  diseased  limb,  though 
perhaps  the  larger  for  being  diseased,  is  the  whole 
body  of  a  man.  And  by  attemptiing  to  exclude  us, 
they  take  the  direct  way  to  exclude^  themselves,  unless 
God  impute  their  uncharitable  wuy  of  thinking  and 
'acting,  as  we  hope  he  will,  to  e^icuseable  ignorance 

•  Rev.v.-9.  tMal.i.lI.  J  Rom.  vi.  17. 
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and  mistake.  The  church  of  England  pretends  notr 
indeed^  absurdly,  to  be  the  whole  catholic  church  r 
but  is  undoubtedly  a  sound  and  excellent  member  of 
it  So  that  we  have  much  better  ground  to  call  ooi^ 
selves  catholics,  than  they:  were  such  names  worth 
disputing  about,  which  they  are  not :  only  one  woulct 
not  flatter  and  harden  them,  by  giving  them  a  title^ 
which  they  both  claim  unjustly,  and  turn  into  an  ar* 
gument  against  us. 

In  this  holy  catholic  church  our  Creed  professes  be^ 
lief.  But  the  meaning  is  not,  that  we  engage  to  be- 
lieve all  things,  without  exception,  of  which  the  ma- 
jority of  the  church,  at  any  time,  shall  be  persuaded; 
and  much  less,  what  the  rules  of  it,  or,  it  may  be,  a 
small  part  of  them,  who  may  please  to  call  themselves 
the  church,  shall  at  any  time  require ;  for  then  we 
must  believe  many  plain  falsehoods,  uncertainties 
without  numberj  and  contrary  doctrines,  as  contrary 
parties  prevail.  Our  church  doth  indeed  believe 
whatever  the  first  and  best  ages  of  Christianity 
thought  necessary :  whatever  all  the  other  churches  of 
the  present  age  agree  in.  But  this  is  more  than  we 
declare  in  the  Creed.  For  there,  as  believing  in  God, 
means  only  believing  there  is  a  God ;  and  believing 
in  the  resurrection,  means  only  that  there  shall  be  a 
resurrection ;  so  believing  in  the  holy  catholic  church, 
meanr  only  believing  that  by  our  Saviour's  appoinlr 
ment  there  was  founded,  and  through  his  mercy  shall 
ever  continue,  a  society  of  persons,  of  what  nation  or 
nations  is  indifferent,  who  have  faith  in  his  name, 
and  obey  his  laws :  not  indeed  without  being  de- 
formed and  disfigured,  by  mixtures  both  of  sin  and 
error:  but  still,  without  being  destroyed  by  either. 
For  as  he  hath  promised,  that  the  gates  ofheU,  or  of 
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the  invisible  world,  that  fs^  persecution  and  death, 
shall  not  prevail  against  his  church  *,  so  neither  shall 
any  other  power.    Nothing  shall  abolish  it ;  though 
several  things  may  obscure  and  corrupt  it.    That  sin 
doth,  we  see :  why  then  may  not  error  too  7  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  worse  thing :  nor  is  our  Saviour's  promise 
a  greater  security  against  the  one,  than  the  othen 
He  requires  us  indeed  to  hear  the  church.  But  in  what 
case  ?  If  thy  brother  trespass  against  thee,  admonish 
him  privately.     This  relates  then,  not  to  disputed 
speculative  opinions,  but  to  known  practical  trans- 
gressions against  our  neighbour.  If  he  neglect  private 
admonition,  tell  it  unto  the  church.    Not  surely  to  the 
whole  catholic  church  all  over  the  world ;  that  is  im- 
possible :  but  the  particular  church  to  which  you 
both  belong.    Now  all  sides  allow,  that  every  parti- 
cular church  is  fallible ;  and  therefore  to  be  heard  no 
farther,  than  it  appears  to  be  in  the  right.  It  follows 
next :  and  y^he  neglect  to  heat,  the  church  ;  if  he  will 
not  reform  his  injurious  behaviour  on  a  public  warning, 
let  himhe  unto  thee  as  an  heathen  man  and  a  publicanl^ : 
treat  him  no  longer  with  the  tenderness  and  regard, 
that  is  due  to  a  Christian ;  but  consider  him  in  the 
same  Ught  with  an  infidel  sinner,  till  he  makes  repa- 
xation.     This  rule  therefore  by  no  means  proves  the 
infallibility,  even  of  the  universal  church,  and  much 
less  of  the  Romish,  which  is  far  from  universal :  but 
relates  to  a  matter  entirely  different.     And  it  still  re- 
mains true,  that  professing  to  believe  in  the  holy  ca- 
tholic churcb,  is  only  acknowledging  that  Christ  hath 
formed  the  whole  number  of  his  followers,  under  him 
their  head,  into  one  regular  and  sacred  body,  or  so- 
ciety, to  last  for  ever ;  the.  unity  and  holiness  of  which 

*  Matt.  xvi.  18.  t  Matt,  xviii.  15, 16, 17. 
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is  to  be  carefully  preserved  by  what  the  latter  part  of 
this  article  speeijfies. 

Thecammimian  of  saints^    The  word  mmtSy  is  of 
the  same  meaning  with  the  word  holy  ;  and  therefore' 
comprehends  all  Christians,  in  the  manner  which  I- 
have  just  explained.    Having  camnmnian,  is  beings 
entitled  to  partake  of  benefits  and  kindnesses,  and' 
bound  to  make  suitable  returns  for  them.    And  tfafo^ 
Christians,  or  saints,  have  communion  ^xtfellowMp 
with  the  Father,  from  whom  comcth  down  every  good 
and  perfect  gift :  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  *i  through' 
whom  forgiveness  and  mercy  is  conveyed  to  us :  with 
the  Holy  Ghost,  whose  sanctifying  graces  are  con*' 
ferred  on  such  as  duly  qualify  their  hearts  for  the  re*' 
ception  of  them.    And  for  thetie  blessings  we  owe 
all  thankfulness  and  all  duty  in  thought,  word,  and' 
deed.   Christians  have  also  communion  with  the  holy 
angels ;  as  these  are  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to 
minister  for  them,  who  sliaU  he  heirs  of  salvation  f. 
And  undoubtedly  we  ought  to  think  of  what  they 
do  for  us,  with  an  inward  seiise  of  gratitude  and  love. 
But  as  we  are  unacquainted  with  particulars,  we  can 
make  no  particular  ackno  wledgements :  nor  ought 
we  to  make  any  general  ones,  by  outward  expres-^ 
sions  of  respect ;  since  worshipping  Godaloneis  com* 
manded  If.,  and  worshipping  angels  condemned  §  in 
Scripture. 

With  respect  to  those  o  f  our  own  nature,  we  are 
bound  so  far  to  hold  commT anion,  even  with  the  worsC 
of  unbelievers,  as  not  only  to  do  them  every  kind  of 
justice,  but  sincerely  to  wish,  and,  if  occasion  offer,- 
heartily  endeavour  their  gciod,  both  in  body  and  soul. 
But  to  all,  who  have  ohtai  ned  the  like  precious  fakk 

•  1  Johni.  3.    James  i.  17.  t  Heb.  i;  14* 
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with  ourselves  *,  we  bear  a  still  nearer  relation ;  as 
being  in  a  peculiar  sense^  children  of  the  same  Fa* 
ther^  disciples  of  the  same  Master,  animated  by  the 
same  Spirit,  members  of  the  same  body.  And  these 
things  oblige  us  to  the  utmost  care  of  preserving,  by 
jHTudent  order  and  mutual  forbearance,  as  much  unity 
in  the  church,  as  possibly  we  can.  Such  indeed,  as  ob- 
stinately deny  the  fundamental  doctrines,  or  transgress 
the  fundamental  precepts  of  Christianity,  ought  to  be 
rejected  from  Christian  communion.  But  to  renounce 
commimicating  with  any  others,  who  are  willing  to 
admit  us  to  it  on  lawful  terms,  is  the  way  to  cut  o£P 
ourselves,  not  them,  from  the  body  of  Christ :  who 
yet,  we  doubt. not,  will  allow  those  on  both  sides  to 
belong  to  his  church,  who,  through  pardonable  pas- 
sions or  mistakes,  will  not  allow  one  another  to  do  so. 

And  as  we  should  maintain  communion  with  all 
proper  persons,  we  should  shew  our  disposition  to  it> 
in  all  proper  ways :  attend  on  the  public  instruction, 
jom  in  the  public  worship,  sacraments,  and  discipline, 
which  our  Lord  hath  appointed ;  and  keep  the  whole 
of  them  pure  from  all  forbidden  or  suspicious  alterar 
tions  or  mixtures  :  avoid  with  great  care,  both  giving 
and  taking  needless  offence,  in  respect  to  these,  or 
any  matters ;  and,  by  all  fit  means,  edifif  one  another 
in  love  f :  obeying  those  who  are  set  over  us  ;  con- 
descending to  those  who  are  beneath  us ;  esteeming 
and  honouring  the  wise  and  virtuous  :  teaching  and 
admonishing  the  ignorant  and  faulty ;  bearing  with 
the  weak,  relieving  the  poor,  and  comforting  the  a& 
flicted. 

Nor  have  we  communion  only  with  the  saints  on 
earth ;  but  are  of  one  city,  and  one  family,  with  such 
as  are  already  got  safe  to  heaven.     Doubtless  they 

*  2  Pet.  i.  1.  t  Kora.  xiv.  19.     Eph.  iv.  6. 
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exercise  that  communion  towards  us  by  loving  and 
praying  for  their  brethren,  whom  they  have  left  be- 
hind them.  And  we  are  to  exercise  it  towards  the*!), 
not  by  addressing  petitions  to  them^  which  we  are 
neither  authorized  to  offer,  nor  have  any  ground  to 
think  they  can  hear ;  but  by  rejoicing  in  their  hap- 
piness, thanking  God  for  the  grace  which  he  hath 
bestowed  on  them,  and  the  examples  which  they 
have  left  us ;  holding  their  memories  in  honour,  imi- 
tating their  virtues,  and  beseeching  the  Disposer  of 
all  things,  that  having  followed  them  in  holiness  here, 
we  may  meet  them  in  happiness  hereafter ;  and  be- 
come in  the  fullest  sense,  feUow-citizens  with  the 
Mints,  and  of  the  household  of  God  *;  having  with  alt 
those  that  are  departed  in  the  true  faith  of  his  half 
name,  our  perfect  consummation  and  bliss,  both  in  body 
and  soul,  in  his  eternal  and  everlasting  glory,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen  '\. 

•Eph.ii.19.  t  Burial  Office. 
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Article  X.     Tke  Forgwaun  ^ 

are  now  come  to  that  article  of  the  Creed,  for 
hich  all  the  preceding  ones  have  been  preparing 
le  way :  a  doctrine  of  the  greatest  comfort  to  be^ 
eve,  and  the  utmost  danger  to  misapprehend,  i 
liall  therefore  endeavour  clearly  to  explain, 

I.  The  nature  of  sin,  its  different  kinds,  and  its 
uilt. 

IL  The  nature  and  conditions  of  the  forgiveness 
remised  to  it. 

L  The  nature  of  sin.  Both  men  and  all  other 
eings,  endued  with  sufficient  reason,  must  perceive 

difference  between  different  inclinations  and  ae- 
ons, of  their  own  and  others :  in  consequence  of 
'hich,  they  must  approve  some,  as  right  and  good ; 
Eld  disapprove  others,  as  wrong  and  evil  Now  this 
istinction,  which  we  are  capable  of  seeing,  God 
lust  see  as  much  more  clearly,  as  his  understanding 
\  more  perfect  than  ours.  Therefore  he  must  in^ 
irely  love  what  is  good,  and  utterly  hate  what  is 
▼il :  and  his  will  must  be,  that  all  his  rational  crea^ 
ores  should  practise  the  former,  and  avoid  the  latter, 
[his  he  makes  known  to  be  his  will,  in  some  degree 

VOL.  VI.  L 
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to  all  men^  however  ignorant^  by  natural  conscience ; 
and  hath  more  fully  made  known  to  us,  by  the  reve- 
lation of  his  holy  word,  wherein  also  besides  those 
things,  which  we  of  ourselves  might  have  known  to 
be  fit,  he  h^tlji  signified  his  pleasure,  that  we  should 
observe  some  further  rules,  which  he  knew  to  be  use- 
ful and  requisite,  though  we  should  otherwise  not 
have  discerned  it.  Now  the  will  and  pleasure  of  a 
person  having  authority,  as  God  hath  absolute  au- 
thority, is,  when  sufficiently  notified,  a  law.  Those 
laws  of  his,  which  human  reason  was  able  to  teach 
us,  are  called  natural  or  moral  laws :  thote  which 
he  hath  added  to  them,  are  called  positive  ones* 
Obedience  to  both  sorts  is  our  duty;  transgresaMi 
of  dither  is  sin :  whether  it  be  by  neglecting  what  the 
law  commands,  which  is  a  sin  of  omission ;  or  dmag 
l^hat  it  forbids,  whidi  is  a  sin  of  commission. 

Further :  as  God  hath  a  right  to.  give  us  laws,  he 
miist  have  a  right  to  punish  us,  if  we  break  them* 
And  we  all  of  us  feel  inwardly,  that  sin  deserves  this 
punishment :  which  feeling  is  what  we  call  a  sense 
of  guilt.  Some  sins  have  more  guilt,  that  is,  desenre 
greater  punishment,  than  others;  because. they  are 
either  worse  in  their  own  nature,  or  accompanied 
with  circumstances,  that  aggravate,,  instead  of  alle«> 
viating  them.  Thus  if  bad  actions,  known  to  be 
such,  are  done  with  previous  deliberation  and  co» 
trivance,  which  are  called  wilful  or  presumptuous 
Sins ;  they  are  very  highly  criminaL  But  if  we  :db 
amiss  in  some  smaller  matter,  through  incoasiderfr 
ateness  or  other  weakness,  of  mind,  or  else  throogii 
a  sudden  unforeseen  attack  of  temptation ;  which 
are  usually  called  sins  of  infirmity  or  surprise :  thessi 
though  real,  are  yet  less  offences.  And  if,  lastly; 
wc  act  wrong  through  invincible  ignorance,  thai  iB, 
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bave  no  means  of  knowing  better ;  then  the  actipBt 
18  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  fanlt  in  us,  though  it  bo: 
in  itsdf.  But  if  we  might,  with  a  reasonable  atten-. 
tion,  have  known  our  duty,  and  did  not  attend ;  we. 
are  justly  blameable,  even  for  a  careless  ignomnce> 
and  full  as  much  for  a  designed  one,  as  if  we  had 
known  ever  so  well. 

Another  difference  in  the  kinds  of  sins  is  this  r 
that  though  they  be  only  in  smaller  instances,  yet  it 
persons  take  so  little  pains  to  guard  against  them, 
that  they  live  in  a  constant  or  frequent  practice  of 
them,  which  are  called  habitual  sins ;  the  guilt  of 
these  may  be  full  as  heavy  as  that  of  greater  trans* 
gressions,  provided  they  be  less  common*  But  iC 
titey  be  great  and  habitually  indulged  also;  that 
makes  the  worst  of  cases. 

Committing  sin  can  never  be  a  sUght  matter ;  for 
it  is  acting  as  our  own  hearts  tell  us  we  ought  not. 
It  is  likewise,  for  the  most  part,  injuring,  one  way  ot 
another,  our  fellow-creatures ;  and  it  is  always  be* 
having  undutifully  and  ungratefully  to  our  Creator, 
who  hath  sovereign  power  over  us,  and  shews  con- 
tinual goodness  to  us.  We  may  be  sure  therefore, 
that  the  punishment,  due  to  the  least  sin,  is  such  bb 
will  give  us  cause  to  wish  from  the  bottom  of  our 
souls,  that  we  had  never  done  it.  More  enormous 
ones  are  of  worse  desert,  according  to  their  degree.- 
And  since  recompences  proportionable  to  them  are 
not,  with  any  constancy,  distributed  in  this  world  t 
as  certainly  as  God  is  just,  they  will  in  the  next ; 
unless  we  obtain  forgiveness  in  the  mean  time :  and 
an  will  be  made  miserable,  as  long  as  ihey  are 
vricked. 

This  is  the  main  of  what  human  abilities  unassisted 
capable  of  discovering  to  us  concerning'  ski  and 
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its  consequences ;  excepting  it  be,  that  as  we  have  a* 
natural  approbation  of  what  is  good,  so  we  have, 
along  with  it,  a  natural  proneness  to  what  is  evil ; 
an  inconsistence,  for  which  reason  finds  it  hard,  if 
posisiible,  to  account. 

But  here  most  seasonably  revelation  comes  in ;  and'' 
teaches,  not  indeed  all  that  we  might  wish,  but  aD 
that  we  need  to  know  of  this  whole  matter ;  that  our 
first  parents  were  created  upright ;  but  soon  trtfnm 
gressed  a  plain  and  easy  command  of  God,  intended 
for  a  trial  of  their  obedience :  by  which  they  per- 
verted and  tainted  their  minds ;  forfeited  the  immor-^ 
tality,  which  God  had  designed  them ;  brought  dis- 
eases and  death  on  their  bodies ;  and  derived  to  ua 
the  same  corrupt  nature  and  mortal  condition,  to 
which  they  had  reduced  themselves.  An  imperfect 
illustration  of  this  lamentable  change,  and  I  give  it 
for  no  other,  we  may  have  from  our  daily  experience, 
that  wretched  poverty,  fatal  distempers,  and  even 
vicious  inclinations,  often  descend  from  parents  to 
their  children.  Now  the  sinful  dispositions,  which 
our  origin  from  our  primitive  parents  hath  produced 
in  us,  are  called  original  sin.  And  this  transgression 
of  theirs  may,  very  consistently  with  divine  justice, 
occasion,  as  the  Scripture  shews  it  hath,  our  being 
condemned,  as  well  as  they,  to  temporal  sufferings 
and  death.  For  even  innocent  creatures  have  no 
right  to  be  exempt  from  them :  and  to  fallen  crea- 
tures they  are  peculiarly  instructive  and  medicinaL 
The  same  transgression  may  also,  with  equal  justice, 
occasion  our  being  exposed  to  a  more  difficult  trial 
of  our  obedience,  than  we  should  else  have  under^ 
gone ;  indeed  than  we  should  be  able,  by  the  strength 
which  remains  in  us,  to  support.  And  thus,  W^ 
we  left  to  ourselves,  we  must,  in  consequence' of  tba 
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fiBiU  of  our  first  progenitors,  become  finally  miserable* 
But  God  is  ready  to  give  us  more  strength,  if.  we 
will  ask  it :  and  he  may  undoubtedly  subject  us  to 
any  difficulties  that  he  please,  provided  he  bestows 
cm  us,  whether  naturally  or  supematurally,  the  power 
0f  gcnng  through  them  in  the  manner  that  he  expects 
from  us:  which  he  certainly  doth  bestow  om  all 
men.  And  if  they  use  it,  they  will  be  accepted  by 
him  in  a  proper  degree:  what  that  is,  we  are  no 
judges. 

But  when,  instead  of  resisting  our  bad  inclinatiomi^ 
as  through  the  grace  of  God  we  may,  we  voluntarily 
follow  and  indulge  them ;  then  we  fall  into  actual 
sin ;  and  are  in  strictness  of  speech  guilty,  and  do- 
serving  of  punishment.  And  this  punishment  the 
Scripture  frequently  expresses  by  the  name  of  death* 
For  death  being  the  most  terrible  to  human  nature, 
of  all  the  punishments  that  man  infiicts ;  it  is  used 
to  signify  the  most  terrible  that  God  inflicts ;  even 
those,  which  extend  beyond  death,  and  are  therefore 
called  the  second  death  *.  Accordingly  our  Saviour 
directs  his  followers :  Be  not  afraid  ijfthem  that  kiU 
the  body;  and  nffter  that  have  no  more  that  they  can 
do.  But  I  wiU  forewarn  you  whom  ye  shall  fear.. 
Fear  him,  which,  after  he  hath  hilled,  hath  power  t0 
cast  into  hell:  yea,  I  say  unto  you.  Fear  Am  f* 

The  nature  and  duration  of  the  future  sufiierings, 
reserved  for  sinners,  are  most  awfully  described  in 
the  word  of  God :  the  declarations  of  which  con- 
cerning them  I  shall  soon  liave  occasion  to  lay  be- 
fore you.  But  in  the  mean  while  we  all  know  them 
to  be  such,  as  may  abundantly  suffice  to  engage  us 
m  a  most  serious  inquiry,  how  we  shall  obtain,  what 
was  proposed  to  be  explained, 

*  Ref.  xz.  14.  auti.  8.  t  Lake  xii.  4,  S. 
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n.  The  forgiveness  of  sins.  Now  thus  much  owt 
own  reason  evidently  teaches ;  that  when  we  have 
dene  amiss,  we  are  to  undo  it  as  far  as  we  can.  Wc 
are  to  disapprove  it^  and  be  sorry  for  it^  as  we  hswe 
great  cause ;  to  beg  pardon  of  God,  for  having  ofi» 
fended  him ;  to  make  the  best  amends  we  are  able 
to  our  fellow-creatures,  if  we  have  injured  them;  4a 
be  very  humble  in  our  hearts,  and  very  watchful  in 
our  future  conduct.  These  things,  through  GoSi 
help,  we  can  do :  and  these  are  all  that  nature  di^ 
rects  us  to  do.  Undoubtedly  he  wiU  never  accept 
less :  but  the  question  is,  whether  he  will  so  fiur  ai>» 
oiBipt  this,  as  to  be  reconciled  to  us  upon  it.  SiBca 
wickedness  deserves  punishment,  it  may  be  ju3tijpf 
punished.  Being  sony  for  it,  is  not  being  innoeent 
of  it.  And  the  most  careful  obedience  afterwards  no 
more  makes  a  compensation  for  what  went  befove^ 
than  avoiding  to  run  into  a  new  debt  pays  off  the 
old  one :  besides  that  we  never  obey  so  well,  as  not 
to  add  continually  some  degree  of  fresh  misbeluU 
viour.  God  indeed  is  merciful ;  but  he  is  equally 
righteous  and  holy,  and  abhorrent  of  sin.  And  what 
can  the  mere  light  of  our  own  understandings  die^ 
cover  to  us,  with  any  assurance,  from  these  attributea 
joined  ?  We  see,  that  in  this  world  the  most  mercifhl 
rulers,  if  they  are  just  and  wise  also,  which  God  is) 
often  punish  even  those  offenders,  who  repent  the 
most  heartily.  The  honour  and  good  order  of  tiieir 
government  requires  it.  And  why  may  not  he  ha^re 
reasons  of  the  same,  or  even  of  a  different  nature^ 
for  doing  the  same  thing  ? 

Still  the  case  of  penitents  must  be  more  fiivourabH 
than  that  of  others.  And  there  is  ground  for  al 
such  to  hope,  that  such  pity,  as  can,  will  be  shewa 
them  in  some  manner,  though  they  cannot  be  osure 
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how,  or  to  what  effiact  And  God  hath  been  pleated 
to  confirm  this  hope,  from  time  to  time^  by  various 
revelations,  gradually  unfolding  his  gracious  der 
aigna:  till,  by  the  coming  of  our  blessed  Lord,  the 
whole  purpose  of  his  goodness  was  opened ;  as  fiur 
as  it  is  proper  that  mortals  should  be  acquainted 
with  it 

From  these  revelations,  contained  in  the  Bible,  we 
learn,  that  repentance  alone,  even  the  completes^ 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  reinstate  us  fully  in  God's 
&vour ;  much  less  the  poor  endeavours  towards  it^ 
which  we  of  ourselves  are  capable  of  using :  but  that 
our  pardon  and  salvation  depend  on  the  compas- 
sionate intercession  of  a  Mediator  appointed  by  our 
heavenly  Father :  that  a  person,  who  should  deliver 
mankind  from  the  bitter  fruits  of  their  transgress- 
eions,  had  in  general  been  promised,  and  the  promise 
been  believed,  from  the  earliest  ages;  and  mora 
particular  notices  of  him  gradually  imparted  to  the 
successive  generations  of  the  chosen  people:  that 
at  length  in  the  season,  which  infinite  wisdom  saw 
to  be  fittest,  he  appeared  on  earth,  in  the  character 
of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God ;  taught  his  fol- 
lowers the  precepts,  and  set  them  the  example,  of 
perfect  piety  and  virtue;  and  after  bearing  cheer- 
folly,  for  this  purpose,  all  the  inconveniences  of 
mortal  life,  submitted  to  sufier  a  cruel  death  from 
wicked  men,  provoked  by  the  perfections  which  they 
ought  to  have  adored :  that  this  voluntary  sacrifice 
of  himself,  the  Almighty  was  pleased  to  accept  from 
him,  whose  divine  nature,  united  to  the  human, 
gave  it  unspeakable  value,  as  a  reason  for  entering 
into  a  covenant  of  mercy  with  all  those,  who  should 
be  influenced,  by  faith  in  his  doctrines,  to  obey  his 
laws :  that  still  neither  our  obedience,  nor  our  faith 
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ittelf,  iaat  all  meritorious,  or  in  any  degree  thecaiUMi 
of  onr  aeeeptanee :  for  they  are  both  of  them  God'a 
gift;  and  they  are  both,  through  our  &ult,  very  ini» 
[perfect :  but  yet  that  thankful  belief  in  Christ,  as^ow 
Saviour  from  the  power  and  the  punishment  of  sin, 
workmg  by  lave*  to  our  Maker,  our  Redeemer,  our 
Sanctifier,  our  fellow-creatures,  is  appointed  the  cant 
dition  of  our  obtaining,  and  the  instrument  of  our 
receiving,  pardon.' 

.  The  reasons  of  this  appointment  we  see,  as  tinmgk 
a  gtasif  darkly  f :  yet  enough  of  them  to  convince  vs 
of  its  being  the  wisdom  qfGod,  though  in  a  mysterjfj^ 
With  respect  to  ourselves,  it  hath  the  most  powerful 
tendency  to  inspire  us  with  humility,  gratitude,  and 
diligence.  With  respect  to  the  blessed  Jesus,  it  was 
a  fit  reward  for  what  he  had  done  and  suffisred,  to 
take  those  into  favour  again,  for  whom  he  had  inters 
ested  himself  with  such  inexpressible  goodness.  Ani 
fWith  respect  to  God,  it  was  a  strong  demonstraftiiNi 
.of  his  concern  for  the  glory  of  his  attributes,  and  the 
lionour  of  his  government,  that  he  would  not  be 
^M>nciled  to  sinners  on  any  other  terms,  than  such 
interposition  of  such  a  person  in  their  behalf:  whicA 
yet  since  he  himself  provided,  as  well  as  accepted^ 
.his  kindness  to  us  is  no  less,  than  if  he  pardoned 
.without  it.  Thus  then  did  mercy  and  truth 
ioget/ier,  righteousness  and  peace  kiss  each  othesif^ 
and  God  shew  himself /m^,  and  yet  the  justffiee  sjf 
them  which  believe  in  Jesus^. 

But  then  we  must  always  remember,  that  none 
will  be  forgiven  and  made  happy  by  the  means  of 
Christ,  but  they  who  are  reformed  and  made  hoty  by 
his  means :  that  his  sacrifice  is  not  to  stand  instead 

•  Gal.  V.  6.  f  I  Gor.  xiii.  12.  J  1  Cor.  m  7. 

:     I  Pial.  Uxx?.  10.        II  Rom.  iii.  26. 
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of  our  repenttnce  «id  amendment ;  but  is  the  con* 
sidention  which  induces  God  first  to  work  in  ns 
pious  dispositions,  then  to  accept  us,  if  we  cultiyale 
aad  exert  them  fidthfiilly. 

Perhaps  the  benefit  of  this  sacrifice  may  extend,  in 
a  yery  valuable,  though  inferior  d^pree,  even  to  those 
who  have  had  little  or  no  knowledge  of  him  who 
crffered  it  But  in  such  questions  we  have  no  con* 
€6m.  Our  business  is  to  take  care  that  it  may 
extend  to  us,  by  embracing,  with  an  active,  as  weU 
as  joyful  faith,  Hhe  gracious  tenders  of  the  Gospel 
dispensation. 

,  Indeed,  the  first  advantage,  that  we  have  from  it. 
Is  bef<Hre  we  are  capable  of  knowing  our  happiness, 
at  the  time  of  our  baptism.  For  baptism  restores  the 
infants  of  believing  parents,  as  will  be  proved  here- 
after in  explaining  it,  to  that  assurance  of  immortal 
life,  which  our  first  parents  lost,  and  we  byconse- 
^uatce.  But  when  administered  to  persons  of  riper 
years,  as  it  conveys  a  further  privilege,  the  pardon  of 
.dieir  former  actual  sins,  it  dso  requires  a  suitable 
condition,  the  exercise  of  an  actual  fidth,  such  as 
win  produce  future  obedience.  And  as  infimts  are 
haptixed  only  on  presumption  of  their  coming  to  have 
.flus  faith  in  due  time :  so,  if  they  live,  and  refuse  to 
be  instructed  in  it,  or  despise  it,  their  baptism  will 
avail,  ihem  nothing.  For  it  is  a  covenant :  at  first 
indeed  made  for  us ;  but  to  be  afterwards  acknow- 
ledged and  ratified  by  us,  as  it  is  in  confirmation. 
And  in  this  covenant  we  engage,  on  our  part,  to  keep 
ourselves,  .with  an  honest  care,  free  from  sin :  and 
God  engages,  on  his,  to  consider  us  (not  because  of 
4mr  care,  though  on  condition  of  it,  but  for  the  sake 
of  Christ,)  as  free  from  guilt :  notwithstanding  such 
infirmities  and  failings  as  may  overtake  well-meaning 
persons.    He  will  not  look  on  these  as  breaches  of 
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his  covenant,  but  readily  pass  them  over ;  provided 
we  make  a  general  confession  of  them  in  our  diiily 
prayers,  and  strive  against  them  with  a  reaaonaUf 
diligence.  For  such  things  we  cannot  eiipect  to 
avoid  intirely :  but  greater  offences  we  may.  And 
therefore,  if  we  iiEdl  into  any  habitual  wickedness^tir 
any  single  act  of  gross  and  deliberate  sin ;  we  focftit 
the  happiness,  to  which  our  baptism  entitles  us :  and 
if  we  continue  impenitent,  the  more  privileges  wt 
have  enjoyed,  the  more  severely  we  shall  be  punished 
For  to  whomsoever  much  is  given,  qf  him  ehaU  mudi 
be  required  *.  • 

But  if  God  allows  us  time ;  and  we  make  use  of  i^ 
not  only  to  be  soiry  for  having  lived  ill,  for  this  alone 
is  not  Gospel  penitence ;  but  to  be  sorry  from  a  pritb- 
cipl^  of  conscience ;  and  to  shew  of  what  sort  our 
sorrow  is,  by  living  well  afterwards,  in  all  those  ifr 
spects,  in  which  we  have  been  faulty,  we  become 
entitled  again  to  the  divine  &vour.  For  though  the 
Scripture  declares  it  impossible  to  renew  some  sinnern 
to  repentance  \\  yet  if  this  be  taken  strictly,  it  aai 
mean  only  blasphemers  against  the  Holy  Ghost  %, 
Besides,  impossible^  in  all  languages,  often  signifies 
no  more  than  extremely  difficult :  and  toith  God  att 
things  are  possible  §.  Experience  proves,  that  great 
numbers  are  renewed  to  repentance :  and  that  they 
shall  not  be  forgiven,  when  they  repent,  is  no  where 
said.  It  is  true,  there  remains  no  more  sacrifice  fmt 
sin  II,  no  other  method  of  salvation,  than  that,  to  which 
they  have  lost  their  claim.  But  still,  if  they  humbly 
apply  for  a  fresh  interest  in  it :  since  the  Apostle  di* 
rects  all  Christians  to  restore  such  to  their  commu- 
nion, as  brethren,  in  the  spirit  qf  meekness  ^ ;  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  but  God  will  receive  them,  as  a 

•  Luke  xii.  48.  +  Heb.  vi.  4.  6.  %  ^atth.  xii.  31. 

$  Matth.  xix.  S6.         ||  Heb.  z.  26.  f  Gal.  vL  1. 
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fktfaer,  with  pity  and  mercy.  Indeed  the  words  of 
St  John  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  banish  all  des- 
pondency from  the  breast  of  every  Christian  peni- 
tent :  My  Uttle  children,  these  things  I  write  unto 
ffougthat  ye  sin  not.  Buttfanyman  sin,  we  have  an 
aihocate  with  ifie:  Father,  Jesus  Ckri^,  0ie  righteous  ; 
and  he  is  the  propitiation  Jhr  our  sins*. 

You  see  then  the  inestimable  goodness  of  God,  in 
providing  means,  by  which  we  not  only  shall  be  par- 
doned, but  have  the  comfort  of  knowing  beforehand, 
that  we  shall.  But  then  you  see  also  the  only  terms, 
on  which  we  are  to  expect  it  And  these  are,  not 
that  we  live  on  in  a  circle  of  sinning  and  repenting j 
not  that  we  abstain  from  some  sins,  and  indulge 
others :  but  that  we  so  repent  of  all  our  sins,  as  not 
wilfully  to  sin  again.  And  till  we  are  arrived  at  this, 
we  must  never  think  ourselves  in  a  safe  condition* 
For,  as  oh  the  one  hand,  jfthe  wicked  man  turn  Ji^on^ 
Ms  wickedness,  he  shall  live  f ;  so  on  the  other,  (fthe 
righteous  man  turn  from  his  righteousness,  he  shttU 
dm  %.  Blessed  are  they,  whose  transgression  isfor^ 
given,  and  whose  sin  is  covered  Blessed  are  they  to 
whom  the  Lord  inqmteth  not  iniquity,  and  in  whos& 
spirit  there  is  no  gtule\. 

♦  1  Jobn  a.  1,  2.  +  Ezek.  xviii.  21.  27. 

X  Ezek.  xyni.  24.  §  Psalm  xxkii.  1,  %. 
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CREED. 

Articles  XL  XII.  Part  L    The  Resurrecttan  iff  .^ 
Body,  ami  the  lAfe  everlasting.  r^ 

Thb  resurrection  of  the  body  and  life  everlasti^ 
l>eing  the  consequences  of  the  preceding  article^  t|^ 
forgiveness  of  sins,  our  belief  of  that  comfor^a^ 
truth  leads  us  naturaUy  to  believe  these  also.  .Aodl 
as  they  complete  the  whole  of  what  we  are  concen^ 
to  know ;  so  here  the  profession  of  our  faith  happil]^ 
concludes,  having  brought  us  to  the  end  qfmtrfaUhf^ 
the  saloaium  (if  our  sauls^. 

But,  though  this  part  of  our  Creed  expresses  onlj 
two  things ;  yet  it  implies  two  more :  and  so  compre- 
hends the  four  following  particulars : 

L  That  the  souls  of  all  men  continue  after  deatk. 

IL  That  their. bodies  shall  at  the  last  day  be  raised 
up,  and  re-united  to  them. 

IIL  That  both  souls  and  bodies  of  good  persons 
shall  enjoy  everlasting  happiness. 

IV.  That  those  of  the  wicked  shall  undergo  ever- 
lasting punishment 

*  1  Peter  i.  9. 
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I.  That  the  souls  of  all  men  continue  after  death/ 
We  are  every  one  of  us  capable  of  perceiying  and 
thinking,  judging  and  resolving,  loving  and  hating, 
hoping  and  fearing,  rejoicing  and  grieving.    That 
part  of  us,  which  doth  these  things,  we  call  the  mind 
or  soul.    Now  plainly  this  is  not  the  body.    Neither 
our  limbs,  nor  our  trunk,  nor  even  our  head,  is*  what 
understands,  and  reasons,  and  wills,  and  likes  or  di&« 
likes :  but  something  that  hath  its  abode  within  the 
liead*,  and  is  unseen.    A  little  consideration  will 
miake  any  of  you  sensible  of  this.  Then  further :  our 
1x)dies  increase,  from  an  unconceivable  smallness,  to 
a  very  large  bulk,  and  waste  away  again ;  and  are 
dianging,  each  part  of  them,  more  or  less,  every  day. 
Our  souls,  we  know,  continue  all  the  while  the  same. 
Our  limbs  may  be  cut  off  one  after  another,  and 
perish :  yet  the  soul  not  be  impaired  by  it  in  the 
least.    All  feeling  and  motion  may  be  lost  almost 
ihroughout  the  body,  as  in  the  case  of  an  universal 
{Usy :  yet  the  soul  have  lost  nothing.    And  though 
lome  diseases  do  indeed  disorder  the  mind :  there  is 
do  appearance,  that  any  have  a  tendency  to  destroys 
it    On  the  contrary,  the  greatest  disorders  of  the 
understanding   are  often    accompanied    with  firm 
health  and  strength  of  body :  and  the  most  fatal  dis^ 
tempers  of  the  body  are  attended,  to  the  very  mo- 
ment of  death,  with  all  possible  vigour  and  liveliness 
Cff  understanding.     Since  therefore  these  two  are 
plainly  different  things ;  though  we  knew  no  further, 
there  would  be  no  reason  to  conclude,  that  one  of 
flies  dies,  because  the  other  doth.    But  since  we  do 
know  further,  that  it  can  survive  so  many  changes 
of  the  other ;  this  alone  affords  a  £ur  probability^ 

*  In  quo  igitnr  loco  est  (mens)?    Credo  equidem  m  capite :  et 
cur  efcdaiD,  adferre  possum.    Cic  Tusc.  Disp.  1.  i.  c  29. 
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that  it  may  survive  the  great  change  of  deathi  In* 
deed,  whatever  is  once  in  being,  we  are  to  suppoav 
continues  in  being,  till  the  contrary  appears.  Now 
the  body,  we  perceive,  becomes  at  death  insensibk^ 
and  corrupts.  But  to  imagine  the  same  thii^g  of 
the  soul,  in  which  we  perceive  no  change  act  Head 
time,  would  be  almost  as  groundless,  as  if  haviiig 
frequently  heard  the  music  of  an  organ,  but  never 
seen  the  person  that  played  on  it,  we  should  suppose 
him  dead,  on  finding  the  instrument  incapi^Me  of 
playing  any  more.  For  the  body  is  an  instrument 
adapted  to  the  souL  The  latter  is  our  proper  self: 
the  former  is  but  something  joined  to  us  for  a  time^ 
And  though,  during  that  time,  the  connection  is  very, 
close ;  yet  nothing  hinders,  but  we  may  be  as  wdtt 
after  the  separation  of  our  soul  from  our  present 
body,  as  we  were  before,  if  not  better.  ^ 

Then  consider  further :  when  the  body  dies,  .only! 
the  present  composition  and  frame  of  it  is  dissolved! 
and  fsdls  in  pieces :  not  the  least  single  particle,  of  att 
that  make  it  up,  returns  to  nothing ;  nor  can  do^ 
nnless  God,  who  gave  it  being,  thinks  fit  to  take 
that  being  away.    Now  we  have  no  reason  to  h 


gine  the  soul  made  up  of  parts,  though  the  body  itu 
On  the  contrary,  so  far  as  the  acutest  reasoners  are 
able  to  judge,  what  perceives  and  wills  must  be  one 
uncompounded  substance.  And  not  being  comr 
pounded,  it  cannot  be  dissolved,  and  therefore  pro« 
bably  cannot  die  *.  r 

God  indeed  may  put  an  end  to  it,  when  he  pleaseAi 
But  since  he  hath  made  it  of  a  nature  to  last  for  fffm$ 
we  cannot  well  conceive,  that  he  will  destroy  it  aftet 
so  short  a  space,  as  that  of  this  life :  especially  eo»^ 
sidering,  that  he  hath  planted  in  our  breasts  an 

♦  See  Cic.  Tubc*  Disp.  i.  «9. 
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e&fnest  desire  of  immortality,  and  a  horror  at  the 

•  ■  ■ 

thooght  of  ceasing  to  be.  It  is  tnie^  we  dread  alstf 
the  death  of  our  bodies,  and  yet  we  own  they  must 
die ;  but  then  we  believe,  that  they  were  not  at  first 
intended  to  die :  and  that  they  shidl  live  again  won** 
derfuHy  improved.  God  hath  in  no  case  given  us 
natural  dispositions  and  hopes,  which  he  purposed  at 
the  same  time  to  disappoint :  much  less,  when  they 
are  such,  that  the  wisest  and  best  men  feel  the  most 
of  them,  and  are  made  still  wiser  and  better  by  them. 
Besides,  there  are  plainly  in  our  souls  capacities 
for  vastly  higher  improvements,  both  in  knowledge 
and  goodness,  than  any  one  arrives  at  in  this  life. 
The  best  inclined,  and  most  industrious,  undeniably 
have  not  near  time  enough  to  become  what  they 
could  be.  And  is  it  likely,  that  beings  qualified  for 
doing  so  much,  should  have  so  little  opportunity  fof 
ft:  and  sink  into  nothing,  without  ever  attaining 
their  proper  maturity  and  perfection  ?  But  further  t 
not  to  urge,  that  happiness  here  is  very  unequally 
divided  between  persons  equally  entitled  to  it ;  which 
yet  is  hard  to  reconcile  with  God's  impartial  bounty: 
it  hath  been  already  observed,  in  speaking  of  the 
I  judgment  to  come,  that  though,  in  general,  the 
J  course  of  things  in  this  world  doth  bear  witness  to 
God*s  love  of  virtue,  and  hatred  of  sin ;  yet,  in  multi- 
tudes of  particular  cases,  nothing  of  this  kind  appears. 
Not  only  good  persons  often  undergo,  in  common 
with  others,  the  largest  shares  of  evil  in  life ;  and  bad 
persons  enjoy,  in  common  with  others,  the  highest 
degrees  of  prosperity  in  it :  but  the  former  are  fre- 
quently sufferers,  and  sometimes  even  to  death,  for 
the  very  sake  of  their  duty ;  and  the  latter  gain  every 
sort  of  worldly  advantages  by  the  very  means  of  their 
wickedness.    Yet  evidently  there  is  a  difference  be- 
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tween  right  behaviour  and  wrong :  and  God  must  see 
this  difference :  and  his  will  must  be,  that  mankind 
should  observe  it:.and  accordingly  we  feel  oursdva 
inwardly  bound  so  to  do.  Now  is  it  possible,  that  a 
being  of  perfect  justice  and  holiness,  of  infinite  wis- 
dom and  power,  should  have  ordered  things  so,  that 
obeying  him  and  our  own  consciences  should  evw 
make  us  miserable,  and  disobeying  them  prove  bene- 
ficial to  us,  on  the  whole  ?  We  cannot  surely  imaginej 
that  he  will  permit  any  one  such  case  to  happ^i. 

And  therefore  since  in  this  world  such  cases  do 
happen ;  this  world  is  not  our  final  state ;  but  ano- 
ther will  come  after  it,  in  which  every  one  shall  be 
recompensed  according  to  his  works.  Without  this 
belief,  religion  and  virtue  would  often  want  suffidoit 
motives :  with  it  they  never  can ;  and  therefore  this 
belief  is  true. 

Strongly  as  these  arguments  prove  the  doctrme 
of  a  life  after  death ;  yet  it  receives  a  considerable 
addition  of  strength  from  the  universal  agreement  of 
all  mankind  in  it,  with  but  few  exceptions,  from  the 
very  beginning.  Of  the  earliest  ages  indeed  we  have 
only  short  accounts :  yet  enough  to  judge/  what 
their  notions  of  this  point  were.  What  could 
they  be  indeed,  when  they  knew,  that  Abel,  with 
whom  God  declared  himself  pleased,  was  murdered 
by  his  brother  for  that  very  reason.  Surely  his  bro- 
ther's hatred  did  not  do  him  more  harm,  than  God's 
love  of  him  did  him  good.  That  would  be^  thinking 
lowly  indeed  of  the  Almighty.  And  therefore,  since 
plainly  he  had  not  the  benefit  of  his  piety  here,  there 
must  be  another  place  in  which  he  received  it.  Again, 
when  Enoch  walked  tcith  Gad,  and  was  not, /or  God 
took  him  * :  could  this  peculiar  favour  be  only  de- 

•  Gen.  r.  24. 
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priviiig  him,  before  his  natural  time,  of  the  enjoy- 
ments of  the  present  state  ?  Must  it  not  be  admit- 
ting him  to  those  of  a  future  one  ?  When  God 
eaDed  himself,  in  a  distinguished  sense,  the  Ood  ^f 
Abrakam,  and  the  patriarchs,  what  had  Aey  enjoyed 
in  this  life,  answerable  to  so  extraordinary  a  manner 
of  speaking  ?  Many,  in  all  likelihood,  both  equalled 
imd  exceeded  them  in  worldly  satis&ctions :  but 
ikerrfare,  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  teaches,  Ood 
teas  not  asluxmed  to  he  caUed  their  God,  becemse  he 
had  prepared  for  them  a  heavenly  city.  When  Jacob 
coitfessed  himse^  a  pilgrim  and  stranger  on  earth,  ke 
plainly  declared,  as  the  same  Epistle  observes,  that 
he  desired  a  better  country  *  for  his  home.  Again, 
when  mourning  for  the  supposed  death  of  his  son 
Joseph,  he  saith,  he  will  go  down  to  him:  we  translate 
the  next  word  wrongly,  into  the  grate  f,  as  if  he  meant 
to  have  his  body  laid  by  him ;  that  could  not  be ;  for 
he  thought  him  devoured  by  wild  beasts :  it  means 
into  the  invisible  state,  the  state  of  d^arted  souls. 
And  in  this  sense  it  is  said  of  several  of  the  patriarchs, 
that  they  were  gathered  unto  their  people^ ;  and  of  M 
that  generation,  which  lived  with  Joshua,  that  they 
were  gathered  unto  their  fathers^. 

In  the  time  of  Mosies  we  find,  that  even  the  hea- 
thens had  a  strong  notion  of  another  life.  For  they 
had  built  a  superstitious  practice  upon  it,  of  seeking 
to  the  dead  II,  and  enquiring  of  them  concerning 
things  to  come.  A  foolish  and  wicked  custom  indeed : 
but  however,  it  shews  the  belief  was  deeply  rooted  in 
theitt.  And  though  future  recompences  were  not, 
directly  and  expressly,  either  promised  to  good  per- 

•  Heb.  xi.  13 — 16.  +  Gen.  xxxvii.  55, 

X  Gen.  XXV.  8.  xxxv.  29.  xlix.  29. 

\  Judges  ii.  10.  H  Deut.  xviti.  9^12. 
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BOOS,  or  litreatened  to  bad,  in  the  law  of  Moses :  yet 
that  might  be,  not  because  they  were  unknown,  but 
because  God  thought  them  sufficiently  known ;  and 
for  reasons  of  unsearchable  wisdom,  did  not  think 
proper,  that  Moses  should  make  any  considerable  aid- 
dition  to  that  knowledge :  of  which  there  was  the  less 
occasion,  as  temporal  rewards  and  punishments  were 
more  equally  administered  by  Providence  amongst 
the  Jews,  than  any  other  people.  Besides,  a  life  to 
come  is  not  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  our  own  nation 
neither :  though  we  know,  they  were  made  by  such, 
as  professed  firmly  to  believe  it.  And  the  reason  is, 
partly  that  national  laws  are  more  immediately  de- 
signed to  procure  men  peace  and  prosperity  on  earthy 
than  happiness  in  heaven :  and  partly  also,  that  they 
propose  such  encouragements,  as  they  are  able  to 
bestow;  and  such  penalties,  as  they  are  able  to  inflict: 
which  are  those  of  this  world  only.  Moses  indeed 
went  beyond  the  sanctions,  which  are  in  man's  power: 
and  assured  the  Jews  of  God's  blessing  on  their  obedi- 
ence, and  curses  on  their  disobedience.  But  as,  in  so 
doing,  he  spoke  not  so  much  to  single  persons  con^ 
sidered  singly,  as  to  the  whole  people  in  a  body  ^ 
these  blessings  and  curses  could  be  only,  what  the^r 
were,  those  of  the  present  life  :  because  the  division 
of  mankind  into  nations  will  subsist  no  longer ;  and 
therefore  national  good  or  evil  can  be  enjoyed  or 
suffered  only  here.  But  still,  since  it  is  evidenti 
through  the  whole  of  his  law,  that  the  Jews  had  the 
most  serious  belief  of  a  just  Providence ;  and  also, 
from  the  above-mentioned  proofs,  that  they  believed  a 
future  state ;  surely  they  must  believe  in  general,  that 
this  providence  would  be  so  exerted  in  that  state,  as 
to  reward  the  good,  and  punish  the  wicked.  More 
and  stronger  evidences  of  this  will  be  given  under 
the  second  particular,  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 
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At  present  I  shall  go  on  to  observe  further,  that 
not  only  the  Jews,  but  all  the  nations  of  the  worid; 
wliether  learned  or  unlearned,  whether  known  in 
tmmer  times  or  discovered  of  later  times,  appear  t6 
have  been  persuaded,  that  the  souls  of  men  continue 
after  death.  Now  this  so  universal  agreement  must 
surely  have  arisen  from  an  inward  principle  of  nature, 
dictating  to  all  persons,  that  they  are  designed  for  a 
future  existence ;  and  that  as  they  are  plainly  crea- 
tures accountable  for  their  actions,  yet  often  do 
not  account  here,  they  must  expect  to  do  it  here- 
iafter.  Or  should  the  notion  be  supposed  to  have  its 
origin  from  tradition ;  that  tradition  must  have  been 
derived  from  what  God  himself  had  taught  the  first 
of  men :  else  it  had  never  reached  to  all  men :  and  it 
must  have  found  some  powerful  confirmation  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  men :  else  in  so  great  a  length 
'of  time,  amidst  so  many  changes  of  human  circum- 
stances, it  must  have  been  universally  worn  out  and 
forgotten. 

Indeed,  before  our  Saviour's  days,  length  of  time, 
and  folly,  and  wickedness,  had  every  where  obscured 
and  darkened  this  great  truth,  by  fabulous  additions 
and  absurd  alterations :  which  hindered  the  good  in- 
fluence of  it,  on  some  persons,  and  discredited  the 
belief  of  it  with  others.  And  had  there  been  none  of 
these  obstacles  thrown  in  their  way ;  though  reason 
and  conscience  teach  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state ; 
yet  by  the  generality  of  men,  reason  is  little  exercised, 
and  conscience  little  consulted,  in  relation  to  unwel- 
come truths.  And  though  the  Old  Testament  gave 
some  further  intimations  of  it ;  yet  these  were  neither 
very  clear  and  explicit,  nor  known  by  the  greatest 
part  of  the  world.     No  wonder  then  if  their  conclu- 
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Bions^  concerning  a  matter  so  intirely  out  of  sig  ^ 
.were  often  doubtful,  and  often  false :  and  thus  the^ 
were  misled  in  a  subject  of  the  greatest  importandk. 
io  them  of  all  others.  It  is  therefore  one  inestimable  ' 
benefit  of  the  Christian  revelation,  that  our  blessed 
Lord  hath  thoroughly  removed  the  preceding  uncer* 
tainties  and  errors ;  and  brought  life  and  immortaUip 
to  perfect  light  t/traugh  the  Gospel* :  not  oviy  cOUr 
firming  by  divine  authority  whatever  hath  been  ra? 
tionally  taught  before ;  but  adding,  by  the  same  au^ 
thority,  several  interesting  particulars,  which  human 
faculties  could  not  discover :  and  which  partly  have 
been  mentioned  to  you,  in  discoursing  oh  the  general 
judgment ;  and  partly  will  be,  in  what  I  shall  further 
say  under  the  heads  now  proposed. 

All  that  remains  to  be  said  under  the  first  is,  that 
neither  the  full  reward  of  good  persons  deceased  is 
as  yet  bestowed  on  them,  nor  the  full  punishment  of 
the  wicked  as  yet  inflicted ;  these  things  being  to 
follow  the  general  resurrection ;  but  that  still,  sincift 
our  Saviour  describes  the  soul  of  Lazarus,  as  carried 
by  angels  into  AbraJuwis  bosom ^  and  there  cam* 
forted  t :  since  he  promised  the  penitent  thief,  that 
he  should  be  that  day  with  him  in  paradise  ^ ;  and 
St.  Paul  speaks  of  being  present  with  Christ,  as  the 
immediate  consequence  of  death,  and  far  better^ 
than  this  life :  therefore  the  state  of  those,  who  Hi 
in  the  Lord,  is  now  a  state,  not  of  insensibility,  but 
happiness ;  wherein  they  are  blessed,  in  resting  JrmH 
their  labours  || ;  and  doubtless  rejoice  with  joy  m$^ 
speaJcable  and  full  if  glory  ^,  in  the  prospect  of 

•  2  Tim.  i.  10.  f  Luke  xvi.  22.  25. 

J  Luke  xxiii.  43.  §  2  Cor.  v.  8.     Phil.  i.  23. 

II  Rev.  xiv.  13.  f   1  Pet.  i.  8. 
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ii  completer  felicity,  which  the  rightcoUs  Jndgft 
I  all  will  hereafter  give  them. 

\  For  as  to  the  pretence  of  a  purgatory,  where  thfr 
greatest  part  of  good  persons  are  to  suffer  grievous 
temporal  punishments,  after  death,  for  their  sins, 

,  though  the  eternal  punishment  is  remitted :  it  hath 
no  ground  in  the  least.  Our  Saviour's  saying,  that 
the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Gltost  shaU  not  be 

Jbrgiven  in  this  world,  nor  that  which  is  to  come*,  is 
merely  saying,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  at  all,  but 
punished  both  here  and  hereafter.  The  prison, 
out  qf  which,  he  saith,  the  person,  who  agrees  not 
with  his  brother,,  shall  not  come  till  he  hath  paid 
the  last  far thif^'\\  is  either  a  literal  prison  of  this 
world,  or  the  prison  of  hell,  in  the  next,  out  of  which 
the  contentious  and  uncharitable  shall  never  come^ 
for  they  can  never  pay  the  last  farthing.  The  spirits 
in  prison,  to  whom  St.  Peter  saith,  Christ  by  his 
^irit  preached,  he  saith  also,  were  the  disobedient  in 
the  days  qf  Noah  J,  with  whom  his  spirit  strove  |, 
whilst  they  were  on  this  earth :  and  who  for  their 
disobedience  were  sent,  not  to  purgatory,  but  to 
a  worse  confinement.  When  St.  Paul  bids  men  take 
heed,  how  they  build  on  the  foundation  of  Christianity ; 
adding,  that  the  fire  shaU  try  every  man's  work;  and 
^ amy  man's  work  shall  be  burnt,  he  shall  suffer  loss; 
but  still  shaU  be  saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire  \\ :  he  means, 
that  persons  must  not  mix  doctrines  of  their  own 
invention  with  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  which  in  this 
instance,  amongst  others,  those  of  the  church  of 
Rome  have  done :  for  when  the  Lord  Jesus  shall 
be  revealed  from  heaven  in  fiaming  fire  ^ ,  to  judge 

*  Matth.  xii.  31,32.  t  Matth.  v.  26. 

t  1  Pet.  iii.  18,  19,  20.  §  Gen.  vi.  3. 

II   1  Cor.  iii.  10—15.  ^  2  Thess.  i.  7. 
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the  world,  such  notions  will  not  stand  the  trial ; 
they  that  hold  them  will  he  losers  hy  them;  and 
though  still  they  may  be  saved,  it  may  be  with  diffi- 
culty and  danger;  as  a  person  escapes,  when  Ida 
house  is  burning.  When,  lastly,  many  of  the  ant- 
cient  Christians  prayed  for  the  dead :  besides  that 
they  had  no  warrant  for  so  doing,  it  was  only  for 
the  completion  of  their  happiness,  whom  they  appre- 
hended to  be  already  in  paradise :  it  was  for  the 
apostles,  saints,  and  martyrs ;  for  the  blessed  Virgin 
herself:  whom  they  certainly  did  not  think  to  be 
in  purgatory.  And  observe,  if  they  prayed  for 
them,  they  did  not  pray  to  them.  Purgatory  then 
is  nothing,  but  an  imaginary  place,  invented  by  men, 
to  give  bad  persons  hope,  and  good  persons  dread 
of  being  put  into  it ;  that  they  may  get  what  they 
can  from  both,  by  pretending  to  deliver  them  out 
of  it  again.  Fear  not  therefore  such  vain  terrors. 
The  souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
ZiOrd:  and  there  shall  no  torment  touch  them'^. 

Those  of  the  wicked,  on  the  contrary,  as  they  are 
to  be  hereafter  with  the  devils,  we  may  justly  be- 
lieve are,  like  them,  now  delivered  into  chains  q^ 
darkness f  to  he  reserved  unto  judgement  f :  and  though, 
the  worst  of  their  sufferings  shall  not  begin,  till  the 
day  of  judgment  comes ;  yet  they  are  represented 
by  our  Saviour,  as  being,  instantly  after  death,  in 
a  place  where  they  are  tormentedX:  and  undoubtedly, 
the  loss  of  their  past  pleasures  and  gains,  remorse 
for  their  past  follies  and  crimes,  despair  of  pardon, 
and  the  fearful  looking  for  of  judgement  and  fiery  in* 
dignation,  which  shaU  devour  them^  ;  cannot  but  make 

•  Wisdom  iii.  1.  f  2  Pet.  ii.  4. 

J  Luke  xvi.  25.  §  Heb,  x.  27 
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their  intermediate  state  intensely  miserable:  and 
what  then  will  their  final  one  be !  God  grants  that 
thinking  frequently  and  seriously  of  these  awful 
subjects  we  may  know,  and  consider^  m  this  our  day, 
the  things  that  belong  to  our  peace,  before  they  are 
for  ever  hid  from  our  eyes*! 

*  Lukexix.  42. 
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CREED. 

Article  XL  XII.  Part  11.     The  Resurrection  of  the 
Body,  and  tlw  Life  everlasting. 

Under  the  two  last  articles  of  the  Creed,  as  I  have 
already  observed  to  you,  are  comprehended  four 
points  of  doctrine : 

I.  That  the  souls  of  all  men  continue  after  death* 

II.  That  their  bodies  shall  at  the  last  day  be  raised 
up,  and  re-united  to  them. 

III.  That  both  souls  and  bodies  of  good  persons 
shall  enjoy  everlasting  happiness. 

IV.  That  those  of  the  wicked  shall  undergo  ever- 
lasting punishment. 

The  first  of  these  being  the  foundation  of  all  the 
rest ;  I  chose  to  enlarge  on  the  proof  and  explana- 
tion of  it.     Now  I  proceed  to  shew, 

11.  That  the  bodies  of  all  men  shall  be  raised  up 
again,  and  re-united  to  their  souls.  This  reason 
alone  cannot  prove :  and  accordingly  the  heathen 
were  ignorant  of  it :  but  it  carries  with  it  no  contra- 
diction to  reason  in  the  least.  For  God  is  infinite, 
both  in  power  and  knowledge :  and  it  is  unquestion- 
ably as  possible  to  bring  together  and  enliven  the 
scattered  parts  of  our  body  again,  as  it  was  to  make 
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tbem  out  of  nothing,  and  give  tliam  life^  at  first 
And  therefore,  since  we  must  acknowledge  the  ori- 
ginal formation  of  our  bodies  to  have  been  of  Ood/ 
we  have  abundant  cause  to  be  assured,  that  he  can^ 
after  death,  form  them  anew,  whenever  he  pleases. 
And  that  this  will  be  done,  was  probably  implied  m 
that  general  promise,  made  to  our  first  parents,  that 
tXie  seed  (^  the  woman,  our  blessed  Lord,  should  bruise^ 
the  serpenfs  head*;  destroy  his  power ;  and  conse- 
quently take  away  the  curse,  under  which  he  had 
brought  mankind.  For  as  part  of  that  curse  consists 
in  the  death  of  the  body,  it  cannot  be  completely 
taken  away,  but  by  the  resurrection  of  the  body« 
In  aftertimes,  Abraham,  we  find,  had  so  strong  a  be- 
lief of  the  possibility  of  this  article,  that  he  wafl 
willing,  on  the  divine  command,  to  sacrifice  his  son : 
reasoning,  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  teaches  us^ 
that  God  was  able  to  raise  him  up,  even  from  the 
ilead-f.  And  indeed  he  could  not  have  been  induced 
to  this,  by  any  other  reasoning.  God  had  promised 
liim,  that  by  his  son  Isaac  he  should  have  a  numerous 
posterity :  and  this  promise  he  firmly  believed.  Now 
he  must  know,  it  could  never  be  fulfilled,  if  Isaac 
was  to  be  sacrificed,  but  by  his  rising  again :  and 
therefore  he  must  be  persuaded,  that  he  would  rise 
again  for  that  purpose.  On  proceeding  somewhat 
further  in  the  sacred  history,  we  find  Job  expressing 
himself  on  this  head,  if  we  at  all  understand  his 
words,  in  very  strong  terms :  /  know  that  my  JRe-.  ^ 
deemer  Uveth;  and  tlmt  he  shall  stand  at  the  latter 
day  upon  the  earth.  And  though,  cufter  my  skin,  this 
body  be  destroyed  %;  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God\. 

•  Gen.  iii.  15.  t  Heb.  xi.  19. 

X  So,  I  think,  the  original  should  be  translated. 
\  Job  xix.  515,  26. 
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Again,  when  Elijah  was  taken  up  alive  into  heaves, 
this  must  surely  give  an  expectation,  that  the  body  as 
well  as  the  sotd,  was  to  partake  of  future  happiness. 
And  when  the  several  persons,  mentioned  in  the  OUL. 
Testament,  were  raised  up  to  life  in  this  world,  it 
could  not  but  increase  the  probability  of  a  general 
resurrection  in  the  next.  Then  in  the  book  of  Danid^ 
we  have  an  express  declaration,  that  a  time  should 
come,  when  they  who  slept  in  the  dust  of  the  earth, 
should  awake :  some  to  everlasting  life,  and  some  to 
shame,  and  everlasting  contempt^.  And  indeed,  when 
those,  whom  we  commonly  call  the  Three  Children, 
in  the  former  part  of  thiat  book,  tell  the  king,  that 
even  though  it  were  not  the  pleasure  of  God  to  de- 
liver them  from  the  fiery  furnace,  yet  wotdd  they  not 
serve  his  gods-f;  on  what  other  principle  could  they 
so  rationally,  or  did  they  so  probably  say  this,  as  on 
that,  which  the  brethren  in  the  book  of  Maccabees 
explicitly  profess  ?  There,  one  of  them,  stretching 
forth  his  hands  to  the  torment,  saith,  These  I  had 
from  heaven:  and  for  his  laws  I  despise  them;  and 
from  him  I  hope  to  receive  them  again.  Another,  It 
is  good,  being  put  to  death  by  men,  to  look  for  hop^ 
from  God;  to  be  raised  up  again  by  him.  And  lastly, 
the  mother  declares  to  her  children :  /  neither  gaive  yom 
birth,  nor  life;  nor  was  it  I,  that  formed  your  mem- 
bers: but  doubtless  the  Creator  of  the  world,  who 
formed  the  generation  of  man,  and  found  out  the  be- 
ginning of  all  things,  will  also  of  his  mercy  give  you 
breath  and  life  again;  as  you  now  regard  not  yom^ 
sehesfor  his  law's  sakeX*  In  the  later  times  indeed 
of  the  Jewish  churchy  not  a  few  denied  this  doctrine: 
but  much  the  greater  number  held  it ;  allowing,  as 

♦  Dan.  xii.  St.  +  Dan.  iii.  1 7,  18. 
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St  Paul  acquainted  Felix,  that  there  shall  he  a  re^ 
^urrectian,  both  of  the  just  and  tmjust*. 

Yet  still,  the  full  confinnation  of  it  was  reserved 
for  our  Saviour  to  give :  who,  having  in  his  lifetime 
raised  up  three  several  persons,  as  you  may  read  at 
large  in  the  Evangelists,  raised  up  himself  from  the 
dead,  in  the  last  place ;  to  afford  us  the  strongest 
demonstration  possible,  that  he  both  can  and  will 
raise  us  all  at  the  day  of  judgement. 

This  great  event  will  doubtless,  when  it  comes  to 
pass,  exhibit  to  the  whole  universe  an  astonishing 
evidence  of  the  power  and  the  truth  of  God :  who 
may  easily  have  many  reasons   for  restoring   our 
bodies,  which  we  apprehend  not;    besides   those, 
which  in  some  measure  we  do  apprehend  :  that  the 
soul  of  man  being  originally,  and  in  the  state  of  in- 
nocence, united  to  a  body,  is  probably  capable  of 
completer  perception  and  action,  and  consequently 
of  higher  degrees  of  reward  or  punishment,  in  that 
state,  than  a  separate  one :  or  at  least  will  be  so,  with 
such  a  body,  as  in  the  next  life  shall  be  aUotted  to 
it :  and  likewise  our  belief  of  enjoying  happiness,  or 
suffering  misery,  in  both  parts  of  our  frame  here- 
after, must  naturally  incline  us  to  preserve  the  purity 
of  both  here  :  abstaining,  or  cleansing  oursehesjfrom 
all  filthiness  of  flesh  and  spirit,  and  perfecting  holi' 
ness  in  thefearqfGod'\. 

The  truth  and  reasonableness  of  the  doctrine  being 
thus  established ;  it  ought  to  be  no  objection,  that 
several  particulars  relating  to  it  exceed  our  com- 
prehension. How  the  dead  are  raised,  it  is  sufficient 
that  God  knows ;  and  by  no  means  wonderful,  that 
we  do  not :  for  we  scarce  know,  how  any  one  part  of 
the  course  of  nature  is  carried  on.    And  as  to  the 

^  Acts  xxiv.  15.  t  2  Cor.  vii.  1. 
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inquiry^  thai  follows  this  in  St.  Paiil^  with  what  body 
do  they  come  *  ?  we  are  taught,  they  shall  he  so  fiu 
the  same  bodies,  that  every  one  shall  have  properly 
his  own,  and  be  truly  the  same  person  he  was  before  i 
but  so  far  different,  that  those  of  good  persons  wffl 
•  be  subject  to  none  of  the  sufferings,  none  of  the  in^ 
firmities,  none  of  the  necessities  of  this  life.  Fot, 
to  use  the  same  Apostle's  words.  What  is  sown  in  cor* 
ruption,  shall  be  raised  in  incorruption :  what  is  sokm 
in  dishonour,  shall  be  raised  in  glory:  what  is  sown  a 
natural  body,  shall  be  raised  a  spiritual  body^.  But 
the  partictdar  nature  of  spiritual  bodies,  or  the  dis- 
tinction that  shall  be  made  in  them,  between  the  more 
eminetit  in  goodness  and  their  inferiors,  as  one  star 
djfferethjrom  another  star  in  glory X\  these  things  we 
are  not  qualified,  in  our  present  state,  to  understand. 
And  it  is  some  degree  of  weakness,  even  to  ask  ques^ 
tions  about  them :  but  would  be  much  greater,  to  at- 
tempt  giving  answers.  I  shall  therefore  only  add, 
that  such  of  the  good,  as  are  found  alive  at  the  com-- 
ing  of  the  Lord  §,  shall  not  sleep,  or  die,  and  there-* 
fore  cannot  rise  again;  but  shaU  be  changed^  into  the 
same  likeness  with  those  who  do :  as  the  Scripture 
bath  plainly  taught  us.  But  what  the  appearance 
and  condition  of  the  bodies  of  wicked  persons  will 
be  at  the  resurrection,  it  hath  not,  I  think,  afforded  as 
the  least  knowledge,  further  than  is  implied  in  the 
description  of  their  punishment,  of  which  I  shall 
treat  before  I  conclude :  and  let  us  be  so  wise  as  td 
dread  the  terrors,  that  are  thus  concealed  from  us. 

Concerning  the  general  judgement,  which  is  to 
come  immediately  after  the  resurrection,  I  have 
spoken  under  the  article  of  the  Creed,  which  relates 

•  1  Cor.  XV.  35.       1 1  Cor.  xv.  42,  43,  44.      J  I  Cor.  xv.  41. 
$  1  Thess.  iv.  15.  H  1  Cor.  xv.  5U 
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to  it:  and  therefore  ptoceed  now  to  the  consequences 
of  that  judgement,  by  shewing  you, 

III.  That  both  the  souls  and  bodies  of  the  pious 
and  virtuous  will  enjoy  everlasting  Itfe:  that  is,  in 
their  case,  happiness.  For  a  happy  life  being  the 
only  one,  that  is  a  blessing :  life,  in  Scripture,  very 
commonly  signifies  felicity ;  and  death,  misery. 

Now  that  good  persons  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  re^ 
compensed  by  a  good  God,  is  an  undoubted  truth. 
But  then  as  no  one  is  perfectly  good,  and  many  have 
been  very  bad :  there  is  room  for  much  doubt,  who 
hath  a  right  to  apply  this  comfort  to  himself,  and 
who  not.    But  what  reason  might  be  at  a  loss  to  de- 
termine, the  Scripture  hath  cleared  up ;  and  entitled 
all  to  pardon  and  reward,  who  truly  repent  of  their 
sins ;  and  sincerely,  though  not  without  mixtures  of 
human  frailty,  obey  God,  from  a  principle  of  £Edth  in 
dhrist,  and  in  reliance  on  the  grace  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.     Still,  after  this,  reason  unassisted  can  only 
guess,  of  what  nature,  of  what  degree,  of  what  du- 
ration, this  reward  will  be.    And  here  once  more 
revelation  interposes,  and  most  happily  enlightens 
us.     Far  eye  Jiath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither 
have  entered  into  tlie  heart  of  mum,  the  things  which 
Gad  hath  prepared  for  them  thai  lace  him.     But 
God  hath  revealed  tliem  unto  us  hy  his  Spirit  *.    Not 
that  any  exact  account  is  given  us,  of  the  particu- 
lars, that  shall  make  up  our  future  bliss :  for  in  all 
probability  we  are  not  capable  of  receiving  such  a 
(me :  our  present  faculties  are  not  fitted  for  it. 

But  however,  in  general,  our  Saviour  tells  us,  we 
shall  be  as  the  angels  qf  God  in  heaven  f  •  Nay,  his 
beloved  disciple  St.  John  tell  us,  that  though  it  doth 
not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  he,  this  we  know,  that 

*  1  Cor*  ii.  D,  10.  t  Matth.  xxii.  30. 
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when  God  shaU  appear ^  we  shaU  he  like  him  ^.  Now 
to  be  like  God  implies,  in  few  words,  every  thing  de- 
sirable, that  ever  so  many  words  can  express.  Fur- 
ther yet,  a  voice  from  heaven  proclaims,  in  the  Reve^ 
iation,  that  we  shall  be  free,  in  that  state,  from  every 
thing,  that  is  uneasy :  for  God  shall  wipe  away  off 
tears  from  our  eyes,  and  there  shall  be  no  more  deaHkp 
nor  sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  he  any 
more  pain  f.  And  multitudes  of  Scriptures  assure  us, 
that  we  shall  em'oy  every  thing,  that  is  delightfid : 
for  they  use  the  noblest  and  strongest  images,  of  afi 
that  in  this  world  ia  great  and  splendid,  and  capaUe 
of  giving  the  most  exalted  and  most  refined  satisfac. 
tions,  to  represent  that  happiness  figuratively,  which 
cannot  be  literally  described. 

Our  vile  bodies  shall  be  fashioned  like  unto  the  glorl^ 
ous  body  XofovLT  blessed  Lord;  which,  in  his  temporary 
transfiguration  here  on  earth,  shone  as  the  sun,  and 
his  raiment  was  white,  as  the  light  §.  They  shall  be 
freed  from  all  tendency  to  decay  or  disorder ;  and  be- 
come unwearied  instruments  for  every  excellent  pur- 
pose, to  that  better  part,  which  they  used  to  press 
down  ||.  They  shall  doubtless  also  have  such  gratifi- 
cations allotted  to  them,  as  will  suit,  though  not  their 
present  gross  nature,  yet  their  future  spiritual  condi- 
tion :  and  be  adorned  with  all  the  dignity  and  beauty, 
that  ought  naturally  to  accompany  absolute  inno- 
cence, universal  love,  divine  favour,  and  heavenly 
joy. 

Then  for  our  minds,  when  once  the  spirits  of  just 
men  are  made  perfect  %,  as  they  shall  be,  in  every 
thing  worthy  and  amiable :  what  pleasure  must  we 
take  in  meeting  again  the  dear  objects  of  our  former 

•  1  John  iii.  2.  f  Rev.  xxi.  4.  J  Phil.  iii.  21. 

§  Matth.  xvii.  2.  ||  Wisd.  ix.  15,  f  Heb.  xii.  23. 
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mffiMtionSy  now  become  infinitely  more  deserving  of 
them;  in  conversing  with  all  the  great  and  good  per- 
sons  that  ever  were,  concerning  the  various  scenes 
of  this  present  world,  and  the  blessed  exchange  that 
ire-have  made  of  it  for  a  better :  in  learning  from 
them,  and  that  innumereAle  company  qf  angeW^p 
which  minister  to  God's  will,  continuaUy  new  in- 
ktruction,  concerning  all  his  works  of  nature,  provi** 
dence,  and  grace  1  What  surprising  advances  must 
we  make  by  these  means  in  the  most  pleasing  know* 
ledge!  what  rapturous  engagements  in  mutual  friend* 
ship !  nor  can  it  be  questioned  but  such  employments 
too,  however  beyond  our  reach  to  guess  at  them  now, 
will  be  assigned  to  each  person,  as  shall  produce  him 
high  honour,  and  equal  happiness.  But  above  all 
happiness  will  be  that  of  incessantly  seeing  and 
loving  God,  and  feeling  that  we  are  beloved  by  hint 
Thus,  tihall  we  he  abundantly  saiisfied  wUk  thefatnen 
i^hU  house,  and  made  to  drink  the  river  qf  hU  plea- 
mores:  for  with  him  is  the  fountain  qfltfe\f  inhispre^ 
sence  is  fulness  of  joy,  and  at  his  right  hand  there  are 
pleasures  for  evermore 'j^.  Were  we  to  have  a  pros- 
pect, that  our  felicity  would  end :  the  more  exquisite 
our  enjoyments  were,  the  more  melancholy  our  re- 
flections might  be.  But  in  the  word  of  God  we  find 
repeated  assurances,  that  the  righteous  shall  go  into 
life  eternal  ^ ;  that  the  inheritance,  reserved  in  heaven 
for  us,  is  incorruptible,  andfadeth  not  away  ||.  Nay 
indeed,  as  there  will  always  be  room  for  finite  crea- 
tures, to  advance  without  end  towards  him,  who  is 
infinite;  and  as  every  improvement  in  perfection 
must  be  of  itself  a  fresh  delight,  and  will  certainly  be 

*  Heb.  xii.  22.  f  Psalm  xxxvi.  8,  9.        t  Psalm  xvi.  11. 

$  Matth.  XXV.  46.   Rom.  ii.  7.  ||  1  Pet.  i.  4. 
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rewarded  by  our  Maker  with  fresh  bounties,  we  have 
reason  to  conclude  that  our  happiness,  &r  from  ever 
ending,  will  be  continually  increasing  to  aU  eternity*  i 

It  is  true,  the  greatest,  the  ablest,  the  best  of  at 
merit  no  such  blessedness :  &x  from  it.  But  still;. 
YfhBi  God  only  wise  *  hath  not  thought  too  much  ti^ 
promise,  the  meanest  and  most  ignorant  may  hnnibly. 
expect.  They  are  as  capable,  as  others,  of  love  and 
duty  to  him,  good-will  to  their  fellow-creatures,  and 
moral  government  of  themselves.  Now  these  aii 
the  things  which  he  values ;  the  true  seeds  of  fo» 
ture  bliss ;  and  whoever  cultivates  them  fiedthfullyt 
will  be  sure  to  reap  their  firuit,  each  in  proportion  to 
his  improvement.  And  thus  every  one  shall  be  happy 
to  the  height  of  his  capacity,  neither  despising  ti^jw 
below  him,  nor  envying  those  above  him.  Bul^, 
though  we  ought  to  dwell  upon  this  most  deligbtfid 
and  useful  subject,  in  our  thoughts,  much  more  than 
we  do,  we  must  now  turn  our  eyes  from  it  to  a  veif 
different  view,  set  before  us : 

IV.  That  the  souls  and  bodies  of  the  wicked  shall 
undergo  everlasting  punishment. 

This,  it  must  be  owned,  is  not  explicitly  mentioned 
in  the  Creed.  And  God  had  rather,  that  we  should 
be  moved  to  obey  him  by  love,  and  hope  of  his 
&vour,  than  by  fear  of  bis  anger.  But  both  mo* 
tives  are  implied  in  this  article.  For  though  lift 
in  Scripture  more  especially  means  happiness ;  yet. 
its  original  sense  is  only  continuance  in  being, 
whether  happy  or  miserable :  and  as  the  wicked  an 
raised,  and  judged,  in  order  to  suffer  what  tfatjr 
have  deserved,  so  they  must  live  afterwards  for  Urn 
same  purpose.  " 

•  Rom,  xvi.  27.     1  Tim.  i.  17.     Jude,  ver,  «5. 
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That  disobedience  to  God  can  never  end  weD^  is 
the  plainest  truth  in  the  world :  for  nothing  is  hid 
from  his  knowledge,  nothing  can  escape  his  power : 
he  is  holy  as  well  as  good ;  besides  that  goodness  it^ 
self  requires  the  incorrigibly  bad  to  be  made  examr 
pies,  for  the  sake  of  deterring  others.  Yet  lest,  after 
aD,  they  should  promise  themselves  that  he  will  spare 
litem,  he  hath  solemnly  and  repeatedly  declared,  thai 
he  will  not  In  this  world,  however,  many  such  com 
off,  to  all  appearance,  with  impunity :  committing 
much  evil,  and  enjoying  much  good.  And  they,  who 
are  punished,  are  often  but  slightly  punished ;  and 
seldom  according  to  the  degree  of  their  crimes :  for 
the  deliberate  and  artful  sinners,  who  are  the  worst, 
usually  fare  best  here  below.  As  sure  therefore  as 
Ood  is  just  and  true,  another  state  remains,  in  which 
all  this  will  be  set  right 

•    What  sufferings,  in  particular,  the  divine  justice 
will  then  inflict  on  unpardoned  sinners,  reason  can^ 
not  determine :  and  revelation  hath  given  us  only  ge- 
neral and  figurative  descriptions  of  them ;  but  such 
descriptions^  as  are  beyond  all  things  tenible :  and  I 
shall  lay  them  before  you,  not  in  my  own  words,  but 
thoseof  holy  writ.     The  Judge  of  all  shall  say  unto 
them,  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlastiti^fire^ 
freparedfor  the  devil  and  his  angels  ♦.     There  they 
ihaU  drink  'of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  God,  which  is 
'  poured  out,  without  mixture,  into  the  cup  of  his  indig- 
nation, and  shall  be  tormented  with  fire  and  brimstone  ; 
md  the  smoke  of  their  torment  ascendeth  up  for  ever 
and  ever,  and  they  have  no  rest,  day  nor  night  f  ;  their 
fDorm  shall  not  die,  neither  shall  their  fir ejbe  quenched  \. 

•  Matt.  XXV.  41.  t  Rev.  xiv.  10, 11. 

t  Isa.  Ixvi.  24.     Mark  ix.  44.  46.  48. 
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How  severe  soever  these  denunciations  may  ap- 
pear to  us,  assuredly  the  threatenings  of  God  -wifl 
•not  be  vain  terrors.    We  are  partial  and  incompe- 
-tent  judges  in  our  own  case :  prone  to  flatter  and 
-deceive  ourselves.    But  he  knows  exactly  what  ail 
deserves,  and  what  the  honour  of  his  govemmeirt 
requires ;  from  his  declarations  therefore  we  are  to 
learn  our  fate.    He  hath  set  before  us  life  and  death: 
and  whether  we  like,  shall  he  given  us  *•     If  there- 
fore the  latter  be  our  wilful  choice,  in  which  we  ob- 
stinately persist ;  what  wonder,  if  we  are  left  to  it! 
'Por  sin  and  misery  must  and  will  be  companions  for 
ever.    Not  that  in  any  case,  the  anger  of  God  shaft 
.prevail  over  his  justice :  but  the  degree  of  each  pei^ 
«on's  condemnation  shall  be  so  exactly  proportioned 
to  that  of  his  guilt,  that  when  the  eyes  of  sinners^ 
which  here  they  endeavour  to  shut,  are  opened,  as 
they  shall  be  hereafter,  to  see  what  their  deeds  have 
fnerited,  every  mouth  shall  he  stopped^,  and  aU flesh 
he  silent  hefore  the  Lard  %.    For  every  circumstance; 
that  can  either  aggravate,  or  excuse,  will  be  impar- 
tially weighed ;  and  some  he  accordingly  heaten  with 
many  stripes,  and  some  with  few  §.     But  what  the 
lowest  degree  of  the  Almighty's  final  vengeance  may 
amount  to,  God  forbid  we  should  any  of  us  try :  for 
whoever  sins,  purposely  or  carelessly,  in  hopes  of  a 
small  punishment,  will  for  that  very  reason  deserve  a 
heavy  one. 

Let  us  all  therefore  make  the  use  that  we  oughts 
both  of  the  terrors  and  the  mercies  of  the  Lord ;  aw- 
ing ourselves  by  the  former  from  transgressing 
duty,  and  encouraging  ourselves  by  the  latter  to  th 

*  Ecclus.  XV.  17.  +  Rom,  iii.  19.  . 

X  Zech.  ii.  15.  ^  Luk<s  xii.  47,  48. 
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t  diligence  in  performing  it :  that  so  we  may 
durough  life  with  comfort,  meet  death  with 
Illness,  and  having  faithfully  served  God  in  this 
be  eternally  and  abundantly  rewarded  by  him 
next. 
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HRST  COMMANDMENT. 

The  whole  duty  of  man  consists  in  three  points: 
renouncing  what  God  liath  forbidden  us^  believing 
what  he  hath  taught  us,  and  doing  what  he  haA 
required  of  us :  which  accordingly  are  the  thingi 
promised  in  our  name  at  our  baptism.  The  fonna 
two  I  have  expired  to  you.  And  therefore  I  procedl 
at  present  to  the  third. 

Now  the  things,  which  God  requires  to  be  doB^ 
are  of  two  sorts :  either  such,  as  have  been  always 
the  duty  of  all  men :  or  such  as  are  peculiarly  the 
duty  of  Christians.  And  our  Catechism  very  pio» 
perly  treats  of  the  former  sort  first,  comprehending 
them  under  those  ten  commandments,  which  were  de- 
livered by  the  Creator  of  the  world,  on  mount  Sinai, 
in  a  most  awful  manner,  as  you  may  read  in  the  iMi 
and  30th  chapters  of  Exodus.  For  indeed  though  th^ 
were  then  given  to  the  Jews  particularly,  yet  the 
things  contained  in  them  are  such,  as  all  mankind 
from  the  beginning  were  bound  to  observe  *.  And 
therefore,  even  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  thqfj 
and  the  tables  on  which  they  are  engraven,  and  the 
ark  in  which  they  were  put,  were  distinguished  frasc 
the  rest  of  God's  ordinances  by  a  peculiar  regard,  ai 

*  Deeem  sermones  illi  in  tabulis  nihil  novum  docent,  se^  qud 
obliter^tum  fuerat  admenent.    Novatiaa.  de  lib.  Judaiciif  c  3. 
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contoining  the  covenant  of  the  Lord*.  And  though 
the  Mosaic  dispensation  be  now  at  an  end,  yet  con- 
cerning these  moral  precepts  of  it  our  Saviour  de- 
clares, that  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass 
from  the  law,  till  all  he  fu^fiUed^ .  Accordingly  we 
find  both  him,  and  his  Apostles,  quoting  these  ten 
commandments,  as  matter  of  perpetual  obligati(m  to 
Christians  :  who  are  now,  as  the  Jews  were  formerly, 
the  Israel  of  GodX* 

Indeed  the  whole  New  Testament,  and  especially 
the  sermon  of  our  blessed  Lord  on  the  mount,  in- 
structs us  to  carry  their  obligation  farther,  that  is, 
to  more  |K>ints,  tlian  either  the  Jews,  a  people  of 
gross  understanding  and  carnal  dispositions,  coia* 
monly  took  into  consideration;  or  their  prophets  wer^ 
commissioned  distinctly  to  represent  to  them:  the 
wisdom  of  God  foreseeing,  that  it  would  only  increase 
their  guilt :  and  further  indeed,  than  the  words  of  the 
conmiandment,  if  taken  strictly,  express.  But  the 
reason  is,  that  being  visibly  intended  for  a  summary 
of  human  duty,  they  both  may,  and  must,  be  under- 
stood, by  those  who  are  capable  of  penetrating  into 
the  depth  of  their  meaning,  to  imply  more  than  they 
express.  And  therefore,  to  comprehend  their  full 
extent,  it  will  be  requisite  to  observe  the  following 
roles.  Where  any  sin  is  forbidden  in  them,  the  op- 
posite duty  is  implicitly  enjoined:  and  where  any 
duty  is  enjoined,  the  opposite  sin  is  implicitly  forbid- 
den. Where  the  highest  degree  of  any  thing  evil  is 
prohibited;  whatever  is  faulty  in  the  same  kind, 
though  in  a  lower  degree,  is  by  consequence  prohi- 

*  Exod.  xxxiv.  28.     Dcut.  iv.  13.  ix.  9.  11.  15.    Josh,  iii,  11. 
1  Kings  viii.  9.  21.     2  Chron.  ▼•  10.  vi.  1 1. 
t  Matt.v.  18.  ;  Gal.  vi.  16. 
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biUrd.  And  where  one  instance  of  virtuonB  behavif-i 
OUT  is  commanded,  every  other,  that  hath  the  sarnie 
nature,  and  same  reason  for  it,  is  understood  to  be 
commanded  too.  What  we  are  expected  to  abstain 
from,  we  are  expected  to  avoid,  as  far  as  we  can,  aD 
temptations  to  it,  and  occasions  of  it :  and  what  WA 
are  expected  to  practise,  we  are  expected  to  use  all  fit 
means,  that  may  better  enable  us  to  practise  it.  AO^ 
that  we  are  bound  to  do  ourselves,  we  are  bound,  oH 
fitting  occasions,  to  exhort  and  assist  others  to  do, 
when  it  belong[s  to  them ;  and  all,  that  we  are  bound 
not  to  do,  we  are  to  tempt  nobody  else  to  do,  but  keep 
them  back  from  it,  as  much  as  we  have  opportunity. 
The  ten  commandments,  excepting  two  that  required 
enlargement,  are  delivered  in  few  words :  which  brief 
tnanner  of  speaking  hath  great  majesty  in  it.  But 
explaining  them  according  to  these  rules ;  which  are 
natural  and  rational  in  themselves,  favoured  by  an« 
cient  Jewish  writers  *,  authorized  by  our  blessed  Sa« 
Viour,  and  certainly  designed  by  the  makers  of  the 
Catechism  to  be  used  in  expounding  it;  We  shall 
find,  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  moral  law,  but  may 
be  fitly  ranked  under  them :  as  will  appear  by  what 
shall  be  said,  in  speaking  separately  on  each  com* 
mandment. 

Before  them  aU,  is  placed  a  general  preface :  ex* 
pressing'  first,  the  authority  of  him  who  gave  them« 
lam  the  Lord  thy  God:  secondly,  his  goodness  to 
those  whom  he  enjoined  to  observe  them;  who  hrov^ht 

de  Decal. .  The  ten  commandtnents  are  mtTW)  mWT  /DOM, 
See  Cozrii  p.  44.  alio  there,  p.  107. 
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tAw  trntcfike  UmdqfEgypty  out  of  the  house  (^hcnd^^ 
age.  Now  the  authority  of  God  over  us  Christians, 
is  as  great  as  it  could  be  over  the  Jews.  And  his 
goodness  is  much  greater  in  freeing  us  from  the  bond* 
age  of  sin^  and  opening  to  us  the  heavenly  land  of 
promise,  than  it  was  leading  them,  from  Egyptian 
slavery,  to  the  earthly  Canaan :  though  indeed  this 
deliverance,  having  made  so  fresh  and  so  strong  an 
impression  on  them,  was  the  fittest  to  be  mentioned 
at  that  time. 

The  ten  commandments  being  originally  written, 
by  the  finger  of  God  himself,  on  two  tables  of  stone ; 
and  consisting  of  two  parts,  our  duty  to  our  Maker^ 
and  to  our  fellow-creatures;  which  we  can  never 
perform  as  we  ought,  if  we  neglect  that  we  owe  to 
ourselves ;  the  first  four  are  usually  called  duties  of 
the  first  table ;  the  six  last,  of  the  second.  And  our 
Saviour,  in  effect,  divides  them  accordingly,  when 
he  reduces  them  to  these :  Thau  shalt  lave  the  Lord 
thy  God,  with  all  thy  heart;  and  thy  neighbour,  as 
thyself*. 

The  first  commandment  is,  Thau  shalt  have  none 
other  Gods  but  me. 

The  same  reasons,  which  prove  that  God  is,  prove 
that  there  is  but  one  God.  The  imagination  of  two 
or  more  beings,  each  perfect  and  each  infinite,  is  at 
first  sight  groundless.  For  one  such  being  is  suffi- 
cient to  produce  and  govern  every  thing  else ;  and 
therefore  more  than  one  can  never  be  proved  by  rea- 
son :  and  yet,  if  there  were  more,  dl  men  would 
surely  have  had  some  way  of  knowing  it :  and  till  we 
have,  we  are  not  to  believe  it.  Indeed  we  have  strong 
reasons  to  believe  the  contrary.  For  if  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  these  several  supposed  beings,  they 

•  Matt.  xxii.  37. 59. 
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aire  but  one  and  the  same.  And  if  there  is  any  differ- 
ence»  one  must  be  less  perfect  than  the  other^  and 
therefore  imperfect,  and  therefore  not  God.  Besides^ 
as  the  whole  course  of  nature  appears  to  proceed 
Uniformly  under  one  direction;  there  is,  without 
question,  only  one  director ;  not  several,  thwartii^ 
each  other. 

And  what  reason  teaches  in  this  matter.  Scripture 
every  where  confirms :  forbidding  us  to  worship,  or 
believe  in,  any  other  deity,  than  the  one  Maker  and 
Ruler  of  heaven  and  earth ;  who  hath  manifested 
himself  to  all  men  by  the  works  of  his  hands ;  to  the 
patriarchs  and  Jews,  by  the  revelations  recorded  ia 
Moses  and  the  prophets ;  and  finally  to  Christians,  by 
his  Son  our  Lord :  who,  in  a  way  and  manner  to  us 
inconceivable,  is  one  with  the  Father ;  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  with  both :  as  I  have  already  shewn  you,  in 
discoursing  on  the  Creed. 

There  being  then  this  one  only  God:  the  com- 
mandment before  us  enjoins, 

I.  That  we  have  him  for  our  God. 

II.  That  we  have  no  other. 

I.  That  we  have  him :  that  is,  think  so  of  him,  and 
behave  so  to  him,  as  his  infinite  perfection,  and  our 
absolute  dependence  on  him,  require :  which  general 
duty  towards  God,  our  Catechism  very  justly  branches 
out  into  the  following  particulars : 
'  First,  That  we  believe  in  him.  For  he  that  cometh 
to  God,  must  believe  that  he  is*.  The  foundation  on 
which  this  belief  stands,  I  have  shewn  in  its  proper 
place.  And  the  great  thing,  in  which  it  consists,  is, 
that  we  fix  firmly  in  our  mindr.,  recall  frequently  to 
our  memories,  and  imprint  deeply  upon  our  hearts, 
an  awful  persuasion  of  the  being  and  presence,  the 

xi.  6. 
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power  and  justice,  the  holiness  and  truths  of  this 
gieat  Lord  of  all    The  consequence  of  this  will  be. 

Secondly,  That  we  fear  Mm.  For  such  attributes 
•s  these,  duly  considered,  must  fill  the  most  innocent 
<;reatures  with  reverence  and  self-abasement.  But 
sinful  and  guilty  ones,  as  we  know  ourselves  to  have 
been,  have  cause  to  feel  yet  stronger  emotions  in 
their  souls  from  such  a  meditation :  apprehensions 
pf  his  displeasure,  and  solicitude  for  his  pardon; 
leading  us  naturally  to  that  penitent  care  of  our 
hearts,  and  lives,  on  which  he  hath  graciously  as- 
sured us  that,  through  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  we  shall 
be  forgiven.  And  then,  gratitude  for  his  mercy  will 
prompt  us  to  the 

Third  duty  towards  him,  which  our  Catechism 
specifies,  that  we  love  Mm :  ttte  fear  of  the  Lard  be- 
ing, as  the  .son  of  Sirach  declares,  the  beginning  if 
his  iove\  For  whenever  we  come  to  reflect  seriously 
oa  that  goodness,  which  hath  given  us  all  the  com- 
forts tbat  we  enjoy ;  that  pity  which  ofiers  pardon, 
on  mos^.  equitable  terms,  for  all  the  faults  that  we 
have  committed;  that  grace,  which  enables  us  to 
perform  every  duty  acceptably:  and  that  infinite 
bounty,  which  rewards  our  imperfect  performances 
with,  eternal  happiness :  we  cannot  but  feel  ourselves 
bound  to  love  such  a  benefactor,  with  all  our  heart, 
and  with  all  our  mind,  with  all  our  soul,  and  all  our 
strength;  to  rejoice  in  being  under  his  government; 
maie  our  boast  qf  him  all  the  day  long'\ ;  and  choose 
him  for  our  portion  for  eter%.  A  mind,  thus  affected, 
would  be  uneasy  without  paying  the  regard  set  down 

in  the 

Fourth  place,  which  is,  to  worship  him:  to  ac- 
knowledge our  dependence,  and  pay  bur  homage  to 

*  Ecclus.  XXV.  1 2.  t  Psal.  xliv.  8.  X  P»al.  Ixxiii.  36. 
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him;  both  in  private,  to  preserve  and  improve  a 
sense  of  religion  in  ourselves ;  and  in  public,  to  sup-, 
port  and  spread  it  in  the  world.     The  first  part  of 
worship,  mentioned  in  the  Catechism,  and  the  first' 
in  a  natural  order  of  things,  is  giving  him  thanks, 
God  originally  made  and  fitted  all  his  creatures  for 
happiness:  if  any  of  them  have  made  themselves 
miserable,  this  doth  not  lessen  their  obligation  of 
thankfulness  to  him :  but  his  continuing  still  good, 
and  abounding  in  forgiveness  and  liberality,  increases 
that  obligation  unspeakably.    With  a  grateful  sense 
of  his  past  favours  is  closely  connected,  putting  our 
trust  in  him  for  the  time  to  come.    And  justly  doth 
the  Catechism  require  it  to  be  our  whole  trust.    Fot 
his  power  and  goodness  are  infinite :  those  of  every 
creature  may  fiedl  us ;  and  all  that  they  can  possibly 
do  for  us,  proceeds  ultimately  from  him.    Now  a 
principal  expression  of  reliance  on  God  is,  petition- 
ing for  his  help.     For  if  we  pray  injaith^,  we  shall 
live  so  too.    And  therefore  trusting  in  him,  which 
might  have  been  made  a  separate  head,  is  included 
in  this  of  worship ;  and  put  between  the  first  part  of 
it,  giving  thanks  to  him  ;  and  the  second,  calling  upoit 
him :  according  to  that  of  the  Psalmist ;  O  Lord,  in 
thee  have  I  trtisted:  let  me  never  he  confounded'\.    To 
•call  upon  God,  is  to  place  ourselves  in  his  presence ; 
and  there  to  beg  of  him,  for  ourselves  and  each  other, 
with  unfeigned  humility  and  submission,  such  as- 
sistance in  our  duty,  such  provision  for  our  wants, 
and  such  defence  against  our  enemies,  of  every  kind, 
as  infinite  wisdom  sees  fit  for  us  all.     After  this  evi- 
dent obligation,  follows  a 

Fifth  not  less  so :  to  honour  his  holy  name  and  word: 
not  presuming  even  to  speak  of  the  great  God  in  a 

•  James  i.  6.  v.  15.  +  Psal,  xui.  1. 
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negligent  way ;  biit  preserving,  in  every  expression 
and  action,  that  reverence  to  him,  which  is  dne: 
paying,  not  a  superstitious,  but  a  decent  and  respect- 
ltd  regard,  to  whatever  bears  any  pecuUar  relation  to 
him ;  his  day,  his  church,  his  ministers :  but  espe^ 
cially  honouring  his  holy  word,  the  law  of  our  lives 
and  the  foundation  of  our  hopes,  by  a  diligent  study 
jind  firm  belief  of  what  it  teaches ;  and  that  universal 
obedience  to  what  it  commands,  which  our  Catechism 
reserves  for  the 

Sixth  and  last,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest; 
thing :  to  serve  him  truly  aU  the  days  of  our  Itfei 
Obedience  is  the  end  of  faith  and  fear ;  the  proof  of 
love ;  the  foundation  of  trust ;  the  necessary  qualifi- 
cation, to  make  worship,  and  honour  of  every  kind} 
acceptable.  This  therefore  must  complete  the  whole> 
that  we  walk  in  all  the  commandments  and  ordinanees 
qf,  the  Lord  blameless*,  not  thinking  any  one  so  dii^ 
ficult,  as  to  despair  of  it ;  or  so  small,  as  to  despise 
it ;  and  never  be  weary  in  weUrdaing :  far  we  shall 
reap  in  due  season,  if  we  Joint  not  f :  and  he  alone 
shall  he  saved,  that  endureth  to  the  end%^  But  we 
must  now  proceed  to  observe, 

II.  That,  as  this  commandment  requires  us  to 
acknowledge  the  one  true  God ;  so  it  forbids  us  to 
acknowledge  any  other. 

Both  before,  and  long  after  the  law  of  Moses  was 
given,  the  generality  of  the  world  entertained  a  be^ 
lief,  that  there  were  many  gods :  a  great  number  of 
beings,  superior  to  men,  that  amongst  them  governed 
the  world,  and  were  fit  objects  of  devotion.  To  these, 
as  their  own  fancy,  or  the  folly  or  fraud  of  others  led 
them,  they  ascribed  more  or  less  both  of  power  and 
goodness ;  attributed  to  several  of  them  the  vilest 

*  Luke  !•  6.  t  GaL  vu  0.  X  Matt.  xxiv.  13. 
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actions^  that  coukt  be ;  supposed  them  to  preside, 
some  over  one  nation  or  city,  some  over  another ; 
worshipped  a  few  or  a  multitude  of  them,  just  as 
they  pleased;  and  that  with  a  strange  variety  of 
ceremonies,  absurd  and  impious,  immoral  and  barhaf 
rous.  Amidst  this  crowd  of  imaginary  deities,  the 
real  one  was  almost  entirely  forgot:  false  religi<m 
and  irreligion  divided  the  world  between  them :  wad, 
wickedness  of  every  kind  was  authorized  by  both. 
The  cure  for  these  dreadful  evils  must  plainly  be, 
restoring  the  old  true  notion  of  one  only  God,  ruling 
the  world  himself:  which  therefore  was  the  first  great 
article  of  the  Jewish  faith,  as  it  is  of  ours. 

Christians  can  hardly  in  words  profess  a  plurality, 
of  gods :  but  in  reality  they  do,  if  they  suppose  the 
divine  nature  common  to  more  than  one  being ;  or 
think  our  Saviour,  or  the  Holy  Spirit,  mere  creatures, 
and  yet  pay  them  divine  honours.  But  besides  theses 
we  apprehend  the  church  of  Rome  to  sin  against  the 
present  commandment,  when  they  pray  to  angels,  to 
the  holy  Virgin  and  the  saints,  as  being  able  every 
where  to  hear  them ;  and  having  not  only  temporal 
relief,  but  grace  and  salvation  in  their  power  to  be- 
stow. Nay,  were  the  plea  which  they  sometimes 
make,  a  true  one ;  that  they  only  pray  to  them  to  in- 
tercede with  God;  yet  it  would  be  an  insufficient 
one.  For  there  is  no  reason  to  believe,  that  they 
have  any  knowledge  of  such  prayers :  or  if  they  had, 
as  there  is  one  God,  so  there  is  one  Mediator  bettoeen 
God  and  man*.  And  we  have  neither  precept,  nor 
allowance,  nor  example,  in  the  whole  Bible,  of  apply- 
ing to  any  other,  amongst  all  the  absent  inhabitants 
of  the  invisible  world. 

But  there  are  several  ways  more  of  transgressing 

*  1  Tim.  ii.  5. 
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commandment.  If  we  ascribe  things  which  be- 
ftl  ns,  to  fate,  or  to  chance^  or  to  nature ;  and  mean 
any  thing  real  by  these  words,  different  from  that  or- 
der, which  our  Maker's  providence  hath  appointed ; 
we  set  up  in  effect  other  gods  besides  him.  If  we' 
imagine  the  influence  of  stars,  the  power  of  spirits, 
in  short  any  power  whatever,  to  be  independent  on 
him,  and  capable  of  doing  the  least  matter,  more  than 
lie  judges  proper  to  permit  that  it  should :  this  also 
is  having  more  gods  than  one.  If  we  set  up  our- 
selves, or  others,  above  him ;  and  obey,  or  expect 
any  one  else  to  obey,  man  rather  than  God ;  here 
again  is  in  practice,  though  not  in  speculation,  the 
same  crime.  If  we  love,  or  trust  in  uncertain  riches, 
more  than  the  lining  Go^* ;  this  is  that  covetausnese, 
which  is  idolatry  1[.  If  we  pursue  unlawfol  sensual 
pleasures,  instead  of  delighting  in  his  precepts ;  this 
is  making  a  god  of  our  heUyX.  In  a  word,  if  we  al- 
low ourselves  to  practise  any  wickedness  whatever, 
we  serve,  by  so  doing,  the  false  god  of  this  u>orld\, 
instead  of  the  true  God  of  heaven,  besides  whom  we 
ought  not  to  have  any  other :  and  therefore  to  whom 
alone  be,  as  is  most  due,  all  honour  and  obedience, 
now  and  for  ever.    Amen. 

♦  1  Tim.  vi.  17.  t  Col.  iii.  5. 
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SECOND  COMMANDMENT. 

We  are  now  come  to  the  second  Commandment^ 
which  the  church  of  Rome  would  persuade  men*  Uk 
only  part  of  the  first.  But  they  plainly  relate  to 
Afferent  things.  The  first  appoints,  that  the  object 
pf  our  worship  be  only  the  true  God ;  the  next,  that 
yre  worship  not  him  under  any  visible  resemblance 
or  form.  And  besides,  if  we  join  these  two  into.  one« 
there  will  be  no  tenth  left ;  though  the  Scripture  it- 
self hath  called  them  ten* :  to  avoid  which  absurdityji 
the  Romanists  have  committed  another,  by  dividing 
the  tenth  into  two.  And  they  might  as  well  havQ 
divided  it  into  six  or  seven ;  as  I  shall  shew  you,  in 
discoursing  upon  it  For  these  reasons,  the  oldest 
and  most  considerable,  ^oth  of  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  writers,  who  distinguish  the  Command- 
ments by  their  number,  distinguish  them  in  the  same 
manner  that  we  do.  Perhaps  it  may  seem  of  small 
consequence,  how  that  before  us  is  counted,  provided 
it  be  not  omitted.  And  we  must  own,  that  some 
persons  before  the  rise  of  popery,  and  some  protest- 
ants  since  the  reformation,  have,  without  any  ill  de- 
sign, reckoned  it  as  the  papists  do.    But  what  botk. 

*  Exod.  xxxiv.28.    Deut.  iv.  IS.   x.  4. 
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the  former  have  done^  by  mere  mistake/  these  last 
endeavoured  to  defend  out  of  policy :  well  knowing, 
that  when  once  they  have  got  the  second  to  be  con^ 
sidered  as  only  a  part  of  the  first,  they  6an  much  more 
.easily  pass  it  over,  as  a  part  of  no  great  separate 
meaning  or  importance,  than  if  it  were  thought  a 
distinct  precept.  And  accordingly,  in  some  of  their 
small  books  of  devotion,  they  pass  it  over,  and  leave 
it  out  entirely*.  But  it  deserves,  as  I  shall  now  shew 
you,  another  sort  of  regard. 

The  prophet  Isaiah  very  justly  puts  the  question : 
To  whom  unllye  Ween  God9  Or  what  Ukeness  will  ye 
compare  unto  him'\  ?  He  is  an  invisible  Spirit :  there^ 
fore  representing  him  in  a  visible  shape,  is  represent- 
ing him  to  be  such  as  he  is  not.  He  is  every  where 
present :  therefore  a  figure,  confined  by  its  nature  to 
a  particular  place,  must  incline  persons  to  a  wrcmg 
eonception  of  him.  He  is  the  living,  wise,  and 
powerful  governor  of  the  world :  therefore  to  express 
him  by  a  dead  lump  of  matter  must  be  doing  him 
dishonour.  We  are  unable  indeed,  at  best,  to  speak 
or  think  worthily  of  him-:  and  we  cannot  wdl  avoid 
using  some  of  the  same  phrases,  concerning  him  and 
his  actions,  which  we  do  concerning  the  parts  and 
motions  of  our  own  bodies.  But  we  can  very  well 
avoid  making  visible  images  of  him :  and  the  plainest 
reason  teaches,  that  we  ought  to  avoid  it ;  because 
they  lower  and  debase  men's  notions  of  God ;  lead 
the  weaker  sort  into  superstitious  and  foolish  appre^ 
hensions  and  practices ;  and  provoke  those  of  better 

•  This  they  do  in  the  Latin  office  of  the  Virgin,  and  in  some  of 
their  English  devotional  books.  Indeed  there  they  omit  likewise  all 
but  the  first  sentence  of  our  fourth  commandment,  and  the  promise 
in  our  fif^h ;  perhaps  to  palliate  their  preceding  omission. 

f  Isa.  xl.  18. 
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abilities^  from  a  contempt  of  such  childish  represen- 
tations, to  disregard  and  ridicule  the  religion,  into 
which  they  are  adopted. 

Therefore,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  many  of 
the  heathens  themselves  had  no  images  of  the  Deity. 
Particularly,  the  ancient  Persians  had  none*.  Nor 
had  the  first  Romans;  Nmna,  their  second  king, 
having,  as  the  philosopher  Plutarch,  himself  a  Roman 
magistrate,  though  a  Greek  by  birth,  tells  us,/arbid' 
den  them  to  represent  God  in  the  form,  either  ^  4 
man  or  any  other  animal.  A  nd  accordingly,  he  saith, 
they  had  neither  any  painted  nor  engraved  fypare  qf 
him  for  one  hundred  and  seventy  years ;  hut  temples, 
fxnd  of  any  image  of  any  shape:  thinking  it  impious 
to  lihsn  a  superior  nature  to  inferior  ones;  and  im- 
possible to  attain  the  notion  of  God  otherwise,  than  hjf 
the  understanding  ^^  And  Varro,  one  of  the  most 
learned  of  their  own  authors,  after  acknowledging, 
that  during  more  than  one  hundred  and  seventy  years 
they  worshipped^ the  gods  without  any  visible  repre^ 
sentation,  added,  that  had  they  never  had  any,  their 
religion  khd  been  the  purer:  for  which  opinion, 
amongst  other  evidences,  he  brought  tJmt  of  the  Jewish 
people :  and  scrupled  fiat  to  say  in  conclusion  that  they 
who  first  set  up  images  of  the  gods  in  the  several  no* 
tions,  lessened  the  reverence  of  their  countrymen  to^ 
wards  them,  and  introduced  error  concerning  themX* 
So  much  wiser  were  these  heathen  Romans  in  this' 
point,  than  the  Christian  Romans  are  now. 

•  Herodot.  1. 1.  {.  Wl.       f  Plut.  in  Num.  p.  65.  Ed.  Par.  16«4. 

X  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  1.  4  c.  31.  Dionysius  Halicamassensis  in- 
deed saith,  1.  2.  c.  15.  p.  87.  that  Romulus  erected  images.  But  as 
he  mentions  them  no  otherwise  than  incidentally,  amongst  the  pro- 
visions made  by  that  prince  for  divine  worship,  his  assertion  is  no& 
so  much  to  be  regarded,  as  the  two  contrary  more  formal  ones.  Or^ 
we  may  suppose  that  Numa  took  them  down. 
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'    But  when  some  of  the  eastern  kingdoms  had  fidlen 
into  this  corruption,  particularly  the  Egyptians,  who 
claimed  the  invention  as  an  honour*,  the  great  care 
of  God  was  to  preserve  or  free  his  own  people  from 
it    The  words  of  this  commandment  express  that 
purpose  very  strongly ;  and. very  clearly  forbid  not 
only  making  and  worshipping  representations  of  &lse 
gods^  but  any  representation  of  God  at  all.    And  to 
shew  yet  more  fully,  that  even  those  of  the  true  God 
are  prohibited  by  it,  Moses,  in  Deuteronomy,  inune- 
tliately  after  mentioning  the  delivery  of  the  ten  com- 
mandments,! adds,  with  respect  to  the  second :  Take 
therefore  good  heed  unto  yourselves :  for  ye  saw  no 
manner  qf  similitude  on  the  day  that  the  Lord  spake 
unto  you  in  Horeh,  out  qf  the  midst  of  the  fire :  lest  ye 
corrupt  yourselves,  and. make  you  the  similitude  of  any 
figure  j[.     And  when  the  Israelites  made  a  golden 
calf  in  the  wilderness,  though  evidently  their  design 
was  to  represent  by  it,  not  a  false  object  of  worship, 
but  t/ie  Lord  (in  the  original  it  is  Jehovah)  who 
brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt ;  yet  they 
were  charged  with  it,  and  punished  for  it,  as  a  breach 
of  their  covenant  with  God :  and  Moses  accordingly 
broke,  on  that  occasion,  the  two  tables  of  the  com- 
mandments, which  were,  on  their  part,  the  conditions 
of  that  covenant  X*    Again,  in  after-times,  when  the 
kiings  of  Israel  set  up  the  same  representation  of  the 
same  true  God  at  Dan  and  Bethel ;  the  Scripture 
constantly  speaks  of  it,  as  the  leading  sin,  from  which 
all  the  rest  of  their  idolatries,  and  at  last  their  utter 
destruction,  proceeded.    For,  from  worshipping  the 
'true  God  by  an  image,  they  soon  came  to  worship 
the  images  of  false  gods  too ;  and  from  thence  fell  into 
all  sorts  of  superstition,  and  all  sorts  of  wickedness. 

*  Herodot.  1.  2.  J.  4.      .  t  Deut.  iv,  12—16.        J  Exod,  xxxiii. 
VOL.  VI.  O 
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Yet  the  church  of  Rome  mil  have  it,  that  we  may 
now  very  lawfully  and  commendably  practise  Yfhat 
the  Jews  were  forbidden.  But  observe:  not  only  the 
Jews  but  the  heathens  also,  who  never  were  subject 
to  the  law  of  Moses,  are  condemned  in  Scripture  foe 
this  mode  of  worship.  For  St-  Paul's  accusation 
against  them  is,  that  when  they  knew  God,  they  gkn 
tjfied  him  not  as  God;  hut  became  vain  in  their  imm^ 
ginations;  and  changed  the  glory  of  the  incorrupHbk 
God  into  an  image,  made  like  to  corruptible  man\ 
And  in  another  place  he  argues  with  the  Athenians 
thus  :  Forasmuch  as  we  are  the  offspring  of  God,  toi 
OHght  not  to  think  that  the  Godhead  is  like  unto  gold 
or  silver,  or  stone,  graven  by  art  and  man's  iieviee. 
And  the  times  of  this  ignorance  God  winked  at:  Imt 
now  he  ccmmandeth  all  men  every  where  to  repent  f  • 

Where  then  is,  or  can  be,  the  allowance  of  that 
image-worship  in  the  Bible,  for  which  multitudes  dl 
the  Romish  communion  are  as  earnest,  as  if  it  wai 
commanded  there  ?  Nor  is  antiquity  more  favoura* 
ble  \o  it,  than  Scripture.  For  the  primitive  Christiana 
abhorred  the  very  mention  of  images :  holding  even 
the  trade  of  making  them  to  be  utterly  unlawfuL 
And  indeed  pretending  to  frame  a  likeness  of  God 
the  Father  Almighty,  whom  no  man  ever  hath  seen  or 
can  see%,2i&  some  of  that  church  have  done,  without 
Koy  censure  from  the  rulers  of  it,  liberal  as  they  ave 
of  censures  on  other  occasions,  is  both  a  palpable  and 
heinous  breach  of  this  commandment.  For,  though 
we  find  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  an  angel  \aiik 
isometimes  appeared,  representing  his  person,  as  an 
ambassador  doth  that  of  his  prince ;  and  though  in  a 
vision  of  the  Ancient  qfl}ays,  his  garment  was  whUs 

•  Rom.  i.  21.  2S.  +  Acts  xvii.  29,  30. 

t  I  Tim.  vi.  16. 
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as  snow,  and  the  hair  of  Ids  head  like  pure  wool*  ;  yet 
these  things  gave  the  Jews  no  right  then^  and  there* 
fore  can  give  us  none  now^  to  make  other^  or  even 
the  like^  representations  of  him^  contrary  to  his  ex^ 
press  order. 

Our  blessed  Saviour  indeed  existed  in  a  human 
form^  but  we  have  not  the  least  knowledge  of  any 
one  part^  or  feature^  of  his  person.  And  therefore 
all  attempts  of  exhibiting  a  likeness  of  him  are  ut- 
terly vain.  Besides^  he  hath  appointed  a  very  dif- 
ferent memorial  of  himself^  the  sacrament  of  his 

[  body  and  blood :  and  we  ought  to  think  that  a  suffi- 
cient one.  These  others  can  serve  no  good  pur- 
pose^ but  what^  by  due  meditation^  may  be  attained 
as  well  without  them.  And  there  is  great  and  evi<^ 
dent  danger  of  evil  in  them^  from  that  unhappy 
proneness  of  mankind  to  fix  their  thoughts  and  affec- 
tions on  sensible  objects^  instead  of  raising  them 
higher ;  which  if  any  one  doth  not  feel  in  himself^ 
he  must  however  see  in  others.  But  particularly  in 
tiiis  case^  long  experience  hath  given  sad  proofs  that 
fipom  setting  up  images  of  our  gracious  Redeemer, 
the  holy  virgin,  and  other  saints,  to  remind  persons 

.  of  them  and  their  virtues,  the  world  hath  run  on  to 
pay  such  imprudent  and  extravagant  honours  to  the 
figllres  themselves,  as  by  degrees  have  arisen  to  the 
grossest  idolatry. 

Indeed  some  of  the  popish  writers  tell  us,  that  they 
do  not  worship  their  images.  Yet  others  of  them, 
who  have  never  been  condemned  for  it,  say  quite  the 
contrary,  that  they  do  worship  them ;  and  with  the 
very  same  degree  of  worship,  which  they  pay  to  the 
persons  represented  by  them.  Nay,  their  public 
authorised  books  of  prayers  and  ceremonies  not  only 

*  Dan.  vii.  9. 
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i^point  the  crucifix  to  be  adored,  but  in  form  de- 
clare, that  divine  adoration  is  due  to  it.  And  ac* 
cordingly  they  petition  it,  in  so  many  words,  ex» 
pressly  directed  to  the  very  woody  as  their  only  hope^ 
to  increase  the  joy  and  grace  of  the  godly,  and  Hit 
out  the  sins  (^  the  tvicked^. 

But  let  us  suppose  them  to  pay  only  an  inferfer 
honour  to  images,  and  to  worship  the  Holy  Trinity 
and  the  saints  by  them.     Having  no  ground,  or  per- 
mission, to  pray  at  all  to  saints  departed,  they  cer-  ] 
tainly  have  none  to  use  images  for  enlivening  their 
prayers.     If  any  words  can  forbid  the  worship  aC 
God,  his  Son,  and  Spirit,  by  images,  this  command*- 
ment  forbids  it.    And  if  any  excuses  or  distinctionii 
will  acquit  the  papists  of  transgressing  it,  the  same 
will  acquit  the  ancient  Jews  and  Heathens  also.  FcHr 
if  many  of  the  former  mean  only,  that  their  adom- 
tion  should  pass  through  the  image,  as  it  were,  to  the 
person,  for  whom  it  was  made;  so  did  many  of  the 
Pagans  plead,  that  their  meaning  was  just  the  samef* 
and  yet  the  Scripture  accuses  them  all  of  idolatry. 
And  if  great  numbers  of  the  Pagans  did  absolutely 
pray  to  the  image  itself ;  so  do  great  numbers  of  the 
papists  too:  and  some  of  their  own  writers  honestly 
confess  and  lament  it. 

But  farther :  had  they  little  or  no  regard,  as  they 
sometimes  pretend,  to  the  image  ;  but  only  to  Ae 
person  represented  by  it;  why  is  an  image,  of  the 
blessed  virgin  suppose,-  in  one  place,  so  much  voxfi^ 
frequented  than  another  in  a  different  place,  and  tb^ 

,    *  Sec  Dr.  Hickes's  Collection  of  Controversial  Discourses,  vol*  ^ 
p.  47. 

t  See  a  remarkable  proof  of  tills  produced  in  an  Epistle  to  Mr* 
Warburton,  concerning  the  Conformity  of  Rome  Pagan  and  PapJ ' 
printed  for  Roberts,  1748,  8vo.  p.  «1. 
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prayers  made  before  it  thought  to  have  so  much 
more  efficacy  ? 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  they  plamly  appear  to 
be  guilty  of  that  image-worship,  which  reason  and 
Scripture  condemn.  Nor  do  they  so  much  as  alledge 
either  any  command  or  express  allowance  for  it: 
And  yet  they  have  pronounced  a  curse  upon  all  who 
reject  it. 

But  let  us  go  on,  from  the  prohibition,  to  the  rea- 
sons given  for  it  in  the  commandment     The  first  is- 
a  very  general,  but  a  very  awful  one.     For  the  Lord 
thy  God  is  a  jealous  God:  not  jealous  for  himself^ 
lest  he  should  suffer  for  the  follies  of  his  creatures : 
that  cannot  be :  but  jealous  for  us,  for  his  spouse  the 
church ;  lest  our  notions  of  his  nature  and  attributes^ 
and  consequently  of  the  duties  which  we  owe  to  him,; 
being  depraved,  and  our  minds  darkened  with  super^ 
stitious  persuasions,  and  fears,  and  hopes,  we  should 
depart  from  the  fidelity  which  we  have  vowed  to  him; 
and  fall  into  those  grievous  immoralities,  which  St; 
Paul,  in  the  beginning  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans/ 
describes  as  the  consequences  of  idolatry  *,  and  which 
liave  been  its  consequences  in  all  times  and  places. 
-    The  second  reason  for  this  prohibition  is  more  par- 
ticular :  that  God  will  visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  ' 
the  cJuldren,  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation  qf 
them  that  hate  Mm.     For,  observe,  worshipping  him 
irrationally,  or  in  a  manner  which  he  hath  forbidden^ 
he  interprets  to  be  hating  him :  as  it  must  proceed, 
wholly  or  in  part,  from  a  dishonourable  opinion  of 
him,  and  tend  to  spread  the  like  opinion  amongst 
others.     Now  we  are  not  to  understand  by  this 
threatening,  that  God  will  ever,  on  account  of  the 
sins  of  parents,  punish  children,  in  the  strict  sense  of 

•  Rom.  i.  21—32. 
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the  word  punish  when  they  deserve  it  not  *«  But  in' 
the  course  of  things,  established  by  his  providence, 
it  comes  to  pass,  that  the  sins  of  one  person,  or  one 
generation,  lead  those,  who  come  after,  into  the 
same,  or  other,  perhaps  greater  sins ;  and  so  brin^ 
upon  them  double  sufferings,  partly  the  fruits  of 
their  predecessors*  faults,  partly  of  their  own.  And 
when  successive  ages  follow  one  another  in  crinies^ 
besides  the  natural  bad  effects  of  them,  which  punish 
them  in  some  measure,  God  may  justly  threaten 
severer  additional  corrections,  than  he  would  else 
inflict  for  their  personal  transgressions  f :  both  be- 
cause it  may  deter  men  from  propagating  wickedness 
down  to  their  posterity ;  and  because,  if  it  doth  not, 
inveterate  evils  demand  a  rougher  cure.  Accord- 
ingly here  the  Israelites  are  forewarned,  that  if  they 
fell  into  idolatry,  they  and  their  children  would  Ml, 
by  means  of  it,  into  all  sorts  of  abominations :  and 
not  only  these  would  of  course  produce  many  mis- 
chiefs to  both,  but  God  would  chastise  the  following 
generations  with  heavier  strokes,  for  not  taking  warn- 
ing, as  they  ought  to  have  done,  by  the  misbehaviour 
and  sufferings  of  the  former.  Denouncing  this  in- 
tention beforehand  must  influence  them,  if  any  thing 
could :  because  it  must  give  them  a  concern,  both 
for  themselves,  and  their  descendants  too;  for  whom, 
next  to  themselves,  if  not  equally,  men  are  always 
interested.  And  therefore  visiting  sins  upon  thenw^ 
to  the  third  and  fourth  generation  seems  to  be 
tioned  ;  because  either  the  life,  or  however  the  soli- 
citude, of  a  person,  may  be  supposed  to  extend  thi 
far,  and  seldom  further. 

*  Against  this  wrong  imagination,  Cotta  in  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.   X 
9. 6.  §.  38.  inveighs  vehemently.  .        ^        • 

t  See  Sherlock  on  Providence,  p.  382— S90. 
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This  threatening  therefore  was  not  only  just^  biA 
wise  and  kmd,  on  the  supposition,  which  in  general 
it  was  reasonable  to  make,  that  in  such  matters  chit: 
dren  would  imitate  their  wicked  progenitors.  And 
^whenever  any  did  not ;  either  their  innocence  would 
-avert  the  impending  evils ;  or  they  would  be  abun- 
dantly rewarded  in  a  future  life  for  what  the  sins  of 
others  had  brought  upon  them  in  the  present. 

But  if  God  hath  threatened  to  punish  the  breach 
of  this  precept  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  he 
hath  promised  to  shew  mercy  unto  thousands,  that  is, 
so  long  as  the  world  shall  endure,  to  them  that  love 
him  and  keep  his  commandments.  To  the  Jews  he  , 
fulfilled  this  engagement,  as  far  as  they  gave  him 
opportunity,  by  temporal  blessings.  And  amongst 
Christians  there  is  ordinarily  a  fair  prospect,  that  a 
nation,  or  a  family,  pious  and  virtuous  through  suc- 
cessive ages,  will  be  recompensed  with  increasing 
happiness  in  every  age :  which  is  a  powerful  motive 
both  for  worshipping  God  in  purity  ourselves,  and 
educating  those,  who  are  placed  under  our  care,  to 
do  so  too.  Yet  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  neither 
the  rewards  foretold,  nor  the  punishments  denounced, 
in  this  commandment,  are  so  constantly  distributed 
on  earth  under  the  gospel  dispensation,  as  they  were 
under  that  of  the  law.  .  But  still  our  Maker  as  cer- 
tainly requires,  as  ever  he  did,  since  he  is  a  Spirit, 
to  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth  * :  and  the  in- 
ducement to  it  is  abundantly  sufficient,  that  the 
idolaters,  amongst  other  sinners,  shall  have  their  part 
in  the  lake,  which  burneth  with  fire  and  brimstoiie  f . 
Not  that  we  are  to  be  forward  in  applying  so  dread- 
ful a  sentence  to  the  case  of  those,  whether  Christians 
or  others,  who,  in  this  or  any  respect,  offend  through 

*  John  iv«  24«  t  Rev.  zxi.  8. 
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such  ignorance  or  mistake^  as^  for  aught  we  can  tell, 
is  excusable.  May  our  heavenly  Father  for^ta  them: 
for  they  know  not  wJiat  they  do  *.  But  we  ^ould  be 
very  thankful  to  him  for  the  light,  which  he  hath 
caused  to  shine  upon  us;  and  very  careful  to  walk  in 
it  as  becomes  the  children  of  light,  having  no  feUouh 
ship  with  the  unfruitful  works  <f  darkness  f  • 


*  Luke  xxiii,  34. 
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THIRD  COMMANDMENT. 

The  first  commandment  having  provided  that  we 
should  worship  only  the  one  true  God ;  and  the 
second  prohibited  worshipping  him  in  a  manner  so 
unworthy  and  dangerous,  as  by  images;  the  third 
proceeds  to  direct,  that  we  preserve  a  due  reverence 
to  him  in  our  whole  conversation  and  behaviour. 
Thau  shall  not  take  the  name  qf  the  Lord  thy  God  in 
win.  Under  these  words  are  forbidden  several  things 
which  differ  in  their  degrees  of  guilt. 

1.  The  first,  and  highest  offence  is,  when  we  swear 
by  the  name  of  God  falsely.    For  vanity  in  Scrip- 
ture, frequently  means,  something  which  is  not  what 
it  would  appear.    And  hence  using  God's  name  in 
vain,  or  to  vanity,  principally  signifies,  applying  it 
to  confirm  a  falsehood.    Doing  this  deliberately,  is 
one  of  the  most  shocking  crimes  of  which  we  can  be 
guilty.    For  taking  an  oath  is  declaring  solenmly, 
that  we  know  ourselves  to  be  in  the  presence  of  God, 
and  him  to  be  a  witness  of  what  we  speak :  it  is  ap- 
pealing to  him,  that  our  words  express  the  very  truth 
of  our  hearts ;  and  renouncing  all  title  to  his  mercy, 
if  they  do  not.    This  it  is  to  swear :  and  think  then 
what  it  .must  be,  to  swear  falsely.    In  other  sins  men 
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endeavour  to  forget  God :  but  perjury  is  daring  and 
braving  the  Almighty  to  his  very  face ;  bidding  him 
take  notice  of  the  falsehood  that  we  utter^  and  do  his 
worst 

Now  of  this  dreadful  crime  we  are  guilty,  if  ever 
we  swear,  that  we  do  not  know  or  believe  what  in- 
deed we  do ;  or  that  we  do  know  or  believe,  what 
indeed  we  do  not :  if  ever,  being  upon  our  oaths,  we 
mislead  those,  whom  we  ought  to  inform ;  and  give 
any  other  than  the  exactest  and  fairest  account  that 
we  can,  of  any  matter,  concerning  which  we  arc 
examined.  Again,  if  we  promise  upon  oath  to  dp  a 
thing,  without  firmly  designing  to  do  it ;  or  if  we 
promise  not  to  do  a  thing,  without  firmly  designing 
to  abstain  from  it :  this  is  also  forswearing  ourselves; 
Nay  further :  provided  the  thing  which  we  promise, 
be  lawful ;  if  we  do  not  ever  after  take  all  the  cBXt, 
that  can  be  reasonably  expected,  to  make  our  pro«- 
inise  good,  we  are  guilty  of  perjury ;  and  of  living  in 
it,  so  long  as  we  live  in  that  neglect.  If  indeed  a 
person  hath  sworn  to  do,  what  he  thought  he  could 
have  done ;  and  it  proves  afterwards  unexpectedly, 
that  he  cannot ;  such  a  one  is  chargeable  only  with 
mistake,  or  inconsiderateness  at  most.  And  if  we 
either  promise,  or  threaten  any  thing,  which  we  can- 
not lawfully  do :  making  such  a  promise  is  a  sin ;  but 
keeping  it  would  be  another,  perhaps  a  greater  sin  j 
and  therefore  it  innocently  may,  and  in  conscience 
ought  to  be  broken.  But  if  we  have  promised  what 
we  may  lawfully,  but  only  cannot  conveniently,  ^per- 
form ;  we  are  by  no  means  on  that  account  released 
from  our  engagement :  unless  either  we  were  unqua^ 
lifted  to  promise,  or  were  deceived -into  promising ; 
or  the  person  to  whom  we  have  engaged,  vc^untarily 
sets  us  at  liberty;  or  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
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be  plainly  and  confessedly  such«  that  our  promise  was 
Hot  originally  designed  to  bind  us  in  them. 
.    You  see  then  what  is  perjury.    And  you  must  see^ 
it  is  not  only  the  directest  and  grossest  affront  to 
God ;  for  which  reason  it  is  forbidden  in  the  first 
table  of  the  ten  commandments ;  but  the  most  per- 
nicious  injury  to  our  fellow-creatures ;  on  which  ac« 
count  you  will  find  it  again  forbidden  in  the  second 
table.    If  persons  will  assert  falsely  upon  oath :  no 
one  knows  what  to  believe ;  no  one's  property  or  life 
is  safe.    And  if  persons  will  promise  falsely  upon 
oath :  no  one  can  know  whom  to  trust;  all  security 
of  government  and  human  society^  all  mutual  con&- 
dence  in  trade  and  commerce^  in  every  relation  waSi 
condition^  is  utterly  at  an  end.    With  the  greatest 
reason  therefore  are  perjiued  wretches  abhorred  of 
all  the  world.    And  no  interest  of  our  own^  no  kind* 
ness  or  compassion  for  other  persons^  no  turn  or  pur« 
pose  of  whatsoever  sort  to  be  served  by  it,  can  ever 
justify  our  swerving  at  all  from  truth,  either  in  giv* 
ing  evidence,  or  entering  into  engagements.    Nor 
must  we  think  in  such  cases  to  come  off  with  equi- 
vocations, evasions,  and  quibbles ;  and  imagine  it  in- 
nocent to  deceive  this  way.    On  the  contrary,  the 
more  artful  and  cunning  our  falsehoods  are,  the  more 
deliberate  and  mischievous,  and  therefore  the  wick- 
eder, they  are.  Be  not  deceived  ;  God  is  not  mocTced  * : 
and  the  following  are  the  declarations  of  his  sacred 
word  to  the  upright  man  :  liord^  wJio  shall  dwell  in 
thy  tabernacle^  and  rest  upon  thy  holy  hill  9  He  that 
%peaketh  the  truth  from  his  heart,  and  hath  used  no 
deceit  with  his  tongue:  lie  that  swear eth  unto  his 
neigJibour  and  disappointeth  him  not,  though  it  were  to 
hi^  own,  hindrance  f*    But  to  the  perjured ;  Seeing 

*  Gal.  vi.  7.  f  Psaim  xy.  1,  !S«  S.  5. 
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lie  despised  the  oath,  by  breaking  the  covenant;  thus 
saith  the  Lord  God :  As  I  live,  surely  mine  oath  thai 
he  hath  despised^  and  my  covenant  that  he  hath  broken, 
I  wiU  recompense  it  upon  his  hecuf^. 

[[Let  us  all  stand  in  awe  of  so  dreadful  a  threateiH 
ing,  and  aVoid  so  horrible  a  guilt.  Particularly  at 
present^  let  all^  who  have  sworn  allegiance  to  the 
king^  faithfully  keep  it,  and  that  in  regard  to  the  oath 
of  God  f.  And  let  those  who  have  not  sworn,  remem-' 
ber  however,  that  merely  claiming  the  protection  of  a 
government  implies  some  promise  of  being  dutiful  to 
it  in  return :  and  that  a  successful  rebellion  would  not 
only  tempt  multitudes  of  our  fellow-subjects  to  per- 
jury^ but  lay  our  country,  its  laws  and  religion,  at 
the  absolute  mercy  of  a  faith-breaking  church  X^^  > 
'  One  thing  more  should  be  added  here ;  for  it  can* 
not  well  be  mentioned  too  often,  that  next  to  fake 
swearing,  false  speaking  and  lying,  whether  in  what 
we  assert  or  what  we  promise,  is  a  grievous  sin,  and 
hateful  to  God  and  man.  Though  we  do  not  call  on 
our  Maker  to  be  witness,  yet  he  is  a  witness  of  what^ 
ever  we  say.  And  it  is  presumptuous  wickedness  to 
utter  an  untruth  in  the  presence  of  the  God  of  truth  ^ 
It  is  also  at  the  same  time  very  hurtful  to  other  per* 
sons:  and  very  foolish  with  respect  to  ourselves; 
For  they  who  will  lie,  to  conceal  their  faults,  or  to 
carry  their  ends,  are  perpetually  found  out,  disap^ 
pointed  and  ashamed,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  very 
little  while :  and  then,  and  for  ever  after,  they  ara 
distrusted  and  disbelieved,  even  when  they  speak 
truth ;  as  indeed  who  can  depend  upon  such,  or  who 
would  venture  to  employ  them  ?    Many  other  faults 

♦  Ezek.  xvii.  18, 19.  t  Eccl.  viii.  2. 
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may  be  bome^  so  long  as  honesty  and  sincerity  last : 
but  a  failure  of  these  cannot  be  passed  over :  so  just 
is  Solomon's  observation ;  The  lip  of  truth  shall  he  es- 
tablished for  ever :  but  a  lying  tongue  is  but  for  a  mo^ 
ment*. 

2.  Another  way  of  taking  God's  name  in  vain  is 
when  we  swear  by  it  needlessly^  though  it  be  not 
fiilsely.    For  this  also  the  word  in  vain  signifies. 

One  way  of  doing  so^  is  by  rash  and  inconsiderate 
vows :  for  a  vow,  being  a  promise  made  solemnly  to 
God,  partakes  of  the  nature  of  an  oath.  And  there 
may  possibly  be  sometimes  good  reasons  for  entering 
into  this  kind  of  engagement.  But  vowing  to  do 
what  there  is  no  use  of  doing,  is  trifling  with  our 
Creator :  making  unlawful  vows,  is  directly  telling 
him,  we  will  disobey  him :  making  such  without 
necessity,  as  are  difficult  to  keep,  is  leading  our- 
selves into  temptation :  and  indeed  making  any, 
without  much  thought  and  prudent  advice  first, 
usually  proves  an  unhappy  snare.  One  vow  we  have 
all  made,  and  were  bound  to  make,  that  of  our  bap- 
tism, which  includes  every  real  good  resolution. 
That  therefore  let  us  carefully  keep  and  frequently 
ratify :  and  we  shall  scarce  have  occasion  to  make 
any  more. 

Another  very  needless,  and  always  sinful,  use  of 
God's  name,  is  by  oaths,  in  common  discourse.  Too 
many  there  are,  who  fill  up  with  them  a  great  part 
of  their  most  trifling  conversation :  especially  if  ever 
so  little  warmth  rises  in  talk,  then  they  abound  in 
them.  Now  it  is  unavoidable,  but  persons,  who  are 
perpetually  swearing,  must  frequently  perjure  them- 
selves. But  were  that  otherwise :  it  is  great  irrever- 

*  Prov.  xii.  1 9. 
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ence^  upon  every  slight  thing  we  say^  to  invoke  God 
for  a  witness :  and  mix  Jus  holy  and  reverend  name  ^ 
with  the  idlest  things^  that  come  out  of  our  mouthy. 
And  what  makes  this  practice  the  more  inexcusablQ 
is,  that  we  cannot  have  either  any  advantage  from 
it,  or  any  natural  pleasure  in  it.  Sometimes  it  arises 
from  a  hastiness  and  impatience  of  temper ;  which- 
is  but  increased  by  giving  this  vent  to  it :  whereas  it 
is  every  one's  wisdom,  not  to  let  it  break  out  in  any 
way,  mu\^h  less  in  such  a  way.  But  generally  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  silly  and  prophane  custom,  in« 
considerately  taken  up :  and  there  are  the  strongest 
reasons  for  laying  it  down  immediately.  It  will 
Hiake  us  disliked  and  abhorred  by  good  persons, 
and  scarce  recommend  us  to  the  very  worst  No 
person  is  the  sooner  believed  for  his  frequent  swear* 
ing :  on  the  contrary,  a  modest  serious  affirmation 
is  always  much  more  regarded.  And  if  any  one's 
character  is  so  low,  that  his  word  cannot  be  taken ; 
he  must  think  of  other  methods  to  retrieve  it.  For  he 
will  not  at  all  mend  matters,  by  adding  his  oath  evev 
80  often  over.  Then  if  swearing  be  affected,  as  be* 
coming ;  it  is  certainly  quite  otherwise,  in  the  highest 
degree.  The  very  phrases  used  in  it,  as  well  as  the 
occasions  on  which  they  are  used,  are  almost  ccNUr 
stantly  absurd  and  foolish :  and  surely  profaneness 
can  never  lessen  the  folly.  Besides,  they  make  the 
conversation  of  men  shocking  and  hellish.  They  arci 
acknowledged  to  be  disrespectful  to  the  company  in 
which  they  are  used  :  and  if  regard  to  their  earthlyr 
superiors  can  restrain  persons  from  swearing ;  whjr 
should  not  the  reverence,  owing  to  our  heavenly  Fa« 
ther,  do  it  much  more  effectually  ?  But  indeed  the 

.  *  Psalm  cxi*  9. 
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ilgence  of.  this  sin  wears  off  by  degrees  all  sense 
iligion^  and  of  every  thing  that  is  good, 
istly  therefore  doth  our  Saviour  direct :  But  Isayi 
fou,  swear  not  at  all;  neither  hy  heaven,  far  it  is 
r#  throne'^  nor  by  the  earth,  for  it  is  his  footstool; 
\er  hy  Jerusalem,  for  it  is  the  city  of  the  great 
:  neither  sliaU  thou  swear  hy  thy  head,  for  thou 
t  not  make  one  hair  white  or  black.  But  let  your 
mmication  be.  Yea,  yea ;  Nay,  nay ;  for  whai* 
er  is  more  than  these,  cometh  of  evil*.  That  is ; 
:d^  not  only  the  grosser  oaths,  but  all  the  silly 
lements  and  softenings  of  them,  which  men  have 
:rived,  in  hope  to  make  them  seem  innocent :  for 
igh  the  name  of  God  be  not  expressed,  yet  if  it  be 
lied,  by  mentioning  something  related  to  God, 
3ad  of  himself ;  indeed  whatever  form  is  used  to 
:uise  it,  the  intent  is  the  same :  and  the  effect  will 
bringing  a  sacred  obligatiop  into  familiarity  and 
;empt.  Keep  yourselves  therefore  throughout 
whole  of  your  common  conversation,  within  the 
nds  of  a  plain  affirmation  or  denial :  for  whatever 
;  beyond  these,  proceeds  from  a  bad  turn  of  mmd, 
will  produce  bad  consequences. 
•  indeed  we  T)e  required  to  swear  before  a  magis- 
e  or  public  officer,  for  the  discovery  of  truth,  and 
doing  of  justice,  this  is  notwithstanding  law- 
For  our  Saviour  forbids  it  only  in  our  communis 
7n,  our  ordinary  discourse :  and  he  himself,  our 
tt  pattern,  answered  upon  oath  to  the  high  priest, 
)  adlfured  him  by  the  living  God  f*  Or  though  we 
tot  called  upon  by  law,  yet  if  some  other  weighty 
extraordinary  occasion  should  oblige  us  to  call 
Maker  to  witness ;  as  St.  Paul  hath  done,  in  more 
;es  than  one  of  his  Epistles ;  then  also  we  may  al- 

Haldol.  V.  34,  d5,  36.  f  Matdi.  zzvL  69. 
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lowably  do  it^  provided  it  be  always  with  sincerity 
and  reverence.  For  by  oaths,  thus  taken,  men  ara 
benefited :  and  the  name  of  God  not  prophaned,  bat 
honoured.  But  in  our  daily  talk,  and  comniunica* 
tion  with  each  other,  it  is  our  Saviour's  peremptmy 
precept,  Swedr  not  at  all :  a  rule  so  evidently  right 
and  important,  that  even  heathens  have  strictly  en- 
joined and  followed  it,  to  the  shame  of  too  many,  who 
call  themselves  Christians. 

Together  with  common  swearing  should  be  men- 
tioned another  sin,  very  near  akin  to  it,  and  almost 
always  joined  with  it,  that  monstrous  custom  of 
cursing ;  in  direct  contradiction  to  all  humanity,  and 
to  the  express  words  of  Scripture,  JBless  and  curse 
not  *.  To  wish  the  heaviest  judgements  of  Grod,  and 
even  eternal  damnation,  to  a  person,  for  the  slightefijt 
cause,  or  none  at  all ;  to  wish  the  same  to  ourselves^ 
if  some  trifling  thing,  that  we  are  saying,  be  not  true» 
which  frequently  after  all  is  not  true  ;  amounts  to  the 
most  desperate  impiety,  if  people  at  all  consider  what 
they  say.  Aiid  though  they  do  not,  it  is  even  then 
thoughtlessly  treating  God,  and  his  laws,  and  •  the 
awful  sanctions  of  them,  with  contempt :  and  blotting 
out  of  their  minds  all  serious  regard  to  subjects,  that 
will  one  day  be  found  most  serious  things.  His  de- 
light was  in  cursing,  says  the  Psalmist,  aiid  it  shall 
happen  unto  him :  he  loved  not  blessing,  therefore  shall 
it  be  far  from  him  f. 

3.  Besides  the  offences  already  mentioned,  all  in- 
decent and  unfit  use  of  God's  name  in  our  discourse, 
though  it  be  not  in  swearing  or  cursing,  comes  within 
the  prohibition  of  this  commandment.  AU  irreverent 
sayings,  and  even  thoughts,  concerning  his  nature, 
and  attributes,  his  actions,  and  his  commands,  fall 

♦  Romi  xii.  14.  t  Psalm  cix,  16. 
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iinder  the  same  guilt ;  unless  we  are  tormented  with 
mch  thoughts,  whether  we  will  or  not ;  for  then  they 
are  only  an  aflfliction,  not  a  sin.  All  sorts  of  talk^ 
ridiculing,  misrepresenting,  or  inveighing  against 
religion,  or  whatever  is  connected  with  it,  incur  the 
like  condemnation.  Nay,  even  want  of  attention  in 
God's  worship,  drawing  near  to  him  with  our  mouths, 
whilst  we  remove  our  hearts  Jar  from  him*,  if  it  be 
wilfuUy  or  carelessly  indulged^  miakes  us  chargeable^ 
in  its  degree,  with  the  sin  of  fating  his  name  in  vain. 

4.  Though  we  no  way  prophane  his  name  our- 
sdves,  yet  if  we  entice  others  to  perjury  and  false^ 
hood ;  or  provoke  them  to  rash  oaths  and  curses ;  or 
give  them  any  needless  temptation  to  blaspheme 
God ;  to  speak  disrespectfully,  or  think  slightly,  of 
their  Maker,  or  his  laws,  natund  or  revealed ;  by  such 
lehaviour  also  we  become  accessary  to  the  breach  of 
this  commandment,  and  rank  ourselves  with  those, 
whom  it  expressly  declares,  God  will  not  hold  gmlt- 
less:  that  is,  will  not  acquit,  but  severely  punish. 

Let  us  therefore  be  watchful  to  preserve  conti- 
nually such  an  awe  of  the  Supreme  Being  upon  our 
own  minds,  and  those  of  all  who  belong  to  us,  as  may 
oit  every  occasion  effectually  influence  us  to  give  him 
the  glory  due  unto  his  name,  both  in  our  more  so- 
lemn addresses  to  him,  and  in  our  daily  words  and 
actions.  For  God  is  greatly  to  he  feared  in  the  as^ 
tmbly  of  the  saints ;  and  to  he  had  in  reverence  of  aU 
iktm  that  are  round  about  him'\. 

♦  Isa.  xxix   13.  t  Psal.  Ixxxix.  7. 
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FOURTH  COMMANDMENT. 

• 

If  the  worship  of  God  were  left  at  large  to  be  pa 
formed  at  any  time,  too  many  would  be  tempted  4 
defer  and  postpone  it,  on  one  pretence  or  anotiM 
till  at  length  it  would  be  performed  at  no  ivm 
And  therefore,  though  he  were  to  be  adored  ip) 
by  each  person  separately,  and  in  private,  it  wov) 
be  very  expedient  to  fix  on  some  stated  retumll 
seasons  for  that  purpose.  But  reason  shews  it4 
be  requisite,  and  the  experience  of  all  ages  prow 
k  to  be  natural,  that  as  we  are  social  creatures,  l| 
should  be  social  in  religion,  as  well  as  other  tlda§ 
and  honour  in  common  our  common  Maker:  tt| 
we  should  unite  in  giving  thanks  to  him  f<Mr.lj| 
blessings  of  life :  a  very  great  part  of  which  i 
should  be  incapable  of,  without  uniting :  that  f 
should  join  in  praying  forgiveness  of  the  sins,  wHI 
we  too  often  join  in  committing:  petition  hiM^ 
gether  for  the  mercies,  which  we  have  need  of^f 
ceiving  together;  and  by  assembling  to  learn  m 
acknowledge  our  several  duties^  keep  alive  in  oi 
another,  as  well  as  ourselves^  that  constant  r^§pi| 
to  piety  and  virtue,. on  which  our  happiness  depcaij 
here  and  hereafter. 
Since  therefore,  on  these  accounts,  there  must  1 
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pablic  Worship  and  instruction :  it  is  not  only  6xpe- 
lient^  bnt  necessary^  that  there  should  be  also  fixed 
times  appointed  for  it  by  sufficient  authority.  And 
|k>w  much  and  what  time  should  be  devoted  to  this 
irpose,  every  society  must  have  determined  for 
^mselves,  and  would  have  found  it  hard  enough  to 
(e  in  determining^  if  God  had  given  no  intimation 
will  iA  the  case.  But  happily  we  are  informed, 
the  history  of  the  creation^  that  the  Maker  of  the 
irorld,  having  finished  his  work  in  six  days^  (which 
ht  could  as  easily  have  finished  in  one  moment,  had 
I'Bot  been  for  some  valuable  reason,  probably  of  in- 
Ihietion  to  us)  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  stmet^fied 
If* :  that  is,  appointed  every  return  of  it  to  be  rell- 
isly  kept,  as  a  solemn  memorial,  that  (ffhim,  and 
^fore  to  him,  are  all  things^.  It  is  much  tile 
it  natural  to  apprehend,  that  this  appointment 
»k  place  from  the  time,  when  it  is  mentioned; 
the  time  when  the  reason  of  it  took  place.  And 
1ft  no  wonder  at  all,  that,  in  so  short  a  history, 
should  not  be  taken  of  the  actual  observation 
It  before  Moses :  for  notice  is  not  taken  of  it  in 
hundred  years  after  Moses.  Yet  we  know  of  a 
iiity,  that  in  his  time,  at  least,  it  was  ordered 
observed,  both  in  this  fourth  commandment, 
hi  other  parts  of  the  law,  which  direct  more  par- 
ly the  manner  of  keeping  it 
thing  most  expressly  enjoined  the  Jews,  in 
of  these  passages,  is  resting  from  all  manner  of 
and  not  sufiering  their  families,  their  cattle, 
ieven  the  strangers  that  lived  amongst  them,  to 
on  that  day.  And  the  reason  of  this  rest, 
in  the  commandment,  as  you  have  it  in  the 
of  Exodus,  is,  that  the  Lord  rested  on  the  seventh 

•  Gen.  ii.  S,  +  Rom.  %\.  36. 
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day  from  his  work  of  creation.  Not  that  this,  or  any 
thing,  could  be  a  fatigue  to  him.  For  the  Creator  ^ 
the  ends  of  the  earth  fainteth  noty  neither  is  wearjf^i 
But  the  expression  means,  that  having  then  finished 
the  formation  of  the  world,  he  ceased  from  it ;  and 
required  men  also  to  cease  from  their  labours  evetf 
seventh  day ;  in  memory  of  that  frmdamental  articb 
of  all  religion,  that  the  heavens  and  earth  were  mUlif^ 
and  therefore  are  governed,  by  one  infinitely  wis^ 
powerful,  and  good  Being.  And  thus  was  the  8ak^ 
bath,  which  word  means  the  day  of  rest,  a  sign,  m 
the  Scripture  calls  it,  between  God,  and  the  chiidren 
of  Israel  f ;  a  mark  to  distinguish  them  from  aft 
worshippers  of  false  deities.  ^'i 

-  But  besides  this  principal  reason  for  the  repose  <l 
every  seventh  day,  two  others  are  mentioned  in  tfel 
law :  that  it  might  remind  them  of  that  deUveraatl 
from  heavy  bondage,  which  God  had  granted  thoiii 
Remember,  that  thou  wast  a  servant  in  the  kmd-^ 
Egypt,  and  that  the  Lord  brought  thee  out  thenest 
therefore  he  commanded  thee  to  keep  the  sabbatk-day^t 
and  likewise  that  their  servants  and  cattle  might  Hit 
be  worn  out  with  incessant  toil ;  that  thine  ox  ani 
thine  ass  may  rest ;  and  the  son  of  thy  handmaid,  ad 
the  stranger,  may  be  refresfied^.  Such  mercy  indeei 
is  little  more  than  common  prudence :  but  there  ttt 
in  the  world  multitudes  of  hard-hearted  wrettAofe. 
who  would  pay  small  regard  to  that  consideratioq> 
were  they  left  to  their  own  liberty.  •  -^ 

Now  merely  abstaining  from  common  work  on  Urn 
day,  in  obedience  to  God's  command,  for  such  nHf 
gious  and  moral  ends  as  these,^  was  undoubted- 
sanctifying,  or  keeping  it  holy.    But  then  we  are  wk 
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a  suppose  that  the  leisure,  thus  provided  for  men^ 
Iras  to  be  thrown  away  just  as  they  pleased^  instead 
»f  being  usefuUy  employed.  God  directed  the  Jews : 
Tk&m  skalt  lave  the  Lard  thy  God  with  dU  thy  soul, 
lad  with  all  thy  might;  and  the  wards,  which  I  cam- 
mmd  thee  this  day,  shall  he  in  thy  heart;  and  thou 
ikdi  teach  them  dUigently  unto  thy  children;  and 
iadt  talk  t^  them,  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and 
§ken  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and  when  thou  liest 
lawn,  and  when  thou  risest  up  *.  Now  as  he  required 
hem  to  attend  so  constantly  to  these  duties:  he 
MNdd  not  but  expect,  they  should  attend  more  espe- 
ttitj^to  them  on  that  day,  when  the  great  foundation 
if  aU  duty,  his  creating  the  world,  was  appointed  to 
he  commemorated ;  and  when  they  had  nothing  to 
hAse  off  their  thoughts  from  what  they  owed  to  God 
Aeir  Maker.  There  was  a  peculiar  sacrifice  ap- 
^inted  for  that  day :  there  is  a  peculiar  psalm  ccfsor 
|Med  for  it,  the  ninety-second :  and  these  things  are 
nrely  further  intimations  to  us,  that  it  must  have 
beat  a  time,  peculiarly  intended  for  the  offering  up 
of  prayers  and  thanksgivings  to  heaven. 
J  Few  indeed,  or  none,  of  God's  laws  were  well  ob- 
Mwed  in  the  days  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  still, 
H  the  priests  and  Levites  were  dispersed  through  the 
lewish  nation,  that  they  might  teach  the  people  reli- 
gjbn ;  so  we  read,  that  in  good  times  they  did  teach 
it  accordingly :  and  when  could  this  be,  but  on  the 
nbbath-day  ?  We  see  it  was  the  custom  of  religious 
persons,  on  that  day,  to  resort  to  the  prophets,  that 
irere  in  Israel ;  doubtless  to  hear  the  word  of  God 
fom  their  mouths  f.  We  see  public  happiness  pro- 
naed  on  this  condition,  that  men  should  honour  the 
wMath  of  the  Lord,  not  doing  their  own  ways,  nor 
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finding  their  own  pleamre,  nor  speaking  tkeitf 
wardi*.  We  we  absolute  ruin  threatened  for  the, 
prophaiiaticai  of  itf*  We  see  a  time  foretcdd,  wl«i> 
Jiram  one  nbbath  to  another  all  fieeh  should  tome  Ir 
worship  before  the  JLordX-  And  in  conseqpienee  ef . 
tUa^  when  their  captivity  had  taught  the  J^vi  a 
stricter  regard  to  their  duty,  sj^agpgnee^  and  h^cHHMik 
«f  prayer,  were  erected  in  every^  dtyt:  wliei^  ti#, 
Maker  of  aU  things  was  publicly  adored^  and  Usr  tapr. 
read  and  preached,  every  sabbathrday^. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things,  when  our  Sa^ioBr 
came  into  the  world :  whose  religion  being  intended,  |1 
for  all  mankind  equally,  the  deliverance  from  Egypliaa, 
bondage,  in  which  the  Jews  alone  were  ooncene^ 
was  mentioned  no  longer  in  the  divine  laws :  but  ii» 
stead  of  the  commemoration  of  this,  was  substituted 
that  of  the  redemption  of  the  world,  from  the  dor^, 
minion  and  punishment  of  sin ;  which  our  Uessed 
Redeemer  accomplished  by  his  death,  and  proved 
himself  to  have  accomplished,  by  his  resurrectioik 
Accordingly,  the  first  day  of  the  week,  being  the  dagr 
of  his  resurrection,  was  appointed,  in  thankful  re* 
membrance  of  it,  for  the  time  of  public  worship 
amongst  Christians,  and  therefore  is  called  by  St 
John,  the  Lords  day  || ;  though  in  common  language 
it  be  more  usually  called  Sunday;  as  it  was  even 
before  our  Saviour's  time,  and  may  be  for  a  better 
reason  since,  because  on  it  Christ,  the  Sun  of  righ- 
teousness, arose.  Accordingly  some  of  the  earliest 
fathers  give  it  that  name. 

And  that  no  one  may  doubt  the  lawfulness  of  this 
change  of  the  day ;  it  plainly  appears,  froln  sevend 
passages  of  St.  Paul,  that  we  are  not  bound  to  ob- 
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serv^  the  Jewish  sabbath :  and  it  still  more  plainly 
appears^  in  the  Scripture  history  oi  the  Apostles,: 
that  they  did  obserye,  and  direct  the  observation  of» « 
our  Christian  sabbath;  as  the. whole  church  hath^ 
oonstantly  done  since,  from  their  tsmeato  tfans^  though, 
it  doth  not  appear,  that  they  called  it  the  Sabbath-. 
day  for  many  hundreds  of  years.    Que  day  in  seven 
being  still  kept,  the  memory  of  the  creation  is  as 
well  preserved,  and  the  intent  of  this  eonunandment 
as  fully  answered,  as  before:  and  that  one  day  in. 
aeyen  being  chosen,  cm  which  our  Saviour  rose  again, 
tlie  memory  of  the  redemption  wrought  by  him,  andi 
caUed  in  Scripture  a  new  ereatum*,  is,  in  the  pro-^ 
pefeat  manner,  as  weU  as  with  the  greatest  reason, 
perpetuated,  along  with  the  former. 

The  day  then  b^ng  thus  fixed,  which  we  ought  to 
keep  holy ;  it  remains  to  comnder,  how  it  ought  to 
be  kept    And, 

1.  It  must  be  a  day  of  rest,  in  order  to  comme- 
morate God's  resUfig,  as  the  Scripture  expresses  it, 
fiwm  all  his  work  which  he  created  and  madc^ ;  and 
to  allow  that  ease  and  refreshment,  which,  with  so 
great  humanity,  the  commandment  requires  should 
be  given,  not  only  to  servants,  but  to  the  very  cattle. 
Bewles,  it  cannot  be  a  day  of  religion  to  maidLkid, 
without  such  vacation  from  the  ordinary  labours  o£ 
life,  as  may  give  sufficient  leisure  to  distinguish  it  by 
exercises  of  piety.  But  then,  as  Christians  are  not 
under  a  dispensation  so  rigorous  in  outward  observe 
ances,  as  that  of  Moses;  they  are  not  bound  to  so 
strict  and  scrupulous  a  rest,  as  the  Jews  were. 
Though,  indeed,  the  Jews  themselves  became,  at 
last,  much  more  scrupulous  in  this  matter,  than 
they  needed ;  and  are  accordingly  reproved  by  our 
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bleMed  Stvioar :  from  whom  we  learn  this  genenl : 
rule^  that  the  sabbath  toas  made /or  num,  not  mamjbr 
the  sabbath*:  and  therefore  all  works  of  great  ne- 
ceflfiity;  or  great  goodness  and  mercy,  if  they  cannot* 
be  deferred  to  another  time,  be  they  ever  so  laborioui^ 
may  very  allowably  be  done  then.  Only  so  far  as  the' 
public  wisdom  of  the  laws  of  the  land  hath  restrained 
us,  we  ought  certainly  to  restrain  ourselves,  even 
from  such  things,  as,  in  our  private  opinion,  we  might 
otherwise  think  innocent.  As  to  matters  of  less  la- 
bour, what  propriety,  and  decency,  and  reasonable 
convenience  require,  we  surely  need  not  omit.  And 
what  the  practice  of  the  more  religious  and  consi- 
derate part  of  those,  amongst  whom  we  live,  allows^ 
hath  without  question  no  small  title  to  our  &voiir- 
able  opinion.  But  the  liberties,  taken  by  thought- 
less or  prophane  persons,  are  not  of  any  authority  in 
the  least.  And  the  safest  general  rule  to  go  by,  is 
to  omit  whatever  may  be  sinful,  and  is  needless ;  and 
neither  to  require,  nor  suffer,  those  who  belong  to 
us,  to  do,  on  this  day,  what  we  apprehend  it  unlaw^ 
fill  to  do  ourselves. 

2.  A  reasonable  part  of  our  day  of  holy  rest  must 
be  emj^oyed  in  the  public  worship  of  God.  This, 
you  have  seen,  the  Jews  understood  to  be  requisite 
on  their  sabbath :  and  the  earliest  account,  which  we 
have  of  ours,  informs  us,  that  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  the  disciples  came  together  to  break  bread -^i 
which  means  to  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper.  That 
with  this  was  joined  the  Apostles'  doctrine  and  prayer, 
we  learn  from  another  place  of  the  same  book  of 
Scripture  J.  And  that  every  Lord's  day  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  public  offices  of  piety,  the  history  of 
the  church  fiilly  shews  from  the  beginning.     To 
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strengthen  the  obligation  of  attending  on  these 
offices,  the  laws  of  the  land  also  enjoin  it.  And  as 
an  persons  need  instruction  in  their  duty  both  to 
« God  and  man,  and  the  generality  have  scarce  any 
other  season  for  it,  than  the  leisure  of  the  Sunday : 
if  this  most  valuable  time  be  either  taken  fr<mi 
tiiem,  or  thrown  away  by  them ;  they  must  become 
^orant  and  vicious ;  and  of  consequence  miserable 
in  this  world  and  the  next  How  wicked  then,  and 
how  unwise,  is  it,  either  to  throw  contempt  on  such 
an  institution,  or  on  frivolous  pretences  to  neglect 
improving  by  it ! 

S.  Besides  assembling  in  the  church  on  the  Lord's 
day,  every  one  should  employ  some  reasonable  part 
of  it  in  the  private  exercises  of  piety ;  in  thinking 
over  their  past  behaviour,  confessing  their  &ults  to 
God,  and  making  prudent  resolutions  against  them, 
for  the  future :  in  praying  for  the  mercies,  which 
they  more  especially  want,  and  returning  thanks  for 
the  blessings,  with  which  Providence  hath  favoured 
them;  in  cultivating  a  temper  of  humanity;  in  doing 
acts  of  forgiveness,  and  setting  apart  something,  ac- 
cording to  their  ability,  for  acts  of  charity  (for  which 
last  St.  Paul  hath  particularly  recommended  this 
time*):  and  in  seriously  considering  at  home,  what- 
ever they  have  heard  in  God's  house.  For  our 
public  religion  will  soon  degenerate  into  an  useless 
form,  unless  we  preserve  and  enliven  the  spirit  of  it, 
by  such  means  as  these,  in  private :  to  which  they, 
above  all  persons,  are  bound  on  the  Lord's  day,  who 
either  have  little  leisure  for  them  on  others,  or  make 
little  use  of  it 

When  once  persons  have  brought  themselves  to 
spend  so  much  of  the  Sunday  as  is  fitting  in  thia 
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QiAntier ;  k  will  then^  and  not  before,  be  time  for  them 
to  aak,  how  the  Irenainder  of  it  may  be  spent  For 
it  is  a  very  bad  sign,  to  be  careless  of  observing  what 
is  commanded ;  and  zealous  for  extending  to  the  ut- 
most what  at  best  is  only  permitted.  Over^preat 
stoictness  however  must  be  avmded.  And  ther^m 
decent  civility,  and  friendly  conversation,  may  both 
innocently  mA  usefully  have  a  place  in  the  vacant 
part  of  our  Lord's  day:  of  which  it  is  really  one 
valuable  benefit,  that  it  gives  even  the  lowest  persona 
an  opportunity  of  appearing  to  each  other  in  the 
most  agreeable  light  they  can,  and  thus  promotes 
mutual  good-wilL  Nor  is  it  necessary  at  all  to  banish 
clieerfulnesa  hom  our  conversation  on  this  day; 
which  being  a  festival,  though  a  religious  one,  we 
should  partake  of  all  God's  blessings  upon  it  with 
joyful  hearts.  But  then  such  instances  c^  freedom 
and  levity,  in  talk  and  behaviour,  as  would  scarce  be 
proper  at  any  time,  are  doubly  improper  at  this : 
and  tend  very  &tally  to  undo  whatever  good  the 
preceding  part  of  the  day  may  have  done. 

And  as  to  the  taking  further  liberties,  of  diversicHM 
and  amusements :  though  they  are  not  in  express 
words  forbidden,  for  the  desire  of  them  is  not  sup- 
posed, in  the  word  of  God ;  yet  by  the  laws  both  oT 
church  and  state  they  are.    And  what  need  is  there 
finr  them,  or  what  good  use  of  them  ?    If  persons  Me- 
so  vehemently  set  upou  these  things,  that  they  are 
uneasy  to  be  so  much  as  one  day  in  seven  without; 
them ;  it  is  high  time,  that  they  should  bring  them- 
selves to  more  moderation,  by  exercising  some  abati— 
nence  from  them.    And  if  they  are  at  all  indifferent 
about  them,  surely  they  should  consider,  what  must 
be  the  effect  of  introducing  and  indulging  them : 
what  offence  and  uneasiness  these  things  give  the 
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more  serious  and  valuable  part  of  the  world ;  what 
comfort  and  countenance  to  the  unthinking  and  irre- 
ligious part :  what  a  dangerous  example  to  the  lower 
part:  what  encouragement  they  afford  to  extrava- 
gance and  the  mad  love  of  pleasure :  what  a  snare 
they  place  in  the  way  of  all^  that  think  them  unlaw- 
ful ;  and  yet  will  thus  be  tempted^  to  these  liberties 
firsts  and  then  to  others^  against  their  consciences : 
and^  to  add  no  more,  how  unhappily  they  increase 
the  appearance  (which,  without  them,  God  knows, 
would  be  much  too  great)  of  religion  being  slighted 
and  disregarded ;  especially  by  the  upper  part  of  the 
world,  who  should  be  the  great  patterns  of  it. 

And  if  this  be  the  case  of  mer^  unseafleuble 
diversions ;  imprudent  and  uidawful  ones^  are  stifi 
more  blameable  on  this  day :  but  most  of  dl,  that 
crjring  sin  of  debauchery  and  intemperance,  wbieK' 
perverts  it  from  the  service  of  God  to  the  service  of 
the  devil;  and  leads  persons  more  directly  than  almost 
any  thing  else,  to  utter  destruction  of  body  and  souL 
Therefore  let  us  be  careful,  first  to  guard  ourselves^ 
against  these  transgressions,  then  to  keep  our  cIhI- 
dren,  servants,  and  dependants  from  the  like,  if  we 
make  any  conscience  of  doing  well  by  them,  or  would 
have  any  prospect  of  comfort  in  them.  Nor  let  us 
think  it  sufficient,  to  restrain  them  from  spending 
the  day  ill ;  but  to  the  best  of  our  power  and  under- 
standing, encourage  and  assist  them  to  spend  it  welL 
And  God  grant,  we  may  all  employ  in  so  right  a  man- 
ner, the  few  sabbaths,  and  few  days,  which  we  have 
to  come  on  earth ;  that  we  may  enter,  at  the  conclusion 
of  them,  into  that  eternal  sabbath,  that  rest,  which  re- 
maineihfor  the  people  of  God*,  in  heaven ! 
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Part  I. 


Having  explained  the  precepts  of  the  first  Table, 
which  set  forth  the  duty  of  men  to  God;  I  now  come 
to  those  of  the  second^  which  express  our  several 
obligations  one  to  another. 

Now  the  whole  law^  concerning  these  matters^  if 
hri^fljf  comprehendedy  as  St.  Paul  very  justly  observes,. 
in  this  one  saying.  Thou  shaU  love  thy  neighbour  as 
Aysey^^.  Our  neighbour  is  every  one,  with  whom 
we  have  at  any  time  any  concern^  or  on  whose  wel- 
£ure  our  actions  can  have  any  influence.  For  who- 
ever is  thus  within  our  reach^  is  in  the  most  im- 
portant sense  near  to  us^  however  distant  in  other 
respects.  To  love  our  neighbour,  is  to  bear  him  good- 
will ;  which  of  course  will  dispose  us  to  think  favour- 
ably of  him  and  behave  properly  to  him.  And  to 
love  Mm  a^  ourselves,  is  to  have  not  only  a  real,  but 
a  strong  and  active  good-will  towards  him;  with  a 
tenderness  for  his  interests,  duly  proportioned  to 
that,  which  we  naturally  feel  for  our  own.  Such  a 
temper  would  most  powerfully  restrain  us  from  every 
thing  wrong,  and  prompt  us  to  every  thing  right ; 
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and  therefore  is  thefu^lUng  of  the  law*,  so  £Eir  as  it 
relates  to  our  mutual  behaviour. 

But  because^  on  some  occasions^  we  may  either 
not  see,  or  not  confess  we  see,  what  is  right,  and 
what  otherwise;  our  Saviour  hath  put  the  same 
duty  in  a  light  somewhat  different,  which  gives  the 
safest  and  fullest,  and  clearest  direction  for  practice, 
that  any  one  precept  can  give.  AU  things,  whatso- 
ever ye  would  thai  vnen  should  do  unto  you,  even  so  do 
ye  unto  them  f*  Behaving  properly  depends  on  judg- 
ing truly;  and  that,  in  cases  of  any  doubt,  depends 
on  hearing  with  due  attention  both  sides.  To  our 
own  side  we  never  fail  attending.  The  rule  there- 
fore is,  give  the  other  side  the  same  attention,  by 
supposing  it  your  own ;  and  after  considering  care- 
fully and  fairly,  what,  if  it  were  indeed  your  own, 
you  should  not  only  desire  (for  desires  may  be  un- 
reasonable) but  think  you  had  an  equitable  claim  to, 
and  well-grounded  expectation  of,  from  the  other 
party,  that  do  in  regard  to  him.  Would  we  but 
honestly  take  this  method,  our  mistakes  would  be  so 
exceeding  few,  and  slight,  and  innocent,  that  well 
might  our  blessed  Lord  add.  For  this  is  the  law  and 
the  prophets. 

Yet,  after  all,  there  might  be  difficulty  sometimes, 
especially  to  some  persons,  in  the  application  of  a 
rule  so  very  general.  And  therefore  we  have,  in  the 
commandments,  the  reciprocal  duties  of  man  to  man 
branched  out  into  six  particulars :  the  first  of  which, 
contained  in  the  fifth  commandment,  relates  to  the 
mutual  obligations^  of  superiors  and  inferiors :  the 
rest,  to  those  points  in  which  all  men  are  considered 
as  equals. 

It  is  true,  the  precept,  now  to  be  explained,  men- 
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tians  only  one  kind  of  superiors.  Thou  ^halt  kanonr 
thy  father  and  thy  mother.  But  the  case  of  other 
superiors  is  so  like  that  of  fathers^  that  most  of  them 
have  occasionally  the  very  name  of  father  given  them 
in  most  languages ;  and  therefore  the  regard^  due  to 
Ihem  also,  may  be  very  properly  comprehended,  and 
laid  before  you,  under  the  same  head.  It  is  likewise 
true,  that  the  duty  of  the  inferior  alone  is  expressed 
in  the  commandment ;  but  the  corresponding  duty  of 
the  superior  is,  at  the  same  time,  of  necessity  impliedi 
for  which  reason  I  shall  discourse  of  both ;  begin- 
amg  with  the  mutual  obligations  of  children  and 
parents,  properly  so  called,  which  will  be  a  sufficient 
employment  for  the  present  time. 

Now  the  duty  of  children  to  their  parents  is  here 
expressed  by  the  word  honour,  which  in  conmion 
language  signifies  a  mixture  of  love  and  respect,  pro- 
ducing due  obedience;  but  in  Scripture  language 
it  implies  farther,  maintenance  and  support  when 
wanted. 

'  1.  Love  to  those,  of  whose  flesh  and  blood  we  are, 
is  what  nature  dictates  to  us,  in  the  very  first  place. 
Children  have  not  only  received  from  their  parents, 
as  instruments  in  the  hand  of  God,  the  original  of 
their  being ;  but  the  preservation  of  it  through  all 
the  years  of  helpless  infancy ;  in  which  the  needful 
care  of  them  gave  much  trouble,  took  up  much  time, 
required  much  expence :  all  which,  parents  usui^ 
go  through  with  so  cheerful  a  diligence,  and  so  self-^ 
denying  a  tenderness,  that  no  return  of  affSection  on 
the  children's  part,  can  possibly  repay  it  to  the  fuD : 
though  children's  afiection  is  what,  above  all  things, 
makes  parents  happy.  Then,  as  life  goes  on,  it  Is 
their  parents  that  give  or  procure  for  them  s«ch 
instruction  of  all  kinds,  as  qualifies  thenu  hoth  to 
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do  well  in  this  world,  and  be  for  ever  blessed  iii; 
another;  that  watch  over  them  continually  with 
never-ceasing  attention,  consulting  their  inclinatioiis 
in  a  multitude  of  obliging  instances,  and  bearing 
with  their  perverseness  in  a  multitude  of  provoking 
ones ;  kindly  restraining  them  from  a  thousand  per* 
nicious  follies^  into  which  they  would  otherwise  fall ; 
and  directing  their  heedless  footsteps  into  the  right 
way,  encouraging,  rewarding,  and,  whidi  indeed  is 
no  less  a  benefit,  correcting  them  also,  as  the  case 
requires ;  full  of  solicitude  all  the  while  for  their 
happiness,  and  consuming  themselves  with  labour 
and  thoughtfulness  for  these  dear  objects,  to  im* 
prove,  support,  and  advance  them  in  their  lives,  and 
provide  for  them  at  their  deaths*  Even  those  parents, 
ivho  perform  these  duties  but  imperfectly,  who  per^ 
liaps  do  some  very  wrong  things,  do  notwithstand- 
ing, almost  all  of  them,  so  many  right  and  merito* 
Tious  ones ;  that  though,  the  more  such  they  do,  the 
l)etter  they  should  be  loved ;  yet  they  that  do  least, 
do  enough  to  be  loved  sincerely  for  it,  as  long  aa 
they  live  *. 

2.  And  with  love  must  ever  be  joined,  secondly^ 
due  respect,  inward  and  outward.    For  parents  are 
Bot  only  the  benefiatctors,  but  in  rank  the  betters,  and 
in  right  the  governors  of  their  children ;  whose  do* 
pendence  is  upon  them,  in  point  of  interest,  gene^ 
rally :  in  point  of  duty,  always.     They  ought  there- 
fore to  thhik  of  them  with  great  reverence,  and  treat 
them  with  every  mark  of  submission,  in  gesture,  in 
speedi,  in  the  whole  of  their  behaviour,  which  the 
practice  of  wise  and  good  persons  hath  established, 
as  proper  instances  of  filial  regard.    And  though  the 
parents  be  mean  in  station,  or  low  in  understanding ; 

*  Sec  Xenoplion*8  Memoirs  of  Socrates,  1.  2,  c.  £. 
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still  the  relation  continues,  and  the  duty  that  bdongd 
to  it.  Nay,  suppose  they  he  faulty  in  some  part  of 
their  conduct  or  character,  yet  children  should  be 
very  backward  to  see  this ;  and  it  can  very  seldom 
be  allowed  for  them  to  shew  that  they  see  it ;  from 
the  world  they  should  always  conceal  it,  as  far  as  thqr 
can ;  for  it  is  shocking  beyond  measure  in  them  to 
publish  it  And  if  ever  any  thing  of  this  nature  mint 
be  mentioned  to  the  parents  themselves,  whidi 
nothing  but  great  necessity  can  warrant  or  excuse; 
it  should  be  with  all  possible  gentleness  and  modesty, 
and  the  most  real  concern  at  being  obliged  to  so  uih 
natural  an  office. 

3«  Love  and  respect  to  parents  will  always  pWH 
duce  obedience  to  them :  a  third  duty  of  the  highest 
importance.  Children,  for  a  considerable  time,  ate 
utterly  unqualified  to  govern  themselves;  and  so 
long  as  this  continues  to  be  the  case,  must  be  abso^ 
lutely  and  implicitly  governed  by  those,  who  alone 
can  claim  a  title  to  it.  As  they  grow  up  to  the  use 
of  understanding  indeed,  reason  should  be  gradual^ 
mixed  with  authority,  in  every  thing  that  is  required 
of  them.  But  at  the  same  time,  children  should  ob- 
serve, what  they  may  easily  find  to  be  true  in  daily 
instances,  that  they  are  apt  to  think  they  know  how 
to  direct  themselves,  much  sooner  than  they  really 
do ;  and  should  therefore  submit  to  be  directed  by 
their  friends  in  more  points,  and  for  longer  time, 
than  perhaps  they  would  naturally  be  tempted  to 
wish.  Suppose,  in  that  part  of  your  lives  which  iA 
already  past,  you  had  had  your  own  way  in  everf- 
thing,  what  would  have  been  the  consequences  t 
You  yourselves  must  see,  very  bad  ones.  Why/ 
other  persons  see,  what  you  will  see  also  in  time/ 
that  it  would  be  full  as  bad,  were  you  to  have  your 
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ay  now.  And  what  all  who  are  likely  to  know, 
free  in,  you  should  believe,  and  submit  to.  Your 
orents  and  governors  have  at  least  more  knowledge 
id  experience,  if  they  have  not  more  capacity  than 
^u.  And  the  trouble  which  they  take,  and  the  cou- 
nt which  they  feel  about  you,  plainly  shew  that 
mr  good  is  the  thing  which  they  have  at  heart, 
lie  only  reason  why  they  do  not  indulge  you  in  the 
urticulars  that  you  wish,  is,  that  they  see  it  would 
irt  you.  And  it  is  a  dreadful  venture  for  you,  to 
ink,  as  yet,  of  trusting  yourselves.  Trust  therefore 
those,  whom  you  have  all  manner  of  reason  to 
ust ;  and  obey  them  willingly,  who  by  the  laws  of 
od  and  man  have  a  right  to  rule  you  :  and,  generally 
making,  a  power  to  make  you  obey  at  last,  be  you 
'er  so  unwilling. 

Not  that  children  are  bound  to  obedience  in  all 
ings  without  exception.  Should  a  parent  command 
em  to  lie,  to  steal,  to  commit  any  wickedness ;  God 
immands  the  contrary :  and  he  is  to  be  obeyed,  not 
in.  Or  should  a  parent  command  any  thing  of 
nsequence,  directly  opposite  to  the  laws  of  the  land, 
d  the.  injunctions  of  public  authority :  here  the 
igistrate  being  the  superior  power,  in  all  things  that 
ttfessedly  belong  to  his  jurisdiction,  is  to  be  obeyed, 
ther  than  the  parent,  who  ought  himself  to  be  sub- 
ot  to  the  magistrate  *.  Or  if,  in  other  points,  a 
urent  should  require  what  was  both  very  evidently, 
id  very  greatly,  unsuitable  to  a  child's  condition 
id  station  ;  or  had  a  clear  tendency  to  make  him 
iserable ;  or  would  be  certainly  and  considerably 
r^udicial  to  him  through  the  remainder  of  his  life ; 
here  the  one  goes  so  far  beyond  his  just  bounds,  the 
flier  may  allowably  excuse  himself  from  complying. 

•  Sec  Taylor's  Elements  of  Civil  Law,  p.  387,  388,  389. 
VOL.  VI.  Q 
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Only  the  case  must  be  both  so  plain^  and  withal  ^ 
such  moment^  as  may  justify  him,  not  only  in  Ui 
own  judgement,  which  may  easily  be  prejudiced,  but 
in  that  of  every  considerate  person,  whom  he  hail 
opportunity  of  consulting,  and  in  the  general  opintM 
of  mankind.    And  even  then,  the  refusal  must  be  m 
companied  with  the  greatest  decency  and  humfli^ 
and  the  strictest  care  to  make  amends,  by  all  instaniMi 
of  real  duty,  for  this  one  seeming  want  of  duty.     \ 

In  proportion  as  young  persons  approach  to  tkit 
age,  when  the  law  allows  them  to  be  capable  of  |ift 
verning  themselves,  they  become  by  degrees  le»  aii 
less  subject  to  the  government  of  their  parents ;  esp^ 
daily  in  smaller  matters :  for,  in  the  more  importiil : 
concerns  of  life,  and  above  all,  in  the  very  impcnrtail 
one  of  marriage,  not  only  daughters,  (concenfai| 
whom,  the  very  phrase  of  giving  them  in  marrittg^^ 
shews,  that  they  are  not  to  give  themselves  as  thfl^ 
please)  but  sons  too,  should  have  all  possible  regaii 
to  the  authority,  the  judgement,  the  blessing,  M 
comfort  of  those,  to  whom  they  owe  every  tbiiigl 
And  even  after  they  are  sent  out  into  the  world, 
stand  on  their  own  bottom,  still  they  remain  for 
bound  not  to  slight,  or  willingly  to  grieve  them ;  Mli 
in  all  proper  affairs,  to  consult  with  them,  aai 
hearken  to  them ;  as  far  as  it  can  be  at  all  expecMl 
in  reason  or  gratitude,  that  they  should.  i 

4.  The  last  thing,  which  in  Scripture,  the  p 
of  honouring  parents  comprehends,  is  affording  t 
decent  relief  and  support,  if  they  are  reduced  to 
it     For  thus  our  Saviour  explains  the  word,  m 
reproof  of  the  Pharisees,  for  making  this  c 
qfno  ^ect  by  their  tradition.     God  commanded, 
naur  thy  father  and  thy  mother:  but  ye  say,  Wi 
shall  say  to  his  father  or  mother.  It  is  a  gift,  by  what- 
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jMtoer  tkau  migUeit  heprqfUed  by  me:  that  is.  What 
ahottld  have  reheved  you,  I  hare  devoted  to  rdi|;ioi« 
ttfta ;  whosoever  should  say  this,  smtf  konomreth  nai 
ii$faiker  or  hie  mother  ;  he  ehaU  he  free  *•  In  St 
Mark  it  is.  Ye  e^ffer  him  no  piore  to  do  ought /or  hie 
/(Htier  or  hie  mother  if.  And  in  other  phtcesof  Scrip* 
tare,  besides  this,  honouring  a  person  signifies  eonr 
tributing  to  his  maintoiance :  as  1  Tim.  v.  17, 18. 
JLet  the  Mere  thai  ruie  wett,  he  comnted  vporikfi  qf 
doMe  hemmr:  eepeciaUy  they  who  kdnmr  m  the  word 
emd  doctrine ;  for  the  Scripture  eaith,  TheUbomrerie 
^loorthy  of  hie  reward. 

How  worthy  parents  are  of  this,  as  well  as  the 
ather  sorts  of  honour,  when  they  need  it,  sufficiently 
appears  from  all  that  hath  been  said.  If  they  deserve 
to  be  loved  and  respected ;  surely  they  are  not  to  ht 
isft  exposed  to  distress  and  want,  by  those  whom  they 
lave  brought  into  life ;  and  for  whom  they  have  dotte 
ta  much :  but  children,  even  if  they  are  poor,  should 
lath  be  diligent  in  working,  and  provident  in  savings 
it  keep  their  helpless  parents  from  extremities :  and 
itthey  are  in  competently  good  circumstances,  shouUl 
sftorw  them  a  Hberal  share  of  th^  {denty,  whidi  they 
ttgoy  thratiseives.  Accordingly  St.  Paul  directs,  that 
hath  children  and  nephews,  that  is  grandchildren,  for 

the  word  nephew  always  means  in  Scripture,  shoukl 
fret  to  show  piety  at  home,  and  to  requite  their 
:  for  that  is  good  and  acceptabie  before  OodX. 
indeed  nature,  as  well  as  Christianity,  enjoins  it  so 
Hvongly,  that  the  whole  world  cries  out  shame,  where 
it  ia  Beglected.  And  the  same  reason,  which  requires 
parents  to  be  assisted  in  their  necessities,  requirea 
dddren  also  to  attend  upon  them,  and  minister  to 
tkan^  with  vigilant  assiduity  and  t^ider  a£Eeetien, 

•  Manh.xv.  4,  6,  6.  +  Mark  vii.  \t.  J  1  Titt.  vw  4. 
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in  theit  infirmities ;  and  to  consult  on  every  occauoa,  1 1 

I 
I 


I 
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tbeir  defiires^  their  peace^  their  ease.  And  they  shooM 
consider  both  what  they  contribute  to  their  suppoi^ 
and  every  other  instance  of  regard^  which  they  shew 
them^  not  as  an  alms^  given  to  an  inferior :  bat  as  a 
tribute  of  duty  paid  to  a  superior.  For  which  man 
perhaps  it  may  be^  that  relieving  them  is  mentionad 
in  Scripture  under  the  notion  of  honouring  thenau   . 

One  thing  more  to  be  observed^  is^  that  all  these 
duties  of  children  belong  equally  to  both  parents :  tlie 
mother  being  as  expressly  named^  as  the  father,  in  tht 
commandment :  and  having  the  same  right  in  poiit  |i 
of  reason.  Only^  if  contrary  orders  are  given  by  the 
two  parents  to  the  child ;  he  is  bound  to  obey  thik  |ti 
parent  rather^  whom  the  other  is  bound  to  obey  alse>': 
but  stin  preserving  to  each  all  due  reverence :  froM 
which  nothing,  not  even  the  command  of  either,  cm 
discharge  him  *•  i 

And  now  I  proceed  to  the  duties  of  parents  tp  thor 
children :  on  which  there  is  much  less  need  to  enlaige^ 
than  on  the  other.     For  not  only  parents  have  move 
understanding  to  know  their  duty,  and  stronger  af- 
fections to  prompt  them  to  do  it ;  but  indeed,  a  great 
part  of  it  hath  been  already  intimated,  in  settiqg 
forth  that  of  children  to  them.     It  is  the  duty  of  pa- 
rents, to  take  all  that  kind  care,  which  is  the  main   j 
foundation  of  love ;  to  keep  up  such  authority  as  may, 
secure  respect^;  to  give  such  reasonable  commandSp 
as  may  engage  a  willing  obedience ;  and  thus  to 
make  their  children  so  good,  and  themselves  so  et* 
teemed  by  them,  that  they  may  depend,  in  case  of 
need,  on  assistance  and  succour  from  them. 

More  particularly,  they  are  bound  to  think  then^ 

*  Pietat  parentibus,  etsi  inequalis  est  eorum  potcftas,  sqw,  -dh 
betur.    D.  27.  10.4. 
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from  iJie  ^TBt,  ivoithy  of  their  t)wii  inspqctioii  md 
pahm ;  and  not  abandon  them  to  the  ne^UgenoH^  or 
tad  management  of  others :  so  to  be  t^ider  of  thetti 
imd  mdulge  them,  as  not  to  encourage  their  faulta ; 
ior  to  reprove  and  correct  th^ni/as  not  to  break  their 
spirits,  or  provoke  their  hatred  :  to  instil  into  them 
itte  knowledge,  and  require  of  them  the  practice,  of 
flieir  duty  to  God  and  man ;  and  recommend  to  them 
0rery  precept,  both  of  religion  and  morality,  by  what 
Es  the  strongest  recommendation,  a  good  and  amiable 
example  :  to  breed  them  up  as  suitably  to  their  con- 
dition, as  may  be ;  but  to  be  sure  not  above  it : 
watching  over  them  with  all  the  care,  that  conduces 
to  health ;  but  allowing  them  in  none  of  the  softness, 
diat  produces  luxury  or  indolence ;  or  of  the  needless 
distinctions,  that  pamper  pride ;  to  begin  preparing 
itfiem  early,  according  to  their  future  station  in  life, 
for  being  useful  in  it,  to  others,  and  themselves :  to 
provide  conscientiously  for  their  spiritual  and  eternal, 
as  well  as  temporal  good,  in  disposing  of  them ;  and 
iiestow  on  them  willingly,  as  soon  as  it  is  fit,  whatever 
may  be  requisite  to  settle  them  properly  in  the  world : 
to  lay  up  for  them,  not  by  injustice,  penuriousness, 
or  immoderate  solicitude,  all  that  they  can ;  but  by 
lionest  and  prudent  diligence  and  attention,  as  much 
at  is  sufficient;  and  to  distribute  this  amongst  them, 
not  as  fondness,  or  resentment,  or  caprice,  or  vanity, 
may  dictate ;  but  in  a  reasonable  and  equitable  man- 
ner, such  as  will  be  likeliest  to  make  those  who  re- 
ceive it,  love  one  another,  and  esteem  the  memory 
of  the  giver. 

These  are,  in  brief,  the  mutual  duties  of  parents 
and  children ;  and  you  will  easily  perceive  that  they 
are  the  duties  in  proportion  of  all  who,  by  any  occa- 
sional or  accidental  means,  come  to  stand  in  the 
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stead  of  parcnte  or  of  children.  The  main  tbii^ 
which  wants  to  be  obsenred,  is^  from  the  ne^eot  of 
these  duties  on  one  side^  or  on  both^  proceeds  a  very 
great  part  of  the  wickedness  and  miserj^  that  is  in 
the  world.  May  God  fpclise  the  hearts  of  aU  that 
are  concerned  either  way  in  this  most  important  le- 
lation^  so  to  practise  the  several  obligations  of  it^  as 
may  procure  to  them,  in  this  world,  reciprocal  satis* 
&ction  and  joy,  and  eternal  felicity  in  diat  which  is 
to  come,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord ! 
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FIFTH  COMMANDMENT. 


Part  II. 


In  my  last  discourse,  I  began  to  explain  the  fifth 
Commandment ;  and  having  already  gone  through 
the  duties  of  children  and  parents,  properly  so  called, 
I  come  now  to  the  other  sorts  of  inferiors  and  supe- 
riors ;  all  which  have  sometimes  the  same  ^  names 
given  them,  and  are  comprehended  under  the  reason 
and  equity  of  this  precept. 

And  here,  the  first  relation  to  be  mentioned,  is, 
that  between  private  subjects  and  those  in  authority 
over  them  :  a  relation  so  very  like  that  of  children 
and  fathers,  that  the  duties  on  both  sides  are  much 
the  same  in  each. 

But  more  particularly,  the  duty  of  subjects,  is,  to 
obey  the  laws  of  whatever  government  Providence 
iiath  placed  us  under,  in  every  thing  which  is  not 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  ;  and  to  contribute  will- 
ingly to  its  support,  every  thing  that  is  legally  re- 
quired, or  may  be  reasonably  expected  of  us :  to  be 
faithful  and  true  to  the  interests  of  that  society,  of 
which  we  are  members ;  and  to  the  persons  of  those, 
who  govern  it ;  paying,  both  to  the  supreme  power. 
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and  all  subordinate  magistrates^  every  part  of  that 
submission  and  respect^  both  in  speech  and  behavi- 
our^ which  is  their  due :  and  making  all  these  allow- 
ances in  their  favour^  which  the  difficulty  of  their 
office,  and  the  firailty  of  our  common  nature  demand : 
to  love  and  wish  well  to  all  our  fellow-subjects,  with- 
out exception :  think  of  them  charitably,  and  treat 
them  kindly :  to  be  peaceable  and  quiet,  each  mind- 
ing diligently  the  duties  of  his  own  station ;  not  fito- 
tious  and  turbulent,  intruding  into  the  concerns  of 
others :  to  be  modest  and  humble,  not  exercising  amr* 
sehes  in  matters  too  high  for  us  ^ ;  but  leaving  such 
things  to  the  care  of  our  superiors,  and  the  provi- 
dence of  God :  to  be  thankful  for  the  blessmgs  and 
advantages  of  government,  in  proportion  as  we  eigoy 
them ;  and  reasonable  and  patient  under  the  burdens 
and  inconveniencies  of  it,  which  at  any  time  we  may 
suffer. 

The  duty  of  princes  and  magistrates,  it  would  be 
of  little  use  to  enlarge  on  at  present.  In  general  it 
is,  to  confine  the  exercise  of  their  power  within  the 
limits  of  those  laws  to  which  they  are  bound ;  and 
direct  it  to  the  attainment  of  those  ends,  for  which 
they  were  appointed ;  to  execute  their  proper  jfimc- 
tion  with  care  and  integrity;  as  men  fearing  God, 
men  of  truth,  hating  covetousness  t ;  to  do  all  persons 
impartial  justice,  and  consult,  in  all  cases,  the  pub- 
lic benefit ;  encouraging  religion  and  virtue  with  seal, 
especially  by  a  good  example ;  punishing  crimes  with 
steadiness,  yet  with  moderation  ;  and  studying  to  pre^ 
serve  the  people  committed  to  their  charge,  in  wealth, 
.peace,  and  godliness  %. 

Another  relation,  to  be  brought  under  this  Com* 

•  Psalm  cxxxi.  I.     t  Exod.  xviii.  21.     I  Communion  Office. 
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mandment,  is,  that  between  spiritual  fathers,  the 
teachers  of  religion,  and  such  as  are  to  be  taught 

The  duty  of  us  who  have  undertaken  the  impor- 
tant work  of  spiritual  guides  and  teachers,  is,  to 
deliyer  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  our  holy  rdi* 
gion,  in  the  plainest  and  strongest  terms  that  we 
can ;  insisting  on  such  things  chiefly,  as  will  be  most 
conducive  to  the  real  and  inward  benefit  of  our 
hearers ;  and  recommending  them  in  the  most  pru- 
dent and  persuasive  manner ;  seeking  to  please  all 
-men  for  their  goody  to  edification*;  but  fearing  no 
man  in  the  discharge  of  our  consciences ;  and  neither 
saying  nor  omitting  any  thing,  for  the  sake  of  ap- 
j^use  from  the  many,  or  the  few ;  or  of  promoting 
either  our  own  wealth  and  power,  or  that  of  our 
order ;  to  instruct,  exhort,  and  comfort,  all  that  ar^ 
placed  under  our  care,  with  sincerity,  discretion,  and 
tenderness,  privately  as  well  as  publicly,  so  far  as 
they  give  us  opportunity,  or  we  discern  hope  of 
doing  service  ;  watching  for  their  souls,  as  they  that 
must  give  account-^;  to  rule  in  the  church  of  God 
with  vigilance,  humility,  and  meekness,  shemng  our- 
selves,  in  all  things,  patterns  of  good  works  %. 

The  duty  of  you,  the  Christian  laity,  whom  we 
are  to  teach,  is,  to  attend  constantly  and  seriously  on 
religious  worship  and  instruction,  as  a  sacred  ordi- 
nance appointed  by  heaven  for  your  spiritual  im- 
provement; to  consider  impartially  and  carefully 
what  you  hear,  and  believe  and  practise  what  you 
are  convinced  you  ought ;  to  observe  with  due  re- 
gard the  rules  established  for  decent  order  and  edifi- 
cation in  the  church ;  and  pay  such  respect,  in  word 
and  deed,  to  those  who  minister  to  you  in  holy 
things,  as  the  interest  and  honour  of  religion  re- 

♦  Rom.  XV.  2.    J  Cor.  x.  33.     +  Heb.  xiiL  17.     J  Titus  ii.  7. 
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tlie  moit  pBJtp,  evoi  death  itself^  if  they  would*  God 
be  thanked^  tservice  amongst  us^  is  a  much  happier 
thing ;  the  conditions  of  it  being  usually  no  other^ 
than  the  servant?  themselves  voluntarily  enter  into, 
for  their  own  benefit.  But  then^  for  that  reason, 
they  ought  to  perform  whatever  is  due  from  them, 
both  more  conscientiously,  and  more  cheerfully. 

Now  from  servants  is  due,  in  the  first  place,  obedi- 
ence. Indeed  if  they  are  commanded  what  is  plainly 
unlawful,  they  aught  to  obey  God  rather  than  man*; 
but  still  must  excuse  themselves  decently,  though  re- 
solutely. And  even  lawful  things,  which  they  have 
not  bargained  to  do,  they  are  not  obliged  to  do ;  nor 
any  thing  indeed,  which  is  clearly  and  greatly  un- 
suitable to  their  place  and  station,  and  improper  to 
be  required  of  them.  But  whatever  they  engaged, 
or  knew  they  were  expected,  to  do ;  or  what,  though 
they  did  not  know  of  it  beforehand,  is  usual  and  rea- 
sonable, or  even  not  very  unreasonable,  they  must 
submit  to.  For  if  they  may,  on  every  small  pretence, 
refuse  to  do  this,  and  question,  whether  that  belongs 
to  their  place,  it  is  most  evident,  that  all  authority 
and  order  in  families  must  be  at  an  end ;  and  they 
themselves  will  have  much  more  trouble  in  dis- 
puting about  their  business,  than  they  would  have 
in  performing  it. 

Servants  therefore  should  obey ;  and  they  should 
do  it  respectftilly  and  readily :  not  murmuring,  be- 
having gloomily  and  sullenly,  as  if  their  work  was 
not  due  for  their  wages ;  but,  as  the  Apostle  exhorts, 
with  goo€^mU  doifig  service '\;  not  anstaering  againX, 
and  contradicting,  as  if  those,  whom  they  serve,  were 
ihehr  equals ;  but  paying  all  fit  honour  to  their  master 
or  mistress,  and  to  every  one  in  the  family. 

•  Acu  V.  29.  t  Eph.  vi.  7.  :  Titus  ii.  9. 
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They  are  also  to  obey  with  diligence :  to  spend  as 
much  time  in  work,  and  follow  it  as  closely  all  that 
time,  as  can  be  fairly  expected  from  them ;  not  wUk 
eye-service,  as  men  pleasers,  (these  are  the  words  of 
Scripture,  twice  repeated  there)  but  in  singleness  ^ 
heiurt,  fearing  God*.  Whatever  industry  therefore 
a  reasonable  master  would  require,  when  his  eye  is 
upon  them ;  the  same,  in  the  main,  honest  servants 
will  use,  when  his  eye  is  not  upon  them :  for  his  pre- 
sence or  absence  can  make  no  difference  in  their 
duty.  He  hath  agreed  with  them  for  their  time  and 
pains ;  and  he  must  not  be  defrauded  of  them. 

With  diligence  must  always  be  joined  care,  that 
no  business  be  neglected,  or  delayed  beyond  its  pro* 
per  season :  nothing  mismanaged  for  want  of  thinks 
ing  about  it :  nothing  heedlessly,  much  less  design- 
edly, wasted  and  squandered;  but  all  reasonable 
frugality  and  good  contrivance  shewn ;  and  all  lair 
advantages  taken,  yet  no  other,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  employ  them.  Every  servant  would  think 
this  but  common  justice  in  his  own  case ;  and  there* 
fore  should  do  it  as  common  justice  in  his  master^s 
case.  Some  perhaps  may  imagine,  that  their  master^s 
estate  or  income  is  well  able  to  afford  them  to  be 
careless  or  extravagant.  But  the  truth  is,  few  or  no 
incomes  can  afford  this.  For  if  it  be  practised  in 
one  thing,  why  not  in  another  ?  And  what  must 
follow,  if  it  be  practised  in  all?  That  certainly 
which  we  daily  see,  that  persons  of  the  greatest 
estates  are  distressed  and  ruined  by  it.  Or  though 
it  would  not  distress  them  at  all,  yet  a  master's  wealth 
is  no  more  a  justification  of  servants  wasting  what. 
belongs  to  him,  than  of  their  stealing  it :  and  if  one 
be  dishonest,  the  other  must. 

*  Eph.  vi.  6.     Col.  iii.  22. 
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Now  dishonesty  every  body  owns  to  be  a  crime : 
but  every  body  doth  not  consider  sufficiently  how 
Biany  sorts  of  it  there  are.  Observe  then^  that^  be- 
sides the  instances  already  menticmed,  and  the  gross 
<mes  that  are  punishable  by  law,  it  is  dishonest  in  a 
servant,  either  to  take  to  himself,  or  give  to  another, 
or  consent  to  the  taking  or  giving,  whatever  he 
knows  he  is  not  allowed,  and  durst  not  do  with  his 
master's  knowledge.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  various 
degrees  of  this  fault ;  some  not  near  so  bad  as  others : 
but  it  is  the  same  kind  of  fault  in  all  of  them :  besides 
that  the  smaller  degrees  lead  to  the  greater.  And  all 
dishonesty,  bad  as  it  is  in  other  persons,  is  yet  worse 
in  those  who  are  intrusted,  as  servants  are;  and 
things  put  in  their  power  upon  that  trust,  which  if 
they  break,  they  are  unfaithAil,  as  well  as  unjust. 

Another  sort  of  dishonesty  is  speaking  fiedsehoods: 
against  which  I  have  already,  in  the  coiurse  of  these 
Lectures,  given  some  cautions,  and  shall  give  more : 
therefore  at  present  I  shall  only  say,  that  whether 
«ervants  are  guilty  of  it  amongst  themselves,  or  to 
iheir  masters  or  mistresses,  whether  against  or  in 
£ivour  of  one  another,  or  even  in  their  own  favour, 
there  are  few  things,  by  which  they  may  both  do  and 
suffer  more  harm  than  a  lying  tongue. 

Truth  therefore  is  a  necessary  quality  in  servants. 
And  a  further  one  is  proper  secrecy.  For  there  is 
great  unfairness  in  betraying  the  secrets,  either  of 
their  Blaster's  business,  or  his  family ;  or  turning  to 
his  disadvantage  any  thing  that  comes  to  their  know- 
tedge  by  being  employed  under  him ;  unless  it  be 
where  conscience  obliges  them  to  a  discovery;  which 
18  a  case  that  seldom  happens.  And,  excepting  that 
ease,  what  they  have  promised  to  conceal,  it  is  palpar 
Ue  wickedness  to  disclose :  and  where  they  have  not 
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promised,  yet  they  are  taken  into  their  master's  house 
to  be  assistants  and  friends,  not  spies  and  tale-bearen; 
to  do  service,  not  harm,  to  him,  and  to  every  one 
that  is  anda:  his  roof. 

Two  other  duties,  of  all  persons  indeed,  but  ui 
some  measure  peculiarly  of  servants,  are ;  sobriety, 
without  which  they  can  neither  be  careful  nor  diih 
gent,  nor  will  be  likely  to  continue  just ;  and  cha»> 
tity,  the  want  of  which  will  produce  all  manner  of 
disorders  and  mischiefs  in  the  family  to  which  they 
belong,  and  utter  ruin  to  themselves. 

The  last  requisite  which  I  shall  mention,  is  peaces* 
ahleness  and  good  temper ;  agreeing  with  and  hd^ 
ing  one  another,  and  making  the  work  which  they 
have  to  do,  easy,  and  the  lives  which  they  are  to 
lead  together,  comfortable.  For  it  is  very  unfit,  that 
either  their  masters  or  any  other  part  of  the  family 
should  suffer  through  their  ill-humour ;  and  indeed 
they  suffer  enough  by  it  themselves,  to  make  re- 
straining it  well  worth  their  while. 

These  are  the  duties  of  servants ;  and  as  the  fiiith* 
fill  performance  of  them  is  the  surest  way  of  serving 
themselves,  and  being  happy  in  this  world :  so,  if  it 
proceed  from  a  true  principle  of  conscience,  God  will 
accept  it,  as  service  done  to  himself,  and  make  them 
eternally  happy  for  it  in  the  next :  whereas  wilfully 
transgressing,  or  negligently  slighting,  the  things 
which  they  ouglit  to  do,  whatever  pleasure,  or  what* 
ever  advantage  it  may  promise  or  produce  to  them 
for  a  while,  will  seldom  fail  of  bringing  them  at  last 
to  shame  and  ruin  even  here,  and  will  certainly 
bring  them,  unless  they  repent  and  amend,  to  misery 
hereafter. 

But  think  not,  I  intreat  you,  that  we  will  lay 
burthens 'on  those  below  us,  and  take  none  npwi 
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ourselves.  There  are  duties  also^  and  very  neces- 
sary ones^  which  masters  and  mistresses  owe  to  their 
aerrants. 

To  behave  towards  them  with  meekness  and  gen- 
tleness^ not  imperiously  and  with  contempt ;  and  to 
featrain  them,  as  fisir  as  may  be,  from  giving  bad 
usage  one  to  another ;  never  to  accuse,  threaten,  or 
suspect  them,  without  or  beyond  reason;  to  hear 
patiently  their  defences  and  complaints ;  and  bear, 
with  due  moderation,  their  mistakes  and  faults: 
neither  to  make  them,  when  in  health,  work  or  fare 
harder  than  is  fitting ;  nor  suffer  them,  when  in  sick- 
ness, to  want  any  thing  requisite  for  their  comfort 
and  relief:  if  they  be  hired  servants,  to  pay  their 
wages  fully  and  punctually  at  the  time  agreed ;  if 
they  are  put  to  learn  any  business  or  profession,  to 
instruct  them  in  it  carefuUy  and  thoroughly:  not 
only  to  give  them  time  for  the  exercises  of  religion ; 
but  assistance  to  understand,  and  encouragement  to 
practise,  every  part  of  their  duty  :  to  keep  them,  as 
much  as  possible,  both  from  sin  and  temptation,  and 
particularly  from  corrupting  each  other ;  to  shew 
^displeasure  when  they  do  amiss,  as  £sir,  and  no  far** 
ther,  than  the  case  requires  ;  and  to  countenance  and  ^ 
reward  them  when  they  serve  well,  in  proportion  to 
the  merit  and  length  of  such  service.  For  all  these 
things  are  natural  dictates  of  reason  and  humanity ; 
and  clearly  implied  in  that  comprehensive  rule  of* 
Scripture:  Masters^  give  unto  your  servants  that 
%Mch  is  just  and  equal :  knowing,  that  ye  also  have 
a  Master  in  heaven*. 

There  are  still  two  sorts  more,  of  inferiors  and 
superiors,  that  may  properly  be  mentioned  under 
this  commandment :  yoimg  persons  and  elder ;  those 
of  low  and  high  degree. 

•  Col.  iv.  1- 
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The  duty  of  the  younger  is,  to  moderate  their  omi 
rashness  and  love  of  pleasure  :  to  reverence  the  p»» 
sons  and  advice  of  the  aged ;  and  neither  to  use  them 
ill,  nor  despise  them,  on  account  of  the  infirmities 
that  may  accompany  advanced  years ;  considering  ii 
what  manner  they  will  expect  hereafter  that  otben 
should  treat  them.  And  the  duty  of  elder  persons  ia, 
to  make  all  fit  allowances,  hut  no  hurtful  ones,  to  At 
natural  dispositions  of  young  people ;  to  instruct 
them  with  patience,  and  reprove  them  with  mildness; 
not  to  require  either  too  much  or  too  long  submission 
firom  them :  but  be  willing  that  they,  in  their  tmrn, 
should  come  forward  into  the  world ;  gradually  with- 
drawing themselves  from  the  heavier  cares,  and  the 
lighter  pleasures,  of  this  life ;  and  waiting  with  pious 
resignation  to  be  called  into  another. 

The  duty  of  the  lower  part  of  the  world  to  those 
above  them,  in  rank,  fortune,  or  office,  is,  not  to  envy 
them ;  or  murmur  at  the  superiority,  which  a  wise, 
though  mysterious  Providence,  hath  given  them ;  but 
in  whatever  state  they  are,  therewith  to  he  content*; 
and  pay  willingly  to  others  all  the  respect,  which  de- 
cency or  custom  have  made  their  due.  At  the  same 
time,  the  duty  of  those  in  higher  life  is  to  relieve  the 
poor,  protect  the  injured,  countenance  the  good,  dis- 
courage the  bad,  as  they  have  opportunity ;  not  to 
scorn,  much  less  to  oppress,  the  meampst  of  their 
brethren ;  but  to  remember,  that  we  shall  all  stand  be- 
fore the  Judgement-seat  of  Christ  f;  where  he  that 
hath  done  ivrong,  shall  receive  for  the  wrong  which  he 
hath  done;  and  there  is  no  respect  of  persons'^. 

And  now  were  but  all  these  duties  conscientiously 
observed  by  all  the  world,  how  happy  a  place  would 
it  be !    And  whoever  will  faithfully  do  their  own  part 

•  Phil:  iv.  11.  t  Rom.  xiv.  10.  %  Col.  lii.  25. 
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of  them^  they  shall  be  happy^  whether  others  will  do 
theirs  or  not ;  and  this  commandment  assures  them 
of  it ;  that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land  tvhic%  the 
Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee.  In  all  probability,  if  we 
obey  his  laws,  and  that  now  before  us  in  particular, 
both  longer  and  more  prosperous  will  our  days  prove 
in  this  land  of  our  pilgrimage,  in  which  God  hath 
placed  us  to  sojourn :  but,  without  all  question,  eter- 
nal and  infinite  shall  our  felicity  be,  in  that  land  of 
promise,  the  heavenly  Canaan,  which  he  hath  ap- 
pointed for  our  inheritance ;  and  which  that  we  may 
aU  inherit  accordingly.  He  of  his  mercy  grant,  &c. 
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SIXTH  COMMANDMENT. 

Having  set  before  you,  under  the  fifth  command^ 
ment,  the  particular  duties,  which  inferiors  and  su- 
periors owe  each  to  the  other ;  I  proceed  now  to 
those  remaining  precepts,  which  express  the  general 
duties  of  all  men  to  all  men. 

Amongst  these,  as  life  is  the  foundation  of  every 
thing  valuable  to  us,  the  preservation  of  it  is  justly 
entitled  to  the  first  place.  And  accordingly  the  sixth 
commandment  is.  Thou  shalt  do  no  rmirder.  Murder 
is  taking  away  a  person's  life,  with  design,  and  with- 
out authority.  Unless  both  concur,  it  doth  not  de- 
serve that  name. 

1.  It  is  not  murder,  unless  it  be  with  design.  He 
who  is  duly  careful  to  avoid  doing  harm,  and  unhi^ 
pily,  notwithstanding  that,  kills  another,  though  be 
hath  cause  to  be  extremely  sorry  for  it,  yet  is  intirely 
void  of  guilt  on  account  of  it  For  his  will  having 
no  share  in  the  action,  it  is  not,  in  a  moral  sensei 
his.  But  if  he  doth  the  mischief  through  heedless* 
ness,  or  levity  of  mind,  or  inconsiderate  vehemence 
here  is  a  fault.  If  the  likelihood  of  mischief  .could 
be  foreseen,  the  fault  is  greater;  and  the  highest 
degree  of  such  negligence,  or  impetuous  rashness, 
comes  near  to  bad  intention. 
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3.  It  18  not  murder,  unless  it  be  without  authority. 
Now  a  person  hath  authority,  from  the  law  both  of 
God  and  man,  to  defend  his  own  life,  if  he  cannot  do 
it  otherwise,  by  the  death  of  whoever  attacks  it  un- 
justly :  whose  destruction,  in  that  case,  is  of  his  own 
seeking,  and  his  blood  on  his  onm  head*.  But  nothing, 
short  of  the  most  inmiinent  danger,  ought  ever  to 
carry  us  to  such  an  extremity :  and  a  good  person 
will  spare  ever  so  bad  a  one,  as  far  as  he  can  with  any 
prospect  of  safety.  Again,  proper  magistrates  have 
ailthority  to  sentence  offenders  to  death,  on  sufficient 
proof  of  such  crimes  as  the  welfare  of  the  community 
requires  to  be  thus  punished ;  and  to  employ  others 
in  the  execution  of  that  sentence.  And  private  per- 
sons have  authority,  and  in  proper  circumstances  are 
obliged,  to  seize  and  prosecute  such  offenders :  for  all 
this  is  only  another  sort  of  self-defence :  defending 
tile  public  from  what  else  would  be  pernicious  to  it. 
And  the  Scripture  hath  said,  that  the  sovereign  power 
hemreth  not  the  sword  in  vain'\.  But  in  whatever 
cises  gentler  punishments  would  sufficiently  answer 
tiie  ends  of  government,  surely  capital  ones  are  for^ 
bidden  by  this  commandment.  Self-defence,  in  the 
kuit  place,  authorizes  whole  nations  to  make  war 
vpon  other  nations,  when  it  is  the  only  way  to  obtain 
redress  of  injuries,  which  cannot  be  supported;  or 
security  against  impending  ruin.  To  determine  whe- 
tter  tiie  state  is  indeed  in  these  unhappy  circum* 
stances,  belongs  to  the  supreme  jurisdiction :  and  the 
question  ought  to  be  considered  very  conscientiously. 
For  wars,  begun  or  continued  without  necessity,  are 
QBchristian  and  inhuman ;  as  many  murders  are  com- 
mitted, as  lives  are  lost  in  them ;  besides  the  innu- 

*  2  Sam.  1.  16.    I  Kings  ii.  37.    Ezek.  xxxiii.  4. 
f  Rom,  xiii.  4. 
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merable  sins  and  miseries  of  other  sorts^  with  which 
they  are  always  attended.  But  subjects^  in  their 
private  capacity,  are  incompetent  judges  of  what  is 
requisite  for  the  public  weal :  nor  can  the  guardians 
of  it  permit  them  to  act  upon  their  judgement,  were 
they  to  make  one.  Therefore  they  may  lawfully 
serve  in  wars,  which  their  superiors  have  unlawfUDy 
undertaken,  excepting  perhaps  such  offensive  wais 
as  are  notoriously  unjust.  In  others,  it  is  no  more 
the  business  of  the  soldiery  to  consider  the  grounds 
of  their  sovereign's  taking  up  arms,  than  it  is  the 
business  of  the  executioner  to  examine  whether  the 
magistrate  hath  passed  a  right  sentence. 

You  see  then  in  what  cases  killing  is  not  murder; 
in  all,  but  these,  it  is.  And  you  cannot  fail  of  seeing 
the  guilt  of  this  crime  to  be  singularly  great  and 
heinous.  It  brings  designedly  upon  one  of  our  bre* 
thren,  without  cause,  what  human  nature  abhors  and 
dreads  most.  It  cuts  him  off  from  all  the  enjoy- 
ments of  this  life  at  once,  and  sends  him  into  another 
for  which  possibly  he  was  not  yet  prepared.  It  de- 
faces the  image,  and  defeats  the  design,  of  God.  It 
overturns  the  great  purpose  of  government  and  laws, 
mutual  safety.  It  robs  the  society  of  a  member,  and 
consequently  of  a  part  of  its  strength.  It  robs  the 
relations,  friends,  and  dependants,  of  the  person  de- 
stroyed, of  every  benefit  and  pleasure,  which  dse 
they  might  have  had  from  him.  And  the  injury 
done,  in  all  these  respects,  hath  the  terrible  aggrava- 
tion, that  it  cannot  be  recalled.  Most  wisely  there- 
fore hath  our  Creator  surrounded  murder  with  a 
peculiar  horror ;  that  nature,  as  well  as  reason,  may 
deter  from  it  every  one,  who  is  not  utterly  abandoned 
to  the  worst  of  wickedness ;  and  most  justly  hath  he 
appointed  the  sons  of  Noah,  that  is,  all  mankind,  to 
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punish  death  with  death.  Whoso  sheddeth  man*9 
blood,  by  man  shall  Ms  blood  be  shed;  for  in  the  image 
qfGod  made  he  man*.  And  that  nothing  may  pro- 
tect so  daring  an  offender^  he  enjoined  .the  Jews^  in 
the  chapter  which  follows  the  ten  commandments : 
J[f  a  man  come  presumptuously  upon  his  neighbour  to 
slay  him  with  guile,  thou  shalt  take  him  from  mine 
altar,  that  he  may  die^.  But  supposing,  what  sel- 
dom happens,  that  the  murderer  may  escape  judicial 
vengeance ;  yet  what  piercing  reflections,  what  con- 
tinual terrors  and  alarms  must  he  carry  ahout  with 
him!  And  could  he  be  hardened  against  these,  it 
would  only  subject  him  the  more  inevitably  to  that 
future  condemnation,  from  which  nothing  but  the 
deepest  repentance  can  possibly  exempt  him.  For 
•no  murderer  hath  eternal  life% ;  but  they  shall  have 
their  part  in  tJie  lake  that  bumeth  with  fire  and  brimr 
stone,  which  is  the  second  death\. 

But  shocking,  and  deserving  of  punishment  here 
and  hereafter,  as  this  crime  always  is ;  yet  there  are 
circumstances,  which  may  augment  it  greatly.  If 
the  person,  whom  any  one  deprives  of  life,  be  placed 
in  lawful  authority  over  him ;  or  united  in  relation  or 
friendship  to  him ;  or  have  done  him  kindnesses ;  or 
only  never  have  done  him  harm ;  or  be,  in  a  peculiar 
degree,  good,  useful,  or  pitiable ;  each  of  these  things 
considerably  increases  the  sin,  though  some  indeed 
more  than  others.  Again,  if  the  horrid  fact  be  for- 
mally contrived,  and  perhaps  the  design  carried  on 
through  a  length  of  time ;  this  argues  a  much  more 
steady  and  inflexible  depravity  of  heart,  than  the 
commission  of  it  in  a  sudden  rage.  But  still,  even 
the  last,  though  it  hath,  in  the  law  of  this  country,  a 

*  Gen.  ix.  6.  -f  Exod.  xxi.  14. 

X  1  John  liL  15.  §  Rev.  xxi.  8. 
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difierent  name,  of  man-slaughter,  given  it,  and  a 
ferent  punishment  prescribed  for  the  first  offence;  yet 
in  the  sight  of  God  it  is  as  truly  murder  as  the  fonnet, 
though  freer  from  aggravations*  The  mischief  done 
is  done  purposely ;  and  neither  passion,  nor  provooh 
tion,  gives  authority  for  doing  it,  or  even  any  great 
excuse.  For  as  God  hath  required  us,  he  hath  cer- 
tainly enabled  us,  to  restrain  the  hastiest  sallies  of  our 
anger,  especially  from  such  enormities  as  this. 

Nor  doth  it  materially  alter  the  nature,  or  lessen  at 
all  the  degree  of  the  sin,  if,  whilst  we  attack  another, 
we  give  him  an  opportunity  to  defend  himself,  ani 
attack  us :  as  in  duelling.  Still  taking  away  his  life 
is  murder :  exposing  our  own  is  so  likewise ;  as  I  Bhal 
quickly  shew  you.  And  an  appointment  of  two  pe^ 
sons  to  meet  for  this  purpose,  under  pretence  of  being 
bound  to  it  by  their  honour,  is  an  agreement  in  fona 
to  commit,  for  the  sake  of  an  absurd  notion,  or  rather 
an  unmeaning  word,  the  most  capital  offence  against 
each  other,  and  their  Maker ;  of  which,  if  their  in- 
tention succeed,  they  cannot  have  time  to  repent- 
As  to  the  manner,  in  which  murder  is  committed ; 
whether  a  person  do  it  directly  himself,  or  employ 
another ;  whether  he  do  it  by  force,  or  fraud,  or  co- 
lour of  justice ;  accusing  falsely,  or  taking  any  unCsur 
advantage :  these  things  make  little  further  difference 
in  the  guilt,  than  that  the  most  artful  and  studied 
way  is  generally  the  worst. 

And  though  a  design  of  murder  should  not  take 
effect ;  yet  whoever  hath  done  all  that  he  could  to* 
wards  it,  is  plainly  as  much  a  sinner,  as  if  it  had. 
Nay,  doing  any  thing  towards  it,  or  so  much  as  once 
intending  it,  or  assisting  or  encouraging  any  €rt;her 
who  intends  it,  is  the  same  sort  of  wickedness.  And 
if  a  person  doth  not  directly  design  the  death  of 
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another ;  yet  if  he  designedly  doth  what  he  knows 
or  suspects  may  probably  occasion  it ;  he  is,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  knowledge,  or  suspicion,  guilty.  Nay, 
if  he  is  only  negligent  in  matters,  which  may  affect 
human  life;  or  meddles  with  them,  when  he  hath 
cause  to  think  he  understands  them  not,  he  is  far 
from  innocent.  And  there  are  several  professions 
and  employments,  in  which  these  truths  ought  to  be 
considered  with  a  peculiar  degree  of  seriousness. 

Further  yet :  if  it  be  criminal  to  contribute  in  any 
manner  towards  taking  a  person's  life  immediately ; 
it  must  be  criminal  also  to  contribute  any  thing  to- 
wards shortening  it,  which  is  taking  it  away  after  a 
time :  whether  by  bringing  any  bodily  disease  upon 
him,  or  causing  him  any  grief  or  anxiety  of  mind, 
or  by  what  indeed  will  produce  both,  distressing  him 
in  his  circumstances :  concerning  which  the  son  of 
Sirach  saith :  He  that  takeih  away  his  neighbour's 
living,  slayeth  him;  and  Jie  that  deframleth  tlie  la- 
bourer  of  his  hire,  is  a  blood-shedder*. 

Indeed,  if  we  cause  or  procure  any  sort  of  hurt  to 
another,  though  it  hath  no  tendency  to  deprive  him 
of  life,  yet  if  it  makes  any  part  of  his  life,  more  or 
less,  uneasy  or  uncomfortable,  we  deprive  him  so  far 
of  what  makes  it  valuable  to  him :  which  is  equi- 
valent to  taking  so  much  of  it  away  from  him,  or 
possibly  worse. 

Nay,  if  we  do  a  person  no  harm :  yet  if  we  wish 
him  harm,  St.  John  hath  determined  the  case :  Who- 
soever hateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer  f.  For  indeed, 
hatred  not  only  leads  to  murder;  and  too  often, 
when  indulged,  produces  it  unexpectedly ;  but  it  is 
always,  though  perhaps  for  the  most  part  in  a  lower 
degree,  the  very  spirit  of  murder  in  the  heart ;  and  it 

•  Ecclus.  xxxiv.  22.  t  1  Jo^  iii.  15* 
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is  by  our  hearts  that  God  will  judge  us.  Nay^  should 
our  dislike  of  another  not  rise  to  fixed  hatred  aii4 
malice ;  yet  if  it  rise  to  unjust  anger,  we  know  our 
Saviour^s  declaration,  //  was  said  hy  them  qf  old  time. 
Thou  shall  not  kill:  and  whosoever  shaU  kUl,  shall  be 
in  danger  qf  the  judgement.  But  I  say  unto  yon; 
Whosoever  is  angry  with  his  brother  tcithout  a  cause 
shaU  be  in  darker  qf  the  judgement  *.  That  is^  who- 
soever is  angry,  either  with  persons  that  he  ought 
not,  or  on  occasions  that  he  ought  not,  or  more  ve- 
hemently, or  sooner,  or  longer  than  he  ought,  is 
guilty  in  some  measure  of  that  uncharitableness.  of 
which  murder  is  the  highest  act ;  and  liable  to  the 
punishment  of  it  in  the  same  proportion. 

Nor  even  yet  have  I  carried  the  explanation  of  this 
commandment  to  the  extent  of  our  duty.  Mlioever 
doth  not,  as  far  as  can  be  reasonably  expected  from 
him,  endeavour  to  guard  his  neighbour  from  harm, 
to  make  peace,  to  relieve  distress  and  want,  fails  of 
what  love  to  human  kind  certainly  requires.  Now 
love  is  the  fulfilling  qf  the  law^ :  and  he  that  loveth 
not  his  brother,  abideth  in  death\. 

We  are  also  carefully  to  observe,  that  however 
heinous  it  is,  to  sin  against  the  temporal  life  of  any 
one ;  injuring  him  in  respect  of  his  eternal  interests, 
is  yet  unspeakably  worse.  If  it  be  unlawful  to  kiD 
or  hurt  the  body,  or  overlook  men's  wordly  necessi- 
ties ;  much  more  is  it  to  destroy  the  soul  of  our  bro- 
ther, for  whom  Christ  died^:  or  any  way  endanger  it; 
or  even  suffer  it  to  continue  in  danger,  if  we  have  in 
our  power  the  proper  and  likely  means  of  delivering 
it.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  all  that  mercy  and  hu- 
manity, which,  in  the  civil  concerns  of  our  neigh- 

•  Matth.  V.  21,  22.  f  Rom.  xiii.  10. 

t  1  John  iii.  14.  §  Rom.  xiv.  15. 
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bours  is  so  excellent  a  duty,  must  proportionably  be 
still  more  excellent  in  their  religious  ones,  and  of 
higher  value  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Hitherto  I  have  considered  the  prohibition.  Thou 
^kalt  do  no  murder,  as  respecting  others :  but  it  for- 
bids also  self-murder.  As  we  are  not  to  commit 
violence  against  the  image  of  God  in  the  person  of 
any  of  our  brethren :  so  neither  in  our  own.  As  we 
are  not  to  rob  the  society  to  which  we  belong,  or 
any  part  of  it,  of  the  service,  which  any  other  of  its 
members  might  do  it ;  we  are  not  to  rob  either  of 
what  we  might  do.  As  we  are  not  to  send  any  one 
else  out  of  the  world  prematurely ;  we  are  not  to 
send  ourselves ;  but  wait  with  patience  all  the  days 
of  our  appointed  time,  till  our  change  come*.  If  the 
sins,  which  persons  have  committed,  prompt  them  to 
despair ;  they  of  all  others,  instead  of  rushing  into 
the  presence  of  God  by  adding  this  dreadful  one  to 
them,  should  earnestly  desire  space  to  repent '\, 
which,  by  his  grace,  the  worst  of  sinners  may  do, 
and  be  forgiven.  If  their  misfortunes  or  sufferings 
make  them  weary  of  life ;  he  hath  sent  them  these 
with  design,  that  they  should  not  by  unlawful  means 
evade  them,  but  go  through  them  well ;  whether  they 
be  inflicted  for  the  punishment  of  their  faults,  or  the 
trial  of  their  virtues.  In  either  case,  we  are  to  sub- 
mit quietly  to  the  discipline  of  our  heavenly  Father : 
which  he  will  not  suffer  to  be  heavier  than  we  can 
bear,  whatever  we  may  imagine ;  but  will  support  us 
under  it,  improve  us  by  it,  and  in  due  time  release  us 
from  it.  But  in  any  case  for  persons  to  make  away 
with  themselves,  is  to  arraign  the  constitution  of 
things  which  he  hath  appointed ;  and  to  refuse  living 
where  he  hath  put  them  to  live :  a  very  provoking 
instance  of  undutifulness,  and  made  peculiarly  fatal 

*  Job.  xiv.  14.  f  Rev.  ii.  31. 
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W  ikii  ciinuiistance^  that  leaving  usually  no  room 
far  icpentance^  it  leaves  none  for  pardon  :  alwajrs 
excepting^  where  it  proceeds  from  a  mind  so  dis- 
ordered by  a  bodily  disease^  as  to  be  incapable  of 
Judging  or  acting  reasonably.  For  God  knows  with 
certaunty  when  this  is  the  cause,  and  when  not :  and 
win  accordingly  either  make  due  allowances,  or 
make  none. 

And  if  destroying  ourselves  be  a  sin,  doing  any 
thing  wilfully  or  heedlessly,  that  tends  to  our  destruc- 
tion, must  in  proportion  be  a  sin.  Where  indeed 
necessity  requires  great  hazards  to  be  run  by  some 
persons  for  the  good  of  others ;  as  in  war,  in  extin- 
guishing dangerous  fires,  in  several  cases  whidi 
might  be  named ;  or  where  employments  and  pro* 
fessions  which  somebody  or  other  must  undertake, 
Of  such  dUigence  in  any  employment  as  men  are  by 
accidents  really  called  to  use,  impair  health  and 
shorten  life ;  there,  far  from  being  thrown  away,  it  is 
laudably  spent  in  the  service  of  God  and  man.  But 
for  any  person  to  bring  on  himself  an  untimely  end, 
by  adventurous  rashness,  by  ungoverned  passion, 
by  an  immoderate  anxiety,  or  by  an  obstinate  or 
careless  neglect  of  his  own  preservation,  is  unques- 
tionably sinful.  And  above  aU,  doing  it  by  debauchery 
or  immoral  excess,  is  a  most  effectual  way  of  ruining 
the  soul  and  body  at  once. 

Let  us  therefore  be  conscientiously  watchful 
against  every  thing  which  may  provoke,  or  entice 
us,  to  be  injurious,  either  to  others  or  ourselves. 
And  God  grant,  that  we  may  so  regard  the  lives  of 
our  fellow-creatures,  and  so  employ  our  own,  that 
we  may  ever  please  the  Giver  and  Lord  of  life ;  and 
having  faithfully  lived  to  him  here,  may  eternally 
live  with  him  hereafter,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
only  Saviour.    Amen. 
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SEVENTH  COMMANDMENT. 

Im  speaking  to  this  commandment  it  is  proper  to 
begin  with  observing^  that  as  in  the  sixths  where 
murder  is  forbidden^  every  thing  which  tends  to  it, 
or  proceeds  from  the  same  bad  principle  with  it,  is 
forbidden  too :  so  here,  in  the  seventh,  where  adultery 
is  prohibited,  the  prohibition  must  be  extended  to 
whatever  else  is  criminal  in  the  same  kind.  And 
therefore,  in  explaining  it,  I  shall  treat,  first  of  the 
^delity  which  it  requires  from  married  persons,  and 
then  of  the  chastity  and  modesty  which  it  requires 
from  all  persons. 

First  of  the  fidelity  owing  to  each  other  from 
married  persons. 

Not  only  the  Scripture  account  of  the  creation  of 
mankind  is  a  proof  to  as  many  as  believe  in  Scrip- 
ture, that  the  union  of  one  man  with  one  woman  was 
the  original  design  and  will  of  Heaven ;  but  the  re- 
markable equality  of  males  and  females  born  into  the 
world  is  an  evidence  of  it  to  all  men.  Yet  notwith- 
standing it  must  be  owned,  the  cohabitation  of  one 
man  with  several  wives  at  the  same  time  was  prac- 
tised very  anciently  in  the  darker  ages,  even  by  some 
of  the  patriarchs,  who  were  otherwise  good  persons ; 
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but^  having  no  explicit  revealed  rule  concerning  this 
matter^  failed  of  discerning  the  above-mentioned  pur- 
pose of  God^  and  both  this  error  and  that  of  divorce 
on  slight  occasions^  were  tolerated  by  the  law  of 
Moses.  But  that  was  only  as  the  laws  of  other  couik 
tries  often  connive  at  what  the  lawgiver  is  far  from 
approving.  Accordingly  God  expressed,  particularly 
by  the  prophet  Malachi  *,  his  dislike  of  these  things. 
And  our  Saviour  both  tells  the  Jews,  that  Moses  per^ 
mitted  divorces  at  pleasure,  merely  because  of  the 
hardness  of  their  hearts,  and  peremptorily  declarefi^ 
that  whosoever  shall  put  away  his  tvife,  except  it  be 
for  fornication^  and  shall  marry  another,  committed 
eululteryf.  Now  certainly  it  cannot  be  less  adulterouB 
to  marry  a  second  without  putting  away  the  first. 

Nor  is  polygamy  (that  is,  the  having  more  wives 
than  one  at  once)  prohibited  in  holy  writ  alone,  but 
condemned  by  many  of  the  heathens  themselves,  who 
allege  against  it  very  plain  and  forcible  reasons.  It 
is  inconsistent  with  a  due  degree  of  mutual  affection 
in  the  parties,  and  due  care  in  the  education  of  their 
children.  It  introduces  into  families  perpetual  sub- 
jects of  the  bitterest  enmity  and  jealousy ;  keeps  a 
multitude  of  females  in  most  unnatural  bondage,  fre- 
quently under  guardians  fitted  for  the  office  by  un- 
natural cruelty ;  and  tempts  a  multitude  of  males, 
thus  left  unprovided  for,  to  unnatiural  lusts.  In 
civilized  and  well-regulated  countries  therefore, 
single  marriages  have  either  been  established  at  first, 
or  prevailed  afterwards  on  experience  of  their  pre- 
ferableness;  and  a  mutual  promise  of  inviolable 
faithfulness  to  the  marriage-bed  hath  been  under- 
stood to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  contract :  which 
promise  is  with  us  most  solemnly  expressed  in  the 

*  Mai.  ii.  li,  15,  16.  f  Matth.  xix.  8,  9. 
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office  of  matrimony,  by  as  clear  and  comprehensive 
words  as  can  be  devised.  And  unless  persons  are  at 
liberty  in  all  cases  to  slight  the  most  awful  vows  to 
God,  and  the  most  deliberate  engagements  of  each 
to  the  other ;  how  can  they  be  at  liberty  in  this, 
where  public  good  and  private  happiness  are  so 
deeply  interested  ? 

Breaches  of  plighted  faith,  as  they  must  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  want  of  sufficient  conjugal  affection  in 
the  offending  party,  so  they  tend  to  eictinguish  all 
the  remains  of  it ;  and  this  change  will  be  perceived, 
and  will  give  uneasiness  to  the  innocent  one,  though 
the  cause  be  hid.  But  if  it  be  known,  or  merely  sus- 
pected by  the  person  wronged,  (which  it  seldom  fails 
to  be  in  a  little  time)  it  produces,  from  the  make  of 
the  human  mind,  in  warmer  tempers,  a  resentment 
so  strong,  in  milder,  an  affliction  so  heavy,  that  few 
things  in  the  world  equal  either.  For  love  is  strong 
as  (teathi  jealousy  is  cruel  as  the  grave ,  the  coals 
thereof  are  coals  of  fire*.  And  with  whatever  vehe- 
mence they  bum  inwardly  or  outwardly,  it  can  be  no 
wonder;  when  perfidious  unkindness  is  found  in  that 
nearest  relation,  where  truth  and  love  were  delibe- 
rately pledged,  and  studiously  paid  on  one  side  in 
expectation  of  a  suitable  return  ;  and  when  the  ten- 
derest  part  of  the  enjoyment  of  life  is  given  up  be- 
yond recall  into  the  hands  of  a  traitor,  who  turns  it 
into  the  acutest  misery.  To  what  a  height  grief 
and  anger  on  one  side,  and  neglect  ripened  into  scorn 
and  hatred  on  the  other,  may  carry  such  calamities, 
cannot  be  foreseen :  but  at  least  they  utterly  destroy 
that  union  of  hearts,  that  reciprocal  confidence,  that 
openness  of  communication,  that  sameness  of  interests, 

•  Cant.  viii.  6. 
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of  joys  and  of  sorrows^  which  constitute  the  principal 
felicity  of  the  married  state.  And  besides^  how  very 
frequently  do  the  consequences  of  these  transgresh 
sions  affect^  and  even  ruin>  the  health  or  the  fortune, 
it  may  be  both,  of  the  blameless  person  in  common 
with  the  other ;  and  perhaps  derive  down  diseasei 
and  poverty  to  successive  generations ! 

These  are  fruits  which  unfaithfulness  in  either 
party  may  produce.  In  one  it  may  produce  yet 
more.  A  woman,  guilty  of  this  crime,  who,  to  use 
the  words  of  Scripture,  forsaheih  the  guide  of  her 
youth,  andforgetteth  the  covenant  qfher  God*,  brings 
pecuUar  disgrace  on  her  husband,  her  chUdren,  and 
friends  :  and  may  bring  an  illegitimate  offspring  to 
inherit  what  is  the  right  of  others  :  nor  is  the  infruny 
and  punishment,  to  which  she  exposes  herself,  a  lev 
dreadful  evil  for  being  a  deserved  one.  And  if  false- 
hood on  the  men's  part  hath  not  all  the  same  aggra* 
vations,  it  hath  very  great  ones  in  their  stead.  They 
are  almost  constantly  the  tempters :  they  often  carry 
on  their  wicked  designs  for  a  long  time  together : 
they  too  commonly  use  the  vilest  means  to  accom* 
plish  them.  And  as  they  claim  the  strictest  fidelity, 
it  is  ungenerous,  as  well  as  unjust,  to  fail  of  paying 
it  All  men  must  feel  how  bitter  it  would  be  to  them 
to  be  injured  in  this  respect ;  let  them  think  thefr 
what  it  is  to  be  injurious  in  it :  and  since  the  crime  18 
the  same  when  committed  by  them,  as  when  cosh 
mitted  against  them,  let  them  own  that  it  desenrei^ 
the  same  condemnation  from  the  Judge  of  the  worid. 
The  Lord  hath  been  witness,  saith  the  prophet,  ^/tMM 
thee  and  the  wjfe  qf  thy  youth,  against  whom  thou 
dealest  treacherously;  yet  is  she  thy  companion,  and 

•  Prov.ii.  17. 
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the  wife  of  thy  covenant.  Therefore  take  heed  to  your 
spirit,  and  let  none  deal  treacheroudy  with  the  wife 
of  hie  youth*. 

It  will  be  safest^  but  I  hope  it  is  not  necessary,  to 
add,  that  an  unmarried  man  or  woman,  offending 
with  the  wife  or  husband  of  any  one,  being  no  less 
guilty  of  adultery  than  the  person  with  whom  the 
offence  is  committed,  is  consequently  an  accompliic^e 
in  all  the  wickedness  and  all  the  mischief  above- 
mentioned;  and  this  frequently  with  aggravating 
circumstances  of  the  greatest  baseness  and  treachery^ 
and  ingratitude  and  cruelty,  that  can  be  imagined. 
Whatever  some  may  plead,  surely  none  can  think 
such  behaviour  defensible;  and  most  surely  they 
will  not  find  it  so ;  for  marriage  is  honourable  in  aU, 
and  the  bed  undefiled;  hut  whoremongers  and  adul- 
terers God  will  judge '\. 

The  crime  of  adultery  being  so  great,  it  follows, 
that  all  improper  familiarities,  which,  though  unde- 
signedly, may  lead  to  adultery,  and  all  imprudent 
behaviour,  which  may  give  suspicion  of  it,  is  to  be 
aivoided  as  matter  of  conscience ;  that  all  groundless 
jealousy  is  to  be  checked  by  those  who  are  inclined 
to  it,  and  discouraged  by  others,  as  most  heinous  in- 
justice ;  and  that  every  thing  should  be  carefully  ob- 
served by  both  parties,  which  may  endear  them  to 
each  other.  No  persons  therefore  should  ever  enter 
into  the  marriage  bond  with  such  as  they  cannot 
esteem  and  love  :  and  all  persons  who  have  entered 
into  it,  should  use  all  means,  not  only  to  preserve 
esteem  and  love,  but  to  increase  it :  affectionate  con- 
descension on  the  husband's  part,  cheerful  submission 
on  the  wife's ;  mildness  and  tenderness,  prudence  and 
attention  to  their  common  interest,  and  that  of  their 

*  Mai.  ii.  14,  U.  f  Heb.  xuL  4. 
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joint  posterity,  on  both  parts.  It  is  usuaUy,  in  a 
great  measure  at  least,  from  the  want  of  these  en- 
gaging qualities  in  one  or  the  other,  that  fSedsehood 
arises.  And  if  that  doth  not,  some  other  evil  will ; 
too  likely  to  produce  effects  equally  grievous,  and 
therefore  to  be  considered  as  equally  forbidden. 

But  now,  from  the  mutual  fidelity  required  of 
married  persons,  I  proceed,  secondly,  to  the  chastity 
and  modesty  required  of  all  persons. 

Supposing  that  only  such  as  live  single  were  to  be 
guilty  with  each  other ;  'yet  by  means  even  of  this 
licentiousness,  in  proportion  as  it  prevails,  the  regu-^ 
larity  and  good  order  of  society  is  overturned,  the 
credit  and  peace  of  families  destroyed,  the  proper 
disposal  of  young  people  in  marriage  prevented,  the 
due  education  of  children  and  provision  for  them 
neglected,  the  keenest  animosities  perpetually  ex- 
cited, and  the  most  shocking  murders  frequently 
committed,  of  the  parties  themselves,  their  rivab, 
their  innocent  babes :  in  short,  every  enormity  fol- 
lows from  hence,  that  lawless  passion  can  introduce. 
For  all  sins  indeed,  but  especially  this,  lead  persons 
on  to  more  and  greater :  to  all  manner  of  falsehood  to 
secure  their  success,  all  manner  of  dishonesty  to  pro- 
vide for  the  expensiveness  of  these  courses,  all  man- 
ner of  barbarity  to  hide  the  shame  or  lighten  the  in- 
conveniencies  of  them :  till  thus  they  become  aban- 
doned to  every  crime,  by  indulging  this  one. 

But  let  us  consider  the  fatal  effects  of  it  on  the  two 
sexes  separately.  Women,  that  lose  their  innocence, 
which  seldom  fails  of  being  soon  discovered,  lose  their 
good  name  intirely  along  with  it ;  are  marked  out  and 
given  up  at  once  to  almost  irrecoverable  infamy :  and 
even  mere  suspicion  hath  in  some  measure  the  samie 
bad  consequences  with  certain  proof.     It  is,  doubt- 
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e^s,  extremely  unjust  to  work  up  mere  impru- 
lencies  into  gross  transgressions :  and  even  the  great- 
»t  transgressors  ought  to  be  treated  with  all  possible 
^ompassion^  when  they  appear  truly  penitent.  But^ 
inless  they  appear  so^  a  wide  distinction  between 
iiem  and  others  ought  to  be  made.  And  they  who 
contribute,  whether  designedly  or  thoughtlesdy,  to 
>]ace  good,  bad,  and  doubtful  charactenf  all  on  a 
evel,  do  most  preposterously  obscure  and  debase 
heir  own  virtue,  if  they  have  any;  keep  guilt  in 
x>untenance,  and  defraud  right  conduct  of  the  pecu- 
lar  esteem  which  belongs  to  it :  thus  injuring  at  once 
the  cause  of  religion  and  morals,  and  the  interests  of 
society.  But  besides  the  general  disregard,  of  which 
ricious  women  will  experience  not  a  littie,  even  in 
places  and  times  of  the  most  relaxed  ways  of  thinks 
big,  they  have  a  sorer  evil  to  expect :  of  being,  sooner 
Mr  later,  for  the  most  part  very  soon,  cast  off  and 
Abandoned,  with  contempt  and  scorn,  by  their  se- 
ducers. Or  even  should  they  have  reparation  made 
them  by  marriage ;  this  doth  not  take  away  the  sin 
It  all,  and  the  disgrace  but  very  imperfectly :  not 
!o  say,  that  it  still  leaves  them  peculiarly  exposed  to 
lie  reproaches  and  the  jealousy  of  their  husbands 
ever  after. 

And  if  men,  that  seduce  women,  are  not  looked  on 
ly  the  world  with  so  much  abhorrence,  as  women 
:hat  are  seduced,  at  least  they  deserve  to  be  looked 
m  with  greater.  For  there  cannot  easily  be  more 
squisite  wickedness,  than,  merely  for  gratifying  of  a 
nrotal  appetite  or  idle  fancy,  to  change  all  the  pros- 
lect,  which  a  young  person  hath  of  being  happy 
md  respected  through  life,  into  guilt,  and  dishonour, 
md  distress,  out  of  which  too  probably  she  will  never 
16  disentangled,  under  the  fsdse  and  treacherous  pre* 
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tence  of  tender  regard.  If  we  luLve  any  feeUng  of 
etmscience  withm  us^  we  must  feel  this  to  be  most 
Bnworthy  behaviour.  And  if  the  ruler  of  the  woiU 
hath  any  attention  to  the  moral  ebarteter  of  hia  rar« 
tional  creatures^  which  is  the  noblest  object  of  hia  at* 
tentioB  that  can  be  coneeived,  he  miist  shew  it  oa 
such  occasioiiA :  and  therefore  may  be  bdiered,  wkn 
ke  saith  he  wilL 

But  supposmg  men  not  to  corrupt  the  imiooeat^ 
but  ta  sin  with  such  alone  as  make  a  professioft  ef 
sin ;  yet  even  this  manner  of  breaking  the  law  of  CM 
bath  most  dreadful  consequences.  It  himfers  thfl 
mcrease  of  a  nation  in  general.  It  leaves  the  fim 
children,  that  proceed  frcnn  these  mixtures,  ahaii* 
domed  to  misery^  uselessness^  and  wickedness.  It 
turns  aside  the  minds  of  persons  from  beneficial  and 
laudable  employments  to  mean  sensual  pursuits,  ft 
eiicourages  and  increases  the  most  dissolute,  and  ill 
every  sense  abandoned  set  of  wretches  in  the  woiH 
common  prostitutes,  to  their  own  miserable  and  eai^ 
destruction ;  and  that  of  multitudes  of  unwary  yoKte 
who  would  else  have  escaped.  It  debases  the  hetit^ 
by  the  influence  of  such  vile  and  profligate  comp0i|r» 
to  vile  and  profligate  ways  of  thinking  and  actiflg; 
It  sometimes  produces  quarrels  that  are  immediaitly 
fatal :  sometimes  friendships  that  are  equaify  m,  to 
every  valuable  purpose  of  life.  It  leads  men  to.  ex- 
travagance and  profusion,  grieves  all  that  wish  tkoo 
well,  distresses  those  who  are  to  support  thenv  ^ 
drives  them  to  the  most  criminal  methods  of  supptrt" 
ing  themselves.  It  tempts  men  to  excess  and  k» 
gularities  of  every  kind,  wastes  their  health  $ai 
strength,  brings  on  them  painful  ai^  opprobrious  ^ 
eases,  too  often  communicated  to  those  whom  thtif 
afterwards  marry ;  and  to  their  miserable  posteritji  if 
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tiiey  have  aay.  By  all  these  mischiefs^  which  for  the 
most  part  come  upon  them  in  the  beginning  of  their 
dajSj  the  remainder  of  them  is  usually  made  either 
aior/  or  tedious,  perhaps  both  \  With  great  wisdom 
th^efore  doth  Solomon  exhort :  Remove  thy  way  from 
thestrange  wonum,  and  come  not  nigh  the  door  ^her 
bouse  :  lest  thou  give  thine  honour  unto  others,  and  thy 
years  unto  the  cruel:  lest  strangers  he  filled  with  thy 
wealth,  and  thou  mourn  at  the  last,  when  thy  flesh  and 
thy  body  areeonsumed,  and  say.  How  have  I  hated  m- 
struction,  and  my  heart  despised  repro^ ;  and  Ihaoe 
not  obeyed  the  voice  of  my  teachers.  For  the  ways  qf 
moM  are  before  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  and  he  pondereth 
all  his  goings.  His  own  iniquities  shall  take  the  wicked, 
andheshafl  be  holden  with  the  cords  ^  his  sins  f. 

It  is  very  true^  the  sins  of  the  flesh  do  not  idways 
produce  all  tiie  bitter  fruits  which  I  have  m^itioned. 
But  then  such  instances  of  them,  as  at  first  are  ima* 
yiaed  the  safest,  frequently  prove  extremely  hurtful ; 
Of  however  entice  persons  on  to  worse,  till  they  come 
9l  I^Qgth  to  the  most  flagrant  and  pernicious.  Very 
&Wa  who  transgress  the  Scripture  bounds,  ever  stop  at. 
UiQoe  lengths,  which  theniselves,  when  they  set  out^ 
Aoiight  the  greatest  that  were  defensible.  Liberties^, 
taken  by  men  before  marriage,  incline  them  to  repeat 
the  same  liberties  after  marriage ;  and  also  to  enter-. 
taia  the  most  injurious  jealousies  of  good  women, 
grounded  on  the  knowledge  which  they  have  for- 
nerly-  had  of  bad  ones.  Their  past  successes  embolden 
axd  incite  them  to  new  and  more  flagitious  attempts : 
vbA  by  appetites  thus  indulged,  and  habits  contracted^ 
they  are  carried  on  perpetually  further  and  furtherj, 
till  they  coim  to  be  guilty,  and  sometimes  merely 

♦  Wi»d,  ii.  1.  +  Prov.  v.  8—13-  21,  22. 
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for  the  sake  and  the  name  of  being  guilty^  of  what 
they  would  once  have  trembled  to  hear  proposed. 

But  supposing  they  keep  within  the  limits  of  what 
they  at  first  imagined  to  be  allowable ;  is  imagination 
(and  reason,  when  biassed  by  passions,  is  nothing  bet* 
ter)  the  test  of  truth  ?  Supposing  their  behaviour 
could  be  harmless^  otherwise,  is  not  the  example  dan- 
gerous  ?  Will  or  can  the  world  around  them  take  no- 
tice of  all  the  pretended  peculiarities  that  distinguish 
their  case,  and  preserve  it  from  being  a  sin,  white 
other  crimes,  to  which  at  first  sight  it  is  very  like,  are 
confessedly  great  ones  ?  or  will  not  all,  who  have  bad 
inclinations  or  unsettled  principles,  take  shelter  un- 
der their  practice,  and  either  despise  their  refinements, 
or  easily  invent  similar  ones  for  their  own  use  ? 

But  further  yet :  if  it  be  argued,  that  offences  of 
this  nature  may  by  circumstances  be  rendered  ex- 
cusable, why  not  others  also  ?  why  may  not  robbery, 
why  may  not  murder  be  defended,  by  saying,  that 
though  undoubtedly  in  general  they  are  very  wrong, 
yet  in  such  and  such  particular  occurrences,  thare  is 
on  the  whole  very  little  hurt,  or  none  at  all,  done  by 
them,  but  perhaps  good  ?  And  what  would  become 
of  the  human  race,  were  such  pleas  admitted  t    The 
ends  of  government  can  be  attained  by  no  other  thaor 
by  plain,  determinate,  comprehensive  laws,  to  be 
steadily  observed :  and  no  one's  inclinations,  or  fen- 
ciful  theories,  are  to  decide,  when  they  bind^  and 
when  not :  but  deviations  from  them  are  criminal,  if 
on  no  other  account,  yet  because  they  are  deviations: 
though  differently  criminal  indeed  according  to  their 
different  degrees.  Thus  in  the  matter  before  us,  what 
approaches  nearer  to  marriage  is,  ordinarily  speak- 
ing, so  far  less  blameable,  than  what  is  more  distant 
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from  it :  but  nothing  can  be  void  of  blame,  and  of 
great  blame,  that  breaks  the  ordinances  of  God  or 
man.  For  even  the  latter,  if  they  oblige  the  con- 
science in  any  case^  must  oblige  it  in  this,  where 
public  and  private  welfare  is  so  essentially  concerned. 
And  as  to  the  former,  though  sensual  irregularities 
may  suit  very  well  with  some  sorts  of  superstition,  yet 
iheir  inconsistence  with  any  thing  that  deserves  the 
joame  of  religion,  is  confessed  in  effect  by  the  persons 
guilty  of  them.  For  if  some  few  such  do  hypocriti- 
cally, in  vain  hope  of  concealment,  keep  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  it,  yet  who  amongst  them  can  preserve 
the  reality  of  it  ?  Offences  of  this  kind,  how  plausibly 
soever  palliated,  yet,  being  committed  against  known 
prohibitions,  wear  out  of  the  mind  all  reverence  to 
God's  commandments,  all  expectation  of  his  future 
favour,  nay,  the  very  desire  of  spiritual  happiness 
hereafter.  And  though  many,  who  indulge  in  licen- 
tiousness, have  notwithstanding  very  good  qualities ; 
yet  would  they  review  their  hearts  and  lives,  they 
would  find  that  they  have  much  the  fewer  for  it :  and 
that  those  which  remain  are  often  made  useless,  often 
endangered,  often  perverted  by  it. 

But  the  sins  already  mentioned,  are  by  no  means 
ihe  only  ones  to  be  avoided  in  consequence  of  this 
commandment :  whatever  invites  to  them,  whatever 
approaches  towards  them,  whatever  is  contrary  to 
decency  and  honour,  whatever  taints  the  purity  of 
the  mind,  inflames  the  passions,  and  wears  off  the 
impressions  of  virtuous  shame ;  all  immodesty  of  ap- 
pearance or  behaviour;  all  entertainments,  books, 
pictures,  conversations,  tending  to  excite  or  excuse 
the  indulgence  of  irregular  desires,  are  in  their  pro- 
portion prohibited  and  criminal.  And  unless  we 
prudently  guard  against  the  smaller  offences  of  this 
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kind^  the  more  heinous  will  be  too  I&ely  to  force 
their  way :  as  our  Lord  very  strongly  warns  us.  Yt 
havk  heard,  it  was  said  hy  them  ofaUd  time,  ThcusMk 
not  commit  adultery :  hM  I  say  unto  you,  that  wkaso^ 
ever  looketh  on  a  woman  to  Inst  qfler  her,  hath  ^sem- 
mitted  adultery  with  her  already  in  his  heart  *•  And 
although  vicious  inclinations  were  never  to  go  fiuthHr 
than  the  heart :  yet  if,  instead  of  merely  intru^Bi^ 
ugainst  our  will,  they  are  designedly  encouri^ed  ite 
"dwell  there,  they  corrupt  the  very  fountain  of  sj>fr. 
ritual  life :  and  none  but  the  pure  in  heart  shall  tet 
^odi. 

A}\  persons  therefore  should  be  very  careful  to  ttfra 
%heir  minds  from  forbidden  objects,  to  fix  their  atten*^ 
1:ion  so  constantly  and  steadily  on  useful  and  com- 
mendable employments  as  to  have  no  leisure  for  vices, 
and  to  govern  themselves  by  such  rules  of  temperance, 
and  prudence,  that  every  sensual  appetite  maybe 
kept  in  subjection  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  the 
laws  of  religion;  always  remembering  that  Chris- 
tianity both  delivers  to  us  the  strictest  precepts  of  ho- 
liness, and  sets  before  us  the  strongest  motives  to  it ; 
our  peculiar  relation  to  a  holy  God  and  Saviour ;  out 
being  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost  J,  which  temple  if 
any  man  defile,  him  wiU  God  destroy  § ;  our  being  jpi if- 
grims  and  strangers  on  earth  ||,  not  intended  to  hav^ 
our  portion  here,  but  to  inherit  a  spiritual  happiness 
hereafter;  and  every  one  thai  hath  this  hope,  ntusl 
ptirify  himself  even  as  God  is  pure  ^.  I  shall  conclude 
therefore  with  St.  Paul's  exhortation :  Fornication 
and  all  undeanness,  let  it  not  be  once  named  among 
you,  as  hecometh  saints  ;  neither  filthiness,  nor  foolish 
talking,  nor  jesting,  which  are  not  convenient :  for  thii 

*  Matth.  V.  27,  28.  f  Matth.  v.  8.  J   1  Cor.  vi.  19. 
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ye  kfuno,  that  no  whoremonger,  nor  unclean  person,  hath 
any  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  of  God. 
JLet  no  man  deceive  you  with  vain  words :  for  because 
iff  these  things  cometh  the  wrath  of  God  upon  the  chil- 
dren if  disohecUence.  Be  not  ye  therefore  partakers 
with  them :  walk  as  children  of  light,  and  have  no  feU 
Unoeh^  with  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness  ^. 

♦  Eph.  V.3— 11. 
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EIGHTH  COMMANDMENT. 

Under  the  eighth  commandment  is  comprehended 
our  duty  to  our  neighbour,  in  respect  of  his  worldly 
substance.  And,  to  explain  it  distinctly,  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  shew, 

I.  What  it  forbids :  and 

IL  What,  by  consequence,  it  requires. 

I.  As  to  the  former.  The  wickedness  of  mankind 
hath  invented  ways  to  commit  such  an  astonishing 
variety  of  sins  against  this  commandment,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  reckon  them  up,  and  dreadful  to  think 
of  them.  But  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  are  so  mani- 
festly sins,  that  the  least  reflection  is  enough  to  make 
any  one  sensible,  how  much  he  is  bound  conscien- 
tiously to  avoid  them.  And  he  who  desires  to  pre- 
serve himself  innocent,  easily  may. 

The  most  open  and  shameless  crime  of  this  sort^is 
robbery ;  taking  from  another  what  is  his^  by  force : 
which,  adding  violence  against  his  person  to  invasion 
of  his  property,  and  making  every  part  of  human  life 
unsafe,  is  a  complicated  transgression,  of  very  deep 
guilt. 
The  next  degree  is  secret  theft :  privately  convert- 
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ing  to  our  own  use  what  is  not  our  own.  Jo  do  this 
in  matters  of  great  value^  is  confessedly  pernicious 
wickedness.  And  though  it  were  only  in  what  may 
seem  a  trifle :  yet  every  man's  right  to  the  smallest 
piyrt  of  what  belongs  to  him  is  the  same,  as  to  the 
largest :  and  he  ought  no  more  to  be  wronged  of  one, 
than  of  the  other.  Besides,  little  instances  of  dis- 
honesty cause  great  disquiet :  make  the  sufferers  dis- 
trustful of  all  about  them :  sometimes  of  those,  who 
are  the  farthest  from  deserving  it :  make  them  ap- 
prehensive continually,  that  some  heavier  injury  will 
follow.  And  indeed  almost  all  offenders  begin  with 
slight  offences.  More  heinous  ones  would  shock 
them  at  first :  but  if  they  once  allow  themselves  in 
lesser  &ults ;  they  go  on  without  reluctance,  by  de- 
grees, to  worse  and  worse,  till  at  last  they  scruple 
nothing.  Always  therefore  beware  of  small  sing. 
And  always  remember,  what  I  have  before  observed 
to  you,  that  when  any  thing  is  committed  to  your 
care  and  trust,  to  be  dishonest  in  that  is  peculiarly 
base. 

But,  besides  what  every  body  calls  theft,  there  are 
many  practices,  which  amount  indirectly  to  much 
the  same  thing,  however  disguised  in  the  world  un- 
der gentler  names.  Thus,  in  the  way  of  trade  and 
business :  if  the  seller  puts  off  any  thing  for  better 
than  it  is,  by  false  assertions,  or  deceitful  arts :  if  he 
takes  advantage  of  the  buyer's  ignorance,  or  parti- 
cular necessities,  or  good  opinion  of  him,  to  insist  on 
a  larger  price  for  it  than  the  current  value ;  or  if  he 
gives  less  in  quantity  than  he  professes,  or  is  under- 
stood to  give :  the  frequency  of  some  of  these  things 
cannot  alter  the  nature  of  any  of  them :  no  one  can 
be  ignorant,  that  they  are  wrong,  but  such  as  are 
wilfully  or  very  carelessly  ignorant :  and  the  decla- 
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ratkm  <tf  Scripture  i^ainst  ike  laslt  of  them  is  ex- 
tended, m  the  same  place,  to  «veiy  <oiie  of  the  M£(t 
Thau  shalt  not  have  in  thy  'bag  divers  weights,  a 
great  and  a  smaU:  thou  sJudt  not  have  in  thine  houm 
divers  measures ,  a  great  and  a  snuM.  For  aU  that 
do  such  things,  and  tdl  ihat  do  unrighteousify,  mre  m 
abomination  unto  the  tjord  thy  God*. 

On  the  other  hand :  if  the  buyer  takes  advatfta^^ 
of  his  own  M^eahh,  and  the  poverty  or  present  distr^SB 
of  the  seHer,  to  beat  down  the  price  of  Ins  mevchaa- 
dise  beyond  reason ;  or  if  he  buys  up  the  whofe  «f  a 
commodity,  especially  if  it  be  a  necessary  one,  to 
make  immoderate  gain  of  it;  or  if  he  refuses  or 
neglects  to  pay  for  what  he  hath  bought :  or  delays 
his  payments  beyond  the  time,  within  ^which,  hf 
agreement  or  the  known  course  of  traffic^  they  ougltt 
to  be  made :  all  such  behaviour  is  downright  ii^uMicie 
and  breach  of  God's  law.  For  the  rule  is.  If  than 
sellest  aught  unto  thy  neighbour ,  or  bwyest  ought  ofthj 
neighbours  lumd,  ye  shall  not  oppress  -one  aimther^f. 

Again :  borrowing  on  fraudulent  securities,  or  fiiise 
representations  of  our  circumstances ;  or  without  in- 
tention, or  without  proper  care  afterwards  to  repay; 
preferring  the  gratification  of  our  covetousness,  our 
vanity,  our  voluptuousness,  our  indolence,  befove 
the  satisfying  of  our  just  debts :  all  this  is  pa^Ue 
wickedness.  And  just  as  bad  as  the  contrary  widiDei- 
ness,  of  demanding  exorbitant  interest  for  lendh^to 
ignorant  or  thoughtless  persons ;  or  to  extravagant 
ones,  for  carrying  on  their  extravagance ;  or  to  ae» 
cessitous  ones,  whose  necessities  it  must  continnaftf 
increase,  and  make  their  ruin^  after  a  while,  more 
certain,  more  difficult  to  retrieve,  and  more  hurtfiri 
to  all  with  whom  they  are  concerned.     The  Scripture 

•  Deut.  XXV.  IS— IC.  +  Lev.  xxy.  14. 
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hftth  pariticia!ai)y  forbidden  4t  Sn  ikfe  kust  case,  and 
enjoined  a  i^efj  dxSetent  SMt  of  beiiavtoicr*  Jff^  Ikg 
hroiher  he  waxen  poor,  and  faUen  indecay  with  tkeej 
iken  ifhtdt  thou  relieve  him^  yea,fhoughhe  he  a  Hranger^ 
tof  a  sojourner.  Hum  shalt  not  give  him  thy  mone^ 
^pan  usury,  nor  lend  him  thy  victuals  for  increase  ; 
ikl  fear  thy  God,  that  thy  hrofher  may  dweU  mtik 
Viee*.  And  the  l^utlmist  bath  expressed  ^  two  op* 
fibsite  characters,  on  liiese  occasions,  very  briefly  and 
clearly.  The  wicked  horroweth,  andpayeth  not  again : 
4fut  the  righteous  shewefh  mercy,  and giveth'f. 

Another  crying  iniquity  is,  when  hired  servants, 
lahourers,  or  workmen  of  any  sort,  are  ill  used  in  their 
wages :  whether  by  giving  them  too  little :  or,  which 
is  often  full  as  bad,  deferring  it  too  long.  The  word 
Mf  God  forbids  this  last  in  very  strong  terms.  Thou 
shalt  not  defraud  thy  neighbour,  neither  rob  him  :  the 
Stages  qfhvm  that  is  hired,  shaU  not  abide  with  thee, 
ibeaning,  if  demanded,  or  wanted,  all  night  until  ^he 
moming\.  At  Ms  day  shalt  thou  give  him  his  hire-^ 
neither  thaUthe  sun  go  down  upon  it ;  Jbr^  he  is  poor, 
Wid  setteth  his  heart  upon  it :  lest  he  cry  against  thee 
'unto  the  Lord,  and  it  be  sin  unto  thee\\.  Nsqt,  the  son 
ttf  Sirach  carries  it,  with  reason,  (as  I  observed  to 
you  on  the  sixth  commandment)  further  still.  The 
hread  of  the  needy  is  their  life  :  he  that  d^audeth 
the  labourer  of  his  hire,  is  a  blood^hedder^. 

But,  besides  all  these  instances  of  unrighteousness, 
there  are  many  more  that  are  frequent,  in  all  kinds 
off  contracts.  Driving  bargains,  that  we  know  are 
too  hard ;  or  insisting  rigidly  <m  the  performance  rif 
them,  after  they  appear  to  be  so :  making  no  abate^ 

*  Lev.  XXV.  S5y  &c.  +  Psalm  xxxvii.  21. 

X  Lev.  xix.  13.  §  For— or  wheji. 

II  Deut.xxiv.  15.  f  Ecelus.  xxxiv.  21,  Z%. 
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monts,  when  bad  times,  or  unexpected  losses,  or  other 
alterations  of  circumstances  call  for  them :  not  nip 
quiring  into  the  grounds  of  complaints,  when  theif 
is  a  likelihood  of  their  being  just:  throwing  unrea- 
sonable burthens  upon  others,  merely  because  they 
dare  not  refuse  them:  keeping  them  to  the  very 
words  and  letter  of  an  agreement,  contrary  to  the 
equitable  intention  of  it :  or,  on  the  other  hand,  at 
leging  some  flaw  and  defect  in  form,  to  get  loose  fircm 
an  agreement,  which  ought  to  have  been  strict^ 
observed :  all  these  things  are  grievous  oppression 
And  though  some  of  them  may  not  be  in  the  least 
contrary  to  law,  yet  they  are  utterly  irreconcileaUe 
with  good  conscience.  Human  laws  cannot  provide 
for  all  cases :  and  sometimes  the  vilest  iniquities  may 
be  committed  under  their  authority,  and  by  theif 
means. 

It  is  therefore  a  further  lamentable  breach  of  thii 
commandment,  when  one  person  puts  another  to  the 
charge  and  hazard  of  law  unjustly  or  needlessly ;  or^ 
in  ever  so  necessary  a  law-suit,  occasions  uimecessaij 
expences,  and  contrives  unfair  delays :  in  short,  when 
any  thing  is  done  by  either  party ;  by  the  counsel, 
that  plead  or  advise  in  the  cause,  or  by  the  judge,  who 
determines  it,  contrary  to  real  justice  and  equity. 

Indeed,  when  persons,  by  any  means  whatever, 
withhold  from  another  his  right ;  either  keeping  him 
ignorant  of  it,  or  forcing  him  to  unreasonable  cost  or 
trouble  to  obtain  it ;  this,  in  its  proportion,  is  tlie 
same  kind  of  injury  with  stealing  from  him.  To  se^ 
the  rich  and  great,  in  these  or  any  ways,  bear  hud 
upon  the  poor,  is  very  dreadful :  and  truly  it  is  lit* 
tie,  if  at  all,  less  so,  when  the  lower  sort  of  people 
are  unmerciful,  as  they  are  but  too  often,  one  to 
another.     For,  as  Solomon  observes,  A  poar  man, 
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that  oppresseth  the  poor,  is  like  a  sweeping  rain, 
which  leaveth  no  food  *.  But  if  it  be  a  person  ever 
so  wealthy^  that  is  wronged ;  still  his  wealth  is  his 
own :  and  no  one  can  have  more  right  to  take  the 
least  part  of  it  from  him^  without  his  consent,  than 
to  rob  the  meanest  wretch  in  the  world.  Suppose 
it  be  a  body  or  nimiber  of  men ;  suppose  it  to  be  the 
government,  the  public,  that  is  cheated;  be  it  of 
more  or  less,  be  it  of  so  little  as  not  to  be  sensibly 
missed;  let  the  guilt  be  divided  amongst  ever  so 
many ;  let  the  practice  be  ever  so  common ;  still  it  is 
the  same  crime,  however  it  may  vary  in  degrees: 
and  the  rule  is  without  exception,  that  no  man  go 
beyond,  or  defraud  his  brother  in  any  matter  f. 

It  surely  scarce  needs  to  be  added,  that  whatever 
things  it  is  unlawful  to  do,  it  is  also  unlawful  to  ad- 
vise, encourage,  help,  or  protect  others  in  doing: 
that  buying,  receiving,  or  concealing  stolen  goods, 
knowing  them  to  be  such,  is  becoming  a  partner  in 
the  stealth :  and  that  being  any  way  a  patron,  assist- 
ant, or  tool  of  injustice,  is  no  less  evidently  wrong, 
than  being  the  immediate  and  principal  agent  in  it 

And  as  the  wrongness  of  all  these  things  is  very 
plain,  so  is  the  folly  of  them.  Common  robbers  and 
thieves  are  the  most  miserable  set  of  wretches  upon 
earth:  in  perpetual  danger,  perpetual  frights  and 
alarms ;  obliged  to  support  their  spirits  by  continual 
excesses,  which,  after  the  gay  madness  of  a  few  hours, 
depress  them  to  the  most  painful  lowness ;  confined 
to  the  most  hateful  and  hellish  society ;  very  soon, 
generally  speaking,  betrayed  by  their  dearest  com- 
panions, or  hunted  out  by  vigilant  officers;  then 
shut  up  in  horror,  condemned  to  open  shame,  if  not 
to  an  untimely  death ;  and  the  more  surely  undone 

•  Prov,  xxviii.  3.  t  1  Thesi.  iv,  C. 
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for  ever  in  the^  next  life^,  the  more  insensible  they  aie 
ef  their  sufferings  and  their  sins  in  this. 

Nor  d0  they>  of  whose  guilt  the  law  can  take  little 
Oir  nei  eo^oizance^  escape  a  heavy  and  bitter  sdl^ 
condemnation  from  time  to  time :  nor  usually  the 
bad  opinion  of  the  world ;  which  last  alone  will  fnh 
4uenti|y  do  them  more  harm,  than  any  unfBtir  prao- 
tices  wUl  do  them  good.  But  especially  this  hoUi 
in  the  middle  and  lower,  which  is  vastly  the  largely 
part  of  maidund.  Their  livelihood  depends  chiefty 
on  their  character ;  and  their  character  depends  m 
their  honesty.  This  will  make  amends  for  maay 
Othw  defects ;  but  nothing  will  make  amends  for  the 
want  of  this.  Deceitful  craft  may  seem  perhaps  at 
shorter  method  of  gain,  than  uprightness  and  dili- 
genqa  But  they,  who  get  wickedly,  spend,  for  thc^ 
most  part,  foolishly,  perhaps  wickedly  too :  and  » 
all  that  stays  by  th^  is  their  guilt.  Or  let  them  b« 
ever  so  cunning,  and  appear  for  a  while  to  thrive 
ever  so  fast ;  yet  remember  the  sayings  of  the  wise^ 
ki^g:  An  inheritance  may  be  gotten  hastily  at  tit 
beginning;  but  the  end  thereqf  shall  not  be  blessed K 
Treasures  of  wickedness  profit  nothing :  but  righteomS' 
ness  deliver eth  from  death  j^.  Wealth,  gotten  by  mi* 
mty,  shall  be  diminished:  but  he  thai  gaihereth  by 
labour,  shaU  increaseX-  Or,  should  the  prosperi^ 
of  persons  who  raise  themselves  by  ill  means,  laet 
dB  long  as  their  lives;  yet  their  lives  may  be  cut 
short.  For  what  the  prophet  threatens,  often  cornea 
to  pass,  and  is  always  to  be  feared :  He  thai  get- 
tetk  riches,  and  not  by  right,  shall  lea/De  them  in  (ke 
midst  qf  his  days,  and  at  his  end  shall  be  a  Jhol^ 
But  should  his  days  oia  earth  be  extended  to  tli^ 

•  Prov.  XX.  21.  +  Prov,  X.  a. 

t  Prov.  xui.  U*  ^  Jer.  xvii,  11^ 
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tttmosi ;  yet  tie  sinner,  an  hmdred  yeoFs  old,  shuU 
be  accursed*.  Fm  the  unrightemie  shall  not  inherit 
fhe  kingdom  ef  God\ :  but  the  Lord  is  the  avenger 
ffallsuchX^ 

Let  every  one  therefore  coiisider  seriously^,  m  the 
fbrst  ^aee^  what  this  eommandmeHt  forbidf^ ;  and  ah- 
ataia  from  it  Though  he  fare  more  hardly ;  though 
be  lay  up  less ;  though  he  be  despised  for  his  eou- 
acientiousness^  provided  it  be  a  reasonable  one; 
Burely  it  is  well  worth  while  to  bear  these  things^ 
rather  than  injure  our  fellow-creatures^  and  offend 
^Mir  Maker. 

But  let  us  now  proceed  to  consider, 

II.  What  the  commandment  before  us,  by  conse- 
quence, requires.    And, 

1.  It  requires  restitution  of  whatever  we  have,  at 
any  time,  unjustly  taken  or  detained.  For,  that  being 
in  right  not  our  own,  but  another's ;  keeping  it  is 
continuing  and  carrying  on  the  injustice.  Therefore 
the  prophet  Ezekiel  makes  it  an  express  condition  of 
forgiveness :  J(fthe  wicked  restore  the  pledge,  and  give 
again  that  he  hath  robbed;  thenhe  shaU  surely  live,  h^ 
shall  not  die^.  Nor  was  it  till  Zaccheus  had  engaged 
to  restore  amply  what  he  had  extorted  from  any  one, 
that  our  Saviour  declared,  this  day  is  salvation  come 
to  this  house\\.  So  that  to  think  of  raising  wealth  by 
fraud,  and  then  growing  honest,  is  the  silliest  scheme 
in  the  world :  for  till  we  havecetumed,  or  offered  to 
return,  as  far  as  we  can,  all  that  we  have  got  by  our 
fraud,  we  are  not  honest.  Nay,  suppose  we  have 
spent  and  squandered  it,  stiU  we  remain  debtors  for  it. 
Nay,  suppose  we  got  nothing,  suppose  we  meant  to 
get  nothing,  by  any  wicked  contrivances,  in  which 

*  Isa.  IxT.  20.  f  1  Cor.  vi.  9.  )  1  Thess^  iv.  Q. 

§  Ezek.  xxxm.  15.         ||  Luke  xix.  8,  9. 
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we  have  been  concerned ;  yet  if  we  have  caused 
another's  loss^  any  loss  for  which  money  is  a  proper 
compensation ;  what  we  ought  never  to  have  don^ 
we  ought  to  undo  as  soon  and  as  completely  as  we 
are  able>  however  we  straiten  ourselves  by  it ;  other- 
wise we  come  short  of  making  the  amends,  whidi 
may  justly  be  expected  from  us:  and  while  so  im* 
portant  a  part  of  repentance  is  wanting,  to  demons 
strate  the  sincerity  of  the  rest,  we  cannot  hope  to  be 
accepted  with  God. 

2.  This  commandment  also  requires  industry: 
without  which,  the  generality  of  persons  cannot 
maintain  themselves  honestly.  Therefore  St.  Paul 
directs :  Let  him  that  stole,  steal  no  more :  but  rather 
let  him  (and  certainly,  by  consequence,  every  one 
else  that  needs)  labour,  working  with  his  hands  the 
thing  which  is  good  *.  And  each  of  them  is  to  labour, 
not  only  for  himself,  but  his  family  also,  if  he  hath 
one :  both  for  their  present,  and  if  possible,  their 
future  maintenance,  in  case  of  sickness,  accidents,  or 
old  age.  For  as  they,  who  belong  to  him,  have,  both 
by  nature  and  by  law,  a  claim  to  support  from  him, 
if  they  need  it,  and  he  can  give  it ;  neglecting  to 
make  due  provision  for  them  is  wronging  them ;  and 
throwing  either  them  or  himself  upon  others,  when 
he  may  avoid  it,  or  however  might  have  avoided  it,  by 
proper  diligence,  is  wronging  others.  For  which 
reason  the  same  Apostle  commanded  likewise,  that  tf 
any  one  wotdd  not  work,  neither  s]u>uld  he  eat'\. 

In  order  to  be  Just  therefore,  be  industrious :  and 
doubt  not  but  you  will  find  it,  after  a  while  at  least, 
by  much  the  most  comfortable,  as  well  as  Christian 
way  of  getting  a  livelihood.  It  is  a  way,  that  no  one 
ought  to  think  beneath  him.     For  better  is  he  that 

•  Eph.  iv.  28.  t  2  Thess.  iii.  10. 
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laboureth,  and  aboundeth  in  all  things ;  tlian  he  that 
hooHeth  himseff,  and  wanteth  bread*.  It  is  the  best 
preservative^  that  can  be,  from  bad  company,  and 
bad  courses.  It  procures  the  good  will  and  good 
word  of  mankind.  It  exempts  persons  from  the  con- 
tempt and  reproach  of  which  those  have  bitter  ex- 
perience, who  make  a  dependent  state  their  choice. 
'Bagging  is  sweet  in  the  mouth  of  t/ie  shameless :  hut  in 
Ms  belly  there  shall  bum  a  fire  •\.  Very  different  from 
fhis,  is  the  case  of  the  industrious.  Their  minds  are 
•t  ease :  their  bodies  are  usually  healthy :  their  time 
is  employed  as  they  know  it  should :  what  they  get 
they  enjoy  with  a  good  conscience,  and  it  wears 
well.  Nor  do  only  the  fruits  of  their  labour  delight 
them:  but  even  labour  itself  becomes  pleasant  to 
them. 

'  And  though  persons  of  higher  condition  are  not 
bound  to  work  with  their  hands ;  yet  they  also  must 
be  diligent  in  other  ways :  in  the  business  of  their 
offices  and  professions ;  or,  if  they  have  none,  yet  in 
the  care  of  their  families  and  affairs.  Else  the  former 
win  be  ill-governed,  wicked,  and  miserable  s  and  the 
latter  soon  run  into  such  disorder,  as  will  almost  force 
them,  either  to  be  unjust  to  their  creditors,  and  those 
for  whom  nature  binds  them  to  provide ;  or  to  be 
guilty  of  mean  and  dishonourable  actions  of  more 
kinds  than  one,  to  avoid  these  and  other  disagreeable 
consequences  of  their  supineness.  Besides,  as  the 
upper  part  of  the  world  are  peculiarly  destined  by 
F^vidence  to  be  in  one  way  or  another  extensively 
useful  in  society :  such  of  them  as  are  not,  defraud  it 
of  the  service  they  owe  it,  and  therefore  break  this 
commandment.  But, 
•    8.  To  observe  it  well,  frugality  must  be  joined  with 

♦  Ecchis.  X.  «7.  t  Ecdus.  xl.  30. 
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industry :  else  it  will  be  labour  in  vain.  For  unwise 
expensiveness  will  dissipate  whatever  the  utmost 
diligence  can  acquire.  But  if  idleness  be  added  to 
extravagance^  that  brings  on  quick  ruin.  And  if 
intemperance  and  debauchery  go  along  with  thei% 
the  case  is  then  come  to  its  extremity.  Every  one 
therefore,  who  desires  to  approve  himself  honest» 
should  be  careful  to  live  within  the  bounds  of  his  ibk 
come,  so  as  to  have  something  in  readiness  againfl( 
the  time  of  inability  and  unforeseen  events.  Bi4 
they  who  have,  or  design  to  have  families,  shoulil 
endeavom*  to  live  a  good  deal  within  those  bounds^ 
And  whoever  spends  upon  himself,  or  throws  awiQf 
upon  any  other  person  or  thing,  more  than  he.  can 
prudently  afford,  (whatever  false  names  of  praise,  a| 
elegance,  generosity,  good-nature,  may  be  given  tp 
this  indiscretion)  will  be  led,  before  he  is  aware,  to 
distress  himself,  perhaps  many  more;  and  be  too 
probably  driven  at  last  to  repair,  as  well  as  he  caD, 
by  wickedness,  the  breaches,  which  he  hath  made  by 
foUy. 

4.  This  commandment  requires,  in  the  last  plac^ 
that  we  neither  deny  ourselves,  nor  those  who  belong 
to  us,  what  is  fit  for  our  and  their  station,  which  in 
one  kind  of  robbery ;  nor  omit  to  relieve  the  poor 
according  to  our  ability,  which  is  another  kind.  For 
whatever  we  enjoy  of  worldly  plenty  is  given  us  in 
trust,  that  we  should  take  our  own  share  with  mode- 
ration, and  distribute  out  the  remainder  with  libera- 
lity. And  as  they,  who  have  but  little,  will,  most  Gf 
all  of  them,  at  one  time  or  another,  find  those  who 
have  less ;  very  few,  if  any,  are  exempted  from  giving 
some  alms.  And  whoever  either  penuriously  or 
thoughtlessly  neglects  his  proper  share  of  this  doty, 
is  unjust  to  his  Maker  and  his  fellow-creatures  toa 
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For  the  good,  which  God  hath  placed  in  our  hands 
for  the  poor^  is  undoubtedly^  as  the  Scripture  declares 
it,  their  date.  He  hath  given  them  no  right  to  seize 
H :  but  he  hath  bound  us  not  to  withhold  *  it  from 
y  them, 

%  And  now^  having  finished  the  two  heads  proposed^ 
\  I  shall  only  addj  that  by  observing  these  directions 
b  from  a  principle  of  Christian  faith ;  and  teaching  all 
mder  our  care  to  observe  them  from  the  same ;  the 
r  in  this  world  may  be  rich  towards  God\ :  and 
rich  may  tretutare  vp  in  store  for  themselves  a  good 
_  against  the  time  to  come,  which  will  eni^ble 

^fhem  to  lay  hold  on  eternal  UfeX* 

\      •  Prov.  iiU  27.  +  Luke  xii.  21.  t  1  Tim.  ▼!.  19. 
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NINTH  COMMANDMENT. 

The  ninth  commandment  is  connected  with  ev(fly' 
one  of  the  four  which  precede  it.  For  neither  tli^ 
duties  of  superiors  and  inferiors^  nor  those  amongst 
equals^  could  be  tolerably  practised ;  neither  the  liyes 
of  men^  nor  their  happiness  in  the  nearest  relation  of 
life^  nor  their  possessions  and  properties^  could  ever 
be  secure ;  if  they  were  left  exposed  to  those  injuries 
of  a  licentious  tongue^  which  are  here  prohibited. 
This  commandment  therefore  was  intended^  partly  to 
strengthen  the  foregoing  ones ;  and  partly  also,  to 
make  prov'  for  every  person's  just  character  on 
^ts  own  ^unt,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  eonse- 
.^.  For,  independently  on  these,  we  have  by 
nature  (and  with  reason)  a  great  concern  about  our 
reputations.  And  therefore  the  precept,  Thau  skdt 
Tiot  hear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbour,  is,  in  all 
views,  of  much  importance. 

The  crime,  at  which  these  words  principally  and 
most  expressly  point,  is  giving  false  evidence  in  any 
cause  or  trial.  And  as,  in  such  cases,  evidence  hatii 
always  been  given  upon  oath ;  this  commandment, 
so  far,  is  the  same  with  the  third :  only  there,  par- 
jury  is  forbidden,  as  impiety  against  God ;  here,  as 
ii\jurious  to  men.     Now  we  are  guilty  of  this  sin,  it 
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in  bearing  witness^  we  affirm  that  we  know  or  believe 
any  things  which  we  do  not ;  or  deny  that  we  know 
or  believe  any  thing  which  we  do ;  or  either  affirm  or 
deny  more  positively^  than  we  have  good  groimds. 
Nay^  if  we  only  stifle^  by  our  silence^  any  fact^  whi(;h 
is  material,  though  we  are  not  examined  particularly 
about  it;  still  when  we  have  sworn  in  general  to 
ipeak  the  whole  truth,  we  bear  false  witness,  if  we 
-designedly  avoid  it ;  especially  after  being  asked,  ii 
-we  are  able  to  say  any  thing  besides,  relative  to  the 
•point  in  question.  For  hiding  the  truth  may  as  to- 
taDy  mislead  those  who  are  to  judge,  as  telling  an 
imbruth.  Indeed,  if  by  any  means  whatever  we  dis- 
guise the  real  state  of  the  case,  instead  of  relating  it 
in  the  fairest  and  plainest  manner  that  we  can :  we 
evidently  transgress  the  intent  of  this  commandment. 
And  by  doing  it,  the  good  name,  the  property,  .the 
Ihrelihood,  the  life  of  an  innocent  person,  may  be 
taken  away ;  the  advantages  of  society  defeated,  nay^ 
perverted  into  mischiefs,  and  the  very  bonds  of  ^t 
dissolved.  Therefore  the  rule  of  the  Mosaic  law  is : 
J^afdUe  mtness  rise  up  against  any  man,  and  testffff 
agaimst  his  brother  that  which  is  wrong;  then  shall 
fe  do  unto  him,  as  he  had  thought  to  have  done  unto 
kU  hrother,  and  thine  eye  shall  not  pity*.  With  us, 
indeed,  the  punishment  extends  not  so  far.  But 
however  mild  such  persons  may  find  the  penalties  of 
human  laws  to  be,  or  how  artfully  soever  they  may 
evade  them;  God  hath  declared,  A  false  witness 
shall  not  he  unpunished:  and  he  that  speaketh  lies 
shall  not  escape^. 

The  commandment  saith  only,  that  we  shall  not 
bear  false  witness  against  our  neighbour :  but  in  ef- 
fect it  binds  us  equally  not  to  l>ear  false  witness  for 

•  Dcut.  xix.  16—21.  f  Prov.  aux.  5. 
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him.  For  in  all  trials  of  property,  bearing  witnev 
for  one  party  is  bearing  witness  against  the  othcn 
And  in  all  trials  for  crimes,  false  evidence,  to  the  ad* 
vantage  of  the  person  accused,  is  to  the  disadvantage 
and  ruin  of  right  and  truth,  of  public  safety  and 
peace ;  by  concealing  and  encouraging  what  ought 
to  be  detected  and  punished. 

It  being  thus  criminal  to  bear  £edse  witness;  k 
must  be  criminal  also  to  draw  persons  into  the  co» 
mission  of  so  great  a  sin,  by  gifts,  or  promises,  m 
threatenings,  or  any  other  method.  And,  in  its  de- 
gree, it  must  be  criminal  to  bring  a  false  aceoMh 
tion,  or  false  action,  against  any  one ;  or  to  make  any 
sort  of  demand,  for  which  there  is  no  reasonaMe 
ground. 

Nay  further,  however  favourably  persons  are  i^ 
to  think  of  the  defendant's  side ;  yet  to  defend  omi- 
selves  against  justice,  or  even  to  delay  it  by  nnfidr 
methods,  is  very  wicked.  For  it  ought  to  take  place ; 
and  the  sooner  the  better.  Still,  both  the  professors 
of  the  law,  and  others,  may  unquestionably  say  and 
do,  for  a  doubtful  or  a  bad  cause,  whatever  can  be 
said  with  truth,  or  done  with  equity :  for  otherwise 
it  might  be  thought  still  worse  than  it  is ;  and  treated 
worse  than  it  deserves.  But  if  they  do,  in  any  cause, 
what  in  reason  ought  not  to  be  done ;  if  they  use 
or  suggest  indirect  methods  of  defeating  the  intent 
of  the  law ;  if  by  false  colours  and  glosses,  by  terri- 
fying or  confounding  witnesses,  by  calumniating  or 
ridicuhng  the  adverse  party,  they  endeavour  to  make 
justice  itself  an  instrument  for  patronizing  injustice; 
this  is  turning  judgement  into  gaU,  as  the  Scriptuie 
expresses  it,  and  the  fruit  of  righteousness  into 
hemlock*. 

•  Amos  Ti.  13. 
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But  in  a  still  higher  degree  is  it  so^  if  judges  or 
jurymen  are  influenced,  in  giving  their  sentence  or 
verdict,  by  interest,  relation,  friendship,  hatred,  com- 
passion, party ;  by  any  thing,  but  the  nature  of  the 
case,  as  it  fairly  appears  to  them.  For  designedly 
making  a  false  determination,  is  completing  all  the 
mischief,  which  bearing  false  witness  only  attempts. 
And,  in  a  word,  whoever  any  way  promotes  what  is 
wrong,  or  obstructs  what  is  right,  partakes  in  the 
same  Mn :  be  it  either  of  the  parties,  their  evidences 
or  agents ;  be  it  the  highest  magistrate,  or  the  lowest 
iifficer. 

But  persons  may  break  this  commandment,  not  only 
in  judicial  proceedings ;  but  often  full  as  grievously, 
in  common  discourse :  by  raising,  spreading,  or 
countenancing  false  reports  against  others ;  or  such, 
as  they  have  no  sufficient  cause  to  think  true; 
which  is  the  case,  in  part  at  least,  of  most  reports : 
by  misrepresenting  their  circumstances  in  the  world 
to  their  prejudice ;  or  speaking  without  foundation, 
to  the  disadvantage  of  their  persons,  understandings, 
JU^omplishments,  temper,  or  conduct;  whether 
charging  them  with  faults  and  imperfections,  which 
die  not  belong  to  them ;  or  taking  from  them  good 
qualities  and  recommendations,  which  do ;  or  aggra- 
vating the  former,  or  diminishing  the  latter :  deter- 
mining their  characters  from  a  single  bad  action  or 
two ;  fixing  ill  names  on  things,  which  are  really  vir- 
tuous or  innocent  in  them ;  imputing  their  laudable 
behaviour  to  blameable  or  worthless  motives;  making 
no  allowance  for  the  depravity  or  weakness  of  human 
nature,  strength  of  temptation,  want  of  instruction, 
wicked  insinuations,  vicious  examples.  And  in  all 
these  ways,  persons  may  be  injured,  either  by  open 
public  assertions ;  or  more  dangei'ously  perhaps,  by 

12 
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secret  whispers,  which  they  have  no  opportunity  of 
contradicting.  The  scandal  may  b^  accompanied 
with  strong  expressions  of  hoping  it  id  not  true,  or 
being  very  sorry  for  it;  and  warm  declarations  of 
great  good  will  to  the  party,  whom  it  concerns :  all 
which  may  serve  only  to  give  it  a  more  unsuspected 
credit.  Nay,  it  may  be  conveyed  very  effectuaDy 
in  dark  hints,  expressive  gestures,  or  even  affected 
silence.  And  these,  as  they  may  be  pqually  m»- 
chievous,  are  not  less  wicked,  for  being  more  cow- 
ardly and  more  artful,  methods  of  defamation. 

Further  yet :  speaking  or  intimating  things  to  any 
person's  disadvantage,  though  they  be  true,  is  seldom 
innocent.    For  it  usually  proceeds  from  bad  princi- 
ples :  revenge,  envy,  malice,  pride,  censoriousness ; 
unfair  zeal  for  some  private  or  party  interest ;  or  at 
best,  from  a  desire  of  appearing  to  know  more  than 
others,   or  mere  impertinent  fondness  of  talking. 
Now  these  are  wretched  ibotives  for  publishing  what 
will  be  hurtful  to  one  of  our  brethren.     Sometimes 
indeed  bad  characters  and  bad  actions  ought  to  be 
known:  but  much  oftener  not,  or  not  to  all  the 
world,  or  not  by  our  means.    And  we  have  need  to 
be  very  careful  from  what  inducements  we  act  in 
such  a  case.     Sometimes  again  things  are  known  al- 
ready ;  or  soon  will  be  known,  let  us  be  ever  so  silent 
about  them :  and  then,  to  be  sure,  we  are  at  more 
liberty.     But  even  then,  to  take  a  pleasure  in  relating 
the  faults  of  others  is  by  no  means  right.     And  to 
reveal  them,  when  they  can  be  hid,  unless  a  very 
considerable  reason  require  it,  is  extremely  wrong. 

Indeed  we  should  be  cautious,  not  only  what 
harm,  but  what  good  we  say  of  others.  For  speak- 
ing too  highly  of  their  characters  or  circumstances, 
or  praising  them  in  any  respect  beyond  truth,  is 
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hearmg  fahe  wiiness  about  them^  which  may  some- 
times turn  against  them :  and  may  often  mislead 
those,  to  whom  we  exalt  them  thus ;  and  produce 
grievously  bad  consequences  of  many  kinds.  But 
the  other  is  much  the  more  common,  and  usually  the 
more  hurtful,  extrema 

We  all  think  it  an  injury,  in  the  tenderest  part, 
when  bad  impressions  are  made  on  others  concerning 
us ;  and  therefore  should  conscientiously  avoid  doing 
the  same  injury  to  others.     Making  them  designedly, 
without  cause,  is  inexcusable  wickedness.   And  even 
where  we  intend  no  harm,  we  may  do  a  great  deal. 
Whatever  hurts,  in  «ny  respect,  the  reputation  of 
persons,  always  gives  them  great  pain,  and  often  doth 
them  great  prejudice,  even  in  their  most  important 
concerns.     For  indeed  almost  every  thing  in  this 
world  depends  on  character.    And  when  once  that 
hath  suffered  an  imputation ;  for  the  most  part^ 
neither  the  persons  calumniated,  be  they  ever  so  in* 
nocent,  can  recover  it  completely  by  their  own  en- 
deavours,.  nor  the  persons  who  have  wronged  them, 
*  be  they  ever  so  desirous,  restore  it  fully  to  its  former 
state :  though  certainly  they,  who  rob  others  of  their 
good  name,  or  even  without  design  asperse  it,  are  full 
as  much  boimd  to  make  restitution  for  that,  as  for 
any  other  damage,  which  they  cause.    But  were  they 
not  to  hurt  at  all  the  person  against  whom  they  speak, 
still  they  hurt  themselves,  and  lessen  the  power  of 
doing  good  in  the  world ;  they  often  hurt  their  inno- 
cent fiunilies  by  the  provocations  which  they  give  ; 
they  grieve  their  friends ;  they  set  a  mischievous  ex- 
ample in  society;  and,  if  they  profess  any  religion, 
bring  a  dreadful  reproach  upon  it,  by  a  temper  and 
behaviour  so  justly  hateful  to  mankind. 

It  will  easily  be  understood,  that,  next  to  the  raisers 
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and  spreaders  of  ill  reports,  they  who  encourage  per- 
sons of  that  kdndj  hj  hearkening  to  them  with  plea- 
sure>  and  by  readiness  of  belief  in  what  they  say,  con- 
tradict the  intention  of  this  commandment.  Indeed 
we  ought,  fiEu:  from  countenancing  scandal  and  de- 
traction, to  express,  in  all  proper  ways,  our  dislike  of 
it:  show  the  uncertainty,  the  improbability,  the 
falsehood,  if  we  can,  of  injurious  rumours ;  oppose 
the  divulging  even  of  truths  that  are  uncharitable ; 
and  set  a  pattern  of  giving  every  one  his  just  praise. 

It  must  now  be  observed  further,  that  though  un- 
doubtedly those  falsehoods  are  the  worst,  which  hurt 
others  the  most  directly,  yet  falsehoods  in  general  are 
hurtful  and  wrong.  And  therefore  lying ;  all  use 
either  of  words  or  actions  of  known  settled  import, 
with  purpose  to  deceive;  is  unlawful.  And  those 
offences  of  this  kind,  which  may  seem  the  most  harm- 
less, have  yet  commonly  great  evil  in  them.  Lying 
destroys  the  very  end  of  speech,  and  leads  us  into 
perpetual  mistakes,  by  the  very  means  which  God 
intended  should  lead  us  into  truth.  It  puts  an  end 
to  all  the  pleasure,  all  the  benefit,  all  the  safety  of 
conversation.  Nobody  can  know,  on  what  or  whom 
to  depend.  For  if  one  person  may  lie,  why  not 
another  7  and  at  this  rate,  no  justice  can  be  done,  no 
wickedness  be  prevented  or  punished,  no  business  go 
forward.  All  these  mischiefs  will  equally  follow,  \ 
whether  untruths  be  told  in  a  gross  barefaced  man- 
ner, or  disguised  under  equivocations,  quibbles,  and 
evasions.  The  sin  therefore  is  as  great  in  one  case 
as  the  other.  And  it  is  so  great  in  both,  that  no  suf- 
ficient excuses  can  ever  be  made  for  it  in  either, 
though  several  are  often  pleaded. 

Many  persons  imagine,  that  when  they  have  com- 
mitted a  fault,  it  is  very  pardonable  to  conceal  it  uu- 
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deraUe.  But  some  &ult8  ought  not  to  be  concealed 
at  an ;  and  none  by  this  method :  which  is  com^ 
mitting  two^  instead  of  one :  and  the  second  not  un* 
commonly  worse  than  the  first.  An  ingenuous  con- 
fession will  be  likely,  in  most  cases,  to  procure  an 
easy  pardon :  but  a  lie  is  a  monstrous  aggravation  of 
an  offence ;  and  persisting  in  a  lie  can  very  hardly  be 
forgiven.  But  above  aU,  if  any  persons,  to  hide  what 
they  have  done  amiss  themselves,  are  so  vile  as  to 
throw  the  blame  or  the  suspicion  of  it  upon  another ; 
this  is  the  height  of  wickedness.  And  therefore  par- 
ticularly all  children  and  servants,  who  are  chiefly 
tempted  to  excuse  themselves  by  telling  fidsehoods, 
ought  to  undergo  any  thing,  rather  than  be  guflty  of 
such  a  sin.  And  on  the  other  hand,  all  parents, 
masters,  and  mistresses,  ought  to  beware  of  punish- 
ing them  too  severely  for  their  other  offences :  lest 
they  drive  them  into  a  habit  of  this  terrible  one. 

Some  again  plead  for  making  free  with  truth,  that 
they  do  it  only  in  jest  But  these  jests  of  theirs 
often  occasion  great  uneasiness  and  disquiet ;  and 
sometimes  other  very  serious  bad  consequences.  The 
Scripture  therefore  hath  passed  a  severe  censure  upon 
them.  As  a  madnum  who  casteth firebrands,  arrows, 
and  death;  so  is  the  man  that  deceiveth  his  neighbour, 
andsaith.  Am  I  not  in  sport  ^  ?  To  give  another  per- 
son vexation,  or  make  him  appear  contemptible, 
though  in  a  slight  instance,  is  by  no  means  innocent 
sport.  ^  And  besides,  to  speak  falsehood  on  any  occa- 
sion is  a  dangerous  introduction  to  speaking  it  on 
ihore,  if  not  all,  occasions.  For  if  so  trifling  a  mo- 
tive as  a  jest  will  prevail  on  us  to  violate  truth,  how 
can  we  be  expected  to  withstand  more  weighty 
temptations  ? 

•  Pfov.  xxvi.  13, 1^. 
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.  However,  it  may  perhaps  at  least  be  thought,  that 
lying  to  prevent  mischief  and  do  good,  must  be  per- 
mitted. But  the  Scripture  expressly  forbids  us  to  do 
evil  that  good  may  come  *.  And  they,  who  allow 
themselves  in  it,  will  usually  be  discovered  and  lose 
their  end :  or,  if  not,  will  never  know  where  to  stop. 
They  will  be  enticed  by  degrees  to  think  every  thing 
good,  that  serves  their  turn,  let  others  think  it  ever 
so  bad :  those  others  again  will  think  themselves  au- 
thorized by  such  examples  to  take  the  same  liberties ; 
and  thus  all  trust  and  probity  will  be  lost  among 
men:  a  much  greater  evil,  than  any  good,  which 
fidsehood  may  do  now  and  then,  will  ever  com- 
pensate. 

And  if  telling  lies,  even  from  these  plausible  in- 
ducements, be  so  bad ;  what  must  it  be,  when  they 
proceed  from  less  excusable  ones,  as  desire  of  pro* 
moting  our  own  interest,  or  that  of  our  party ;  and 
how  completely  detestable,  when  we  are  prompted  to 
them  by  malice,  or  undue  resentment,  or  any  other 
totally  wicked  principle ! 

Nor  is  the  practice  less  imprudent,  than  it  is  \at 
lawful.  Some  indeed  lie  to  raise  their  characters,  as 
others  do  to  gain  their  points.  But  both  act  very 
absurdly.  For  they  miss  of  their  purpose  intirely, 
as  soon  as  they  are  found  out:  and  all  liars  are 
found  out :  immediately,  for  the  most  part ;  but  in 
a  while  without  fail.  And  after  that,  every  body 
despises  and  hates  them :  even  when  they^  speak 
truth,  nobody  knows  how  to  credit  them ;  and  so, 
by  aiming  wickedly  at  some  little  advantage  for  the 
present,  they  put  themselves  foolishly  under  the 
greatest  disadvantage  in  the  world  ever  after.  The 
lip  of  truth  shall  he  established  for  ever :  bid  a  lying 
tongue  is  but  for  a  moment  f.     Beware  then  of  the 

•  Roiii.iii.  8.  f  Prov.  xii.  19, 
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least  beginning  of  a  practice  that  will  be  sure  to  end 
ill.  For  if  you  venture  upon  falsehood  at  all^  it  will 
grow  upon  you,  and  entangle  you ;  and  bring  you 
to  shame,  to  punishment,  to  ruin.  And,  besides 
what  you  will  suffer  by  it  here,  your  portion,  unless 
you  repent  very  deeply,  and  amend  very  thoroughly, 
will  be  with  the  father  of  lies  hereafter.  For  into  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem  shall  in  no  wise  enter  whosoever 
worketh  abomination,  or  maketh  a  lie  *.  Lying  Ups 
are  abomination  to  the  Lord:  hut  they  that  deal  truly, 
are  his  delight  f. 

There  is  yet  another  sort  of  falsehood,  often  full  as 
bad  as  affirming  what  we  do  not  think ;  I  mean^ 
promising  what  we  do  not  intend ;  or  what  we  ne- 
glect afterwards  to  perform,  so  soon,  or  so  fully  as 
we  ought.  Whoever  hath  promised,  hath  made  him- 
self a  debtor ;  and,  unless  he  be  punctual  in  his  pay- 
ment, commits  an  injustice;  which  in  many  cases 
may  be  of  very  pernicious  consequence. 

Now  in  order  to  secure  this  great  point  of  speaking 
truth ;  besides  considering  carefully  and  frequently 
the  before-mentioned  evils  of  departing  from  it,  we 
should  be  attentive  also  to  moderate  the  quantity  of 
our  discourse,  lest  we  fall  into  falsehood  unawares. 
For  in  the  multitude  of  words  there  wanteth  not  sin : 
hut  he  that  refraineth  his  lips  is  wise  X-  Persons,  who 
suffer  themselves  to  run  on  heedlessly  in  talk,  just  as 
their  present  humour  disposes  them,  or  the  present 
company  will  be  best  pleased ;  or  who  will  say  al- 
most any  thing,  rather  than  say  nothing ;  must  be 
perpetually  transgressing  some  of  the  duties  compre- 
hended under  this  commandment ;  which  yet  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  not  to  transgress.  For,  with 
respect  to  the  concerns  of  this  world,  He  that  loveth 

•  Rev.  xxi.  27.  +  Prov.  xii.  22.  J  Prov.  x.  19. 
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Ufe^  €md  would  see  good  days,  let  him  refrain  his  tongue 
from  evil;  and  his  lips  that  they  speak  no  guile*.  Andl 
as  to  our  eternal  state  in  the  next.  If  any  man  seem 
to  be  religious,  and  hridleth  not  his  tongue,  that  man*s 
religion  is  vain -[. 

*  Ptahn  xzzW.  12, 13.  f  James  i.  26. 
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TENTH  COMMANDMENT. 

f^R  are  now  come  to  the  tenth  and  last  command- 
ent ;  which  is  by  the  church  of  Rome  absurdly 
[yided  into  two^  to  keep  up  the  number^  after  join- 
g  the  first  and  second  into  one,  contrary  to  ancient 
ithority,  Jewish  and  Christian.  How  the  mistake 
as  originally  made,  is  hard  to  say :  but  undoubtedly 
ley  retain  and  defend  it  the  more  earnestly,  in 
der  to  pass  over  the  second  commandment,  as  only 
irt  of  the  first,  without  any  distinct  meaning  of 
3  own.  And  accordingly  many  of  their  devotional 
)oks  omit  it  intirely.  But  that  these  two  ought 
)t  to  be  thus  joined  and  confounded,  I  have  shewn 
m  already.  And  that  this,  now  before  us,  ought 
)t  to  be  divided,  is  extremely  evident :  for  it  is 
le  single  prohibition  of  all  unjust  desires.  And  if 
ckoning  up  the  several  prohibited  objects  of  desire 
akes  it  more  than  one  commandment ;  for  the  same 
ason  it  will  be  more  than  two.  For  there  are  six 
ings  forbidden  in  it  particularly,  besides  all  the 
st,  that  are  forbidden  in  general.  And  moreover, 
this  be  two  commandments,  which  is  the  first  of 
lem  ?  For  in  Exodus  it  begins,  TJum  ahaU  not  covet 
y  neighboufs  house:  but  in  Deuteronomy,  Thou 
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shalt  Tiot  covet  thy  neigbouf^s  wife.  And  accordingly 
some  of  their  books  of  devotion  make  the  former, 
some  the  latter  of  these^  the  ninth  *.  Surely  the  or- 
der of  the  words  would  never  have  been  changed  thus 
in  Scripture^  had  there  been  two  commandments  in 
them  t :  but  being  one,  it  is  no  way  material,  whidi 
part  is  named  first.  I  say  no  more  therefore  on  M 
clear  a  point :  but  proceed  to  explain  this  precept 
of  not  coveting  what  is  our  neighbour's. 

The  good  things  of  this  life  being  the  gifts  of  God,  > 
for  which  all  are  to  be  thankful  to  him;  desiring,  • 
with  due  moderation  and  submission,  a  comfortable  S 
share  of  them,  is  very  natural  and  right.    Wishinlfi 
that  our  share  were  better,  is,  in  the  case  of  many 
persons,  so  &x  from  a  sin,  that  endeavouring  dili* 
gently  to  make  it  better  is  part  of  their  duty.  Wish- ' 
ing  it  were  equal  to  that  of  such  another  is  not  wish- ' 
ing  ill  to  him,  but  only  well  to  ourselves.    And  seek-  ' 
ing  to  obtain  what  belongs  to  another  may,  in  pro* 
per  circumstances,  be  perfectly  innocent    We  may 
really  have  occasion  for  it ;  he  may  be  well  able  to 
bestow  it ;  or  he  may  have  occasion  for  something  of 

.  *  Their  manual  of  prayers  in  English,  1725,  puts,  Thou  thaU  noi 
covet  thy  neighbour's  mfet  for  the  ninth.  But  in  the  office  of  the  Vir* 
gin,  both  Latin  and  English,  called  the  Primer,  1717,  Thou  shaUnol 
covet  thy  neighbour's  house,  is  the  ninth. 

t  Indeed  the  Vatican  copy  of  the  Septuagint  in  Exodus  plifltib 
Thou  shaU  not  commit  adultery,  before  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder.  And  . 
so  do  Mark  x.  19.  Luke  xviii.  20.  Rom.  xiii.  9.  and  Philo,  and  part 
of  the  Fathers.  But  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan,  and  all  translalioni 
except  the  Septuagint,  and  even  that  in  Deuteronomy,  and  I^bdietfl' 
most  copies  of  it  in  Exodus,  and  Matth.  xix.  18.  And  Josephus^  aai 
another  part  of  the  Fathers,  keep  the  now  common  order.  And  Ckt 
Evangelists  did  not  intend  to  observe  the  original  order ;  for  thej 
put.  Honour  thy  father,  &c  last.  And  St.  Paul  doth  not  say,  that  he 
intended  to  observe  it.  This  therefore  is  not  a  parallel  case  to  Ask 
of  the  tenth  commandment. 
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6urs  in  return.  And  on  these  mutual  wants  of  men 
all  commerce  and  trade  is  founded :  which  God/ with* 
out  question^  designed  should  be  carried  on ;  because 
he  hath  made  all  countries  abound  in  some  things^ 
and  left  them  deficient  in  others. 

Not  every  sort  of  desires  therefore^  but  unfit  and 
immoderate  desires  only^  are  forbidden  by  the  words. 
Thorn  shaU  not  covet.  And  these  are  sudi  as  follow. 
First,  if  our  neighbour  cannot  lawfuUy  part  with  his 
j^roperty,  nor  we  lawfully  receive  it,  and  yet  we 
want  to  have  it.  One  instance  of  this  kind  is  ex<* 
pressed,  T6ou  shaU  not  covet  thy  neighbour's  wtfe. 
Another  is,  if  we  want  a  person  who  possesses  any 
tiling  in  trust,  or  under  certain  limitations,  to  give  or 
neD  it  in  breach  of  that  trust  or  those  limitations.  Or 
if  he  can  part  with  it,  but  is  not  willing :  and  we  en* 
tertain  thoughts  of  acquiring  it  by  force  or  fraud,  or 
Off  being  revenged  on  him  for  his  refusal :  this  is  also 
liighly  blameable :  for  why  should  he  not  be  left  qui- 
etly free  master  of  his  own  ?  Indeed  barely  pressing 
nnd  importuning  persons,  contrary  to  their  interest, 
oir  even  their  inclinations  only,  is  in  some  degree 
Wrong :  for  it  is  one  way  of  extorting  things  from 
them ;  or  however,  of  giving  them  trouble,  where 
We  have  no  right  to  give  it* 

But  though  we  keep  our  desires  ever  so  much  to 
Ourselves,  they  may  notwithstanding  be  very  sinful. 
And  such  they  are  particularly,  if  they  induce  us  to 
tnvy  others ;  that  is,  to  be  uneasy  at  their  imagined 
Superior  happiness,  to  wish  them  ill,  or  take  pleasure 
in  any  harm  which  befals  them.  For  this  turn  of 
mind  win  prompt  us  to  do  them  ill,  if  we  can :  as^ 
indeed  a  great  part  of  the  mischief  that  is  done  in  the 
World,  and  some  of  the  worst  of  it,  arises  frt)m  hence. 
Wrath  is  cruel,  and  anger  is  outrageous:  hut  who  is^ 

YOls.  VI.  V 
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Me  to  stand  f^amit  ewcy^l  Aco6rdiii^y  we  find  il 
joined,  in  the  New  Testament  with  strtfe,  railmg^ 
pofiimee,  sedUion,  murder  ^  catiftisiam,  and  everf  emi 
work-f.  But  were  it  to  produce  no  mischief  to  dmt 
neighbour^  yet  it  is  the  directly  opposite  dispositisa 
to  that  love  of  him^  which  is  the  second  great 
precept  of  Christ's  religion.  Nay,  indeed  it  idaj 
serves  in  some  respects,  to  be  reckoned  the  woitt 
of  ill-natured  sins.  The  revengeful  man  pleada  M 
himsdf  some .  injury  attempted  against  him :  bul 
the  envious  person  bears  unprovoked  malice  to  thoa^ 
who  have  done  him  neither  wrong  nor  harm,  ^^^^Mf 
because  he  fancies  them  to  be,  in  this  or  that  M 
stance,  very  happy.  And  why  should  they  not^  .if 
ihey  can ;  as  he  certainly  would,  if  he  could  ?  For  Urn 
prosperity  of  bad  people^  it  must  be  confessed^  wtt 
have  reason  to  be  so  far  sorry,  as  they  are  likely  to  ds 
hurt  by  it  But  to  desire  their  fidl,  rather  than  thds 
amendment ;  to  desire  what  may  be  grievous  to  anjjf 
persons,  not  from  good-will  to  mankind,  but  from 
ill-will  to  them :  to  wish  any  misfortune  even  to  out 
competitors  and  rivals,  merely  because  they  am 
such ;  or  because  they  have  succeeded,  and  enjof 
what  we  aimed  at ;  is  extremely  imcharitable  and  m 
human.  It  is  a  temper  that  will  give  us  perpetuair 
disquiet  in  this  world  (for  there  will  always  be  some- 
body to  envy),  and  bring  a  heavy  sentence  upon  ns  i» 
the  next,  unless  we  repent  of  it,  and  subdue  it  firib  K 
But  though  our  selfish  desires  were  to  raise  imm 
no  malignity  against  our  fellow-creatures ;  yet  if  dafi 
tempt  us  to  murmur  against  our  Creator ;  and  fa&m 
to  speak  or  think  ill  of  that  distribution  of  thingv 
which  his  providence  hath  made ;  this  is  great  imi 

•  Prov.  xxvii.  4.  +  Rom.  i.  «9.    xiii.  IS.     1  Cor.Bf>1f5' 

i  Cor.  xii.  20.     Gal.  y.  SO,  21.     1  Tim.  vi.  4.    Jaines  iii.  14;.1«^« 
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ieiji  uhd  rebellion  of  the  heart  against  God :  wh6 
mtik  an  absolute  right  to  dispose  of  the  works  of  his 
lands  as  he  pleases ;  and  uses  it  always  both  with 
■Btice  and  with  goodness  to  us.  Were  we  innocent^ 
PI  could  none  of  us  demand  more  advantages  of  any 
pH»  than  he  thought  fit  to  give  us :  but  ,as  we  are 
nSlty  wretches;  far  from  having  a  claim  to  this  or 
Imt  degree  of  happiness^  we  are  every  one  liable  to 
were  punishment.  And  therefore  with  the  many 
omforts  and  blessings  which  we  have  now^  and  the 
kemal  felicity  which^  through  the  mercy  of  our  hea* 
mly  Father^  the  merits  of  our  blessed  Redeemer; 
nd  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  we  may,  if  we  will^ 
ave  hereafter,  surely  we  have  no  ground  to  com- 
lain  of  our  condition.  For  what  if  things  be  um 
qpially  divided  here  ?  we  may  be  certain  the  Disposer 
f  them  hath  wise  reasons  for  it,  whether  we  can  see 
liem  or  not :  and  we  may  be  as  certain,  that  unless 
;  be  our  own  fault,  we  shall  be  no  losers  by  it :  for 
U  things  work  together  Jor  good  to  them  that  love 
hd  *.  Therefore,  how  little  soever  we  enjoy,  we  have 
aose  to  be  thankful  for  it :  and  how  much  soever  we 
nflfer,  we  have  cause  to  be  resigned ;  nay,  thankful 
M  even  for  that ;  as  we  may  be  the  happier  in  this 
mdd  for  many  of  our  sufferings ;  and  shall,  if  we 
ear  them  as  we  ought,  be  improved  in  goodness  by 
liem  all,  and  made  happier  to  eternity. 
But  further  yet :  though  we  may  not  be  conscioua 
t  what  we  shall  study  to  hide  from  ourselves,  that 
■r  desires  carry  us  either  to  behave  or  wish  ill  ta 
BT  neighbours ;  or  to  repine  against  God ;  still,  if 
ley  disturb  and  agitate  our  minds ;  if  we  are  eager 
ad  vehement  about  the  objects  of  them ;  we  are  not 
rvived  at  the  state,  in  which  we  should  be  found* 

*  Rom.  viii.  S8.  •>*  W-  ^ 
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ftOen  to  their  lot ;  if  they  mourn  over  the  inferiority 
.^f  their  condition,  and  live  in  a  perpetual  feeling  of 
.afflicticm  (be  it  ever  so  calm)  on  that  account ;  or  iur 
4ited  on  account  of  any  cross  or  disadvantage  what- 
•▼er,  belonging  to  the  present  life :  this  also  is  a  de- 
%ne,  though  the  lowest  and  least,  yet  still  a  degree 
M  inordinate  desire.  For  we  are  not  grateful,  if,  in- 
stead of  taking  our  portion  of  happiness  here  with 
jdieerfulness,  and  due  acknowledgements  for  it,  we 
mily  lament,  that  it  is  not,  in  this  or  that  respect, 
«ore  considerable ;  and  we  are  not  wise,  if  we  em- 
Mtter  it,  be  it  ever  so  smaU,  by  a  fruitless  sorrow,  in- 
stead of  making  the  best  of  it. 
r '  lliese  then  being  the  excesses,  which  this  com* 
aumdment  forbids :  the  duty  which  of  course  it  re- 
ifuires,  is,  that  we  learn,  like  St.  Paul,  in  whatMever 
9tate  we  are,  therewith  to  be  content  *.  This  virtue 
0iiverj  body  practises  in  some  cases :  for  who  is  there 
diat  could  not  mention  several  things  which  he  should 
lie  glad  to  have,  yet  is  perfectly  well  satisfied  to  go 
without  them  ?  And  would  we  but  strive  to  be  of  the 
fame  disposition  in  all  cases ;  the  self-enjoyment,  that 
we  should  reap  from  it,  is  inexpressible.  The  worldly 
condition  of  multitudes  is  really  quite  as  good  as  it 
seeds  to  be :  and  of  many  others  (who  do  not  think  so) 
ta  good  as  it  well  can  be.  Now  for  such  to  be  anxious 
about  mending  it,  is  only  being  miserable  for  nothing. 
And  in  whatever  we  may  have  cause  to  wish  our 
flireumstances  were  better,  moderate  wishes  wilt  be 
mffident  to  excite  a  reasonable  industry  to  improve 
tfiem,  as  far  as  we  can :  and  immoderate  eagerness 
win  give  us  no  assistance,  but  only  disquiet  More 
Hum  a  few  consume  themselves  with  longing  for 
wluit  indolence  and  despondency  will  not  suffer  them 

•PhiLiv.  XI. 
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to  try  if  they  can  obtain.  The  desire  iftke  eloil^ 
JtiUeth  Urn :  for  Ms  hands  refuse  to  labaur%  Ami 
sometimes^  on  the  contrary,  the  precipitancy  wMi 
which  we  aim  at  a  favourite  point,  is  the  very  twmni 
that  we  overshoot  the  mark,  and  itaiss  it. 
.  But  supposing  the  most  solicitous  were  always  tlie 
most  likely  to  gain  their  ends  :  yet  this  likelihood  wtt 
he  often  crossed,  both  by  delays  and  disapprait 
ments ;  which  to  impatient  tempers  will  be  extremd^ 
grievous :  and  the  saddest  disappointment  of  all  wfll 
be,  that  they  will  find  the  most  perfect  accomplish- 
ment of  their  wishes,  after  a  very  small  time,  to  lie 
little  or  no  increase  of  their  happiness.  Persona  ibi» 
easy  in  their  present  situation,  or  intent  on  some 
darling  object,  imagine  that  could  they  but  suoceed 
in  such  a  pursuit,  or  had  they  but  such  a  person^ 
good  fortune  or  accomplishments,  then  they  shoiiU 
be.  perfectly  at  ease,  and  lastingly  delighted.  But 
they  utterly  mistake.  Every  enjoyment  palls  aad 
deadens  quickly :  every  condition  hath  its  unseen  in- 
conveniences and  sufierings,  as  well  as  its  visiUe  ad* 
vantages.  And  happiness  depends  scarce  at  all  on 
the  pre-eminence  commonly  admired.  For  the  noble, 
the  powerful,  the  rich,  the  learned,  the  ingenious,  the 
beautiful,  the  gay,  the  voluptuous,  are  usually  to  tlM 
full  as  far  from  it,  and  by  turns  own  they  are,  as  anjF 
of  the  wretches,  whom  they  severally  despise*  Is* 
deed>  when  every  thing  is  tried  round,  we  shall  expe- 
rience at  last  what  we  had  much  better  see  at  firrt, 
as  we  easily  may,  that  the  cheerful  composure  of  a 
reasonable  and  religious,  and  therefore  contented, 
mind,  is  the  only  solid  felicity  that  this  world  afifords ; 
the  great  blessing  of  Heaven  here  below ;  that  wiD 
enable  us  to  relish  the  rest,  if  we  have  them ;  and  to 

•  Prov.  xxi.  25. 
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be  Mtkfied,  if  we  have  them  not  What  Scdbmum 
hath  said  of  wealthy  he  found  to  be  equally  true  of 
eferf  thing  else  beneath  the  aun.  Oad  giceih  to  a 
MM^  thai  i$  good  in  hU  sight,  wisdom,  and  hnonh 
lodge,  and  joy :  bmtto  the  sinner  hegiveth  travail,  id 
gather  and  heap  9^ — This  also  is  vanity,  and  veaation 
if4pirit\ 

*  •  Contentipent  therefore  being  the  gift  of  God^  we 
flhould  earnestly  pray  to  him  for  it.  And  in  order  to 
liecome  objects  of  his  favour,  we  should  frequently 
laid  thankfully  recollect  the  many  undeserved  6oni^ 
Iferts  of  our  condition,  that  we  may  bear  the  aflU<>- 
tibna  of  it  more  patiently;  reasoning  with  Job,  Shall 
we  receive  good  at  the  hand  of  God,  and  shaUtve  not 
'receive  evil  f  ^  Nor  should  we  fail  to  join  with  our 
jfaeditations  on  his  past  and  present  mercies,  the  firm 
tosurance,  which  both  his  attributes  and  his  pro- 
inises  furnish,  that^  the  same  loving  hindness  should 
^silow  us  all  the  days  of  our  lifeXl  and  be  exerted^ 
ihough  sometimes  for  our  correction  or  trial,  yet  ai- 
rways for  our  benefit ;  and  so  as  to  make  our  lot 
vopportable,  in  every  variety  of  outward  circuni^ 
^tttices.  Let  your  conversation  therefore  be  without 
covetousness ;  and  be  content  with  such  things  as  ye 
4Htt>e:  Jar  He  hath  said,  I  will  never  leave  thee,  nor 
jfinrsaie  thee  ^.  Another  very  important  considera- 
.tioi^  and  necessary  to  be  often  brought  to  mind,  is, 
that  the  season  both  of  enjoying  the  advantages,  and 
iiearing  the  inconveniencies,  of  life  is  short ;  but  the 
mward  of  enjoying  and  bearing  each,  as  we  ought, 
'is  eternal  and  inconceivably  great. 

Together  with  these  reflections,  let  us  exercise  a 

•  Eed.  ik  26.  t  Job  ii.  10. 

t  Psalm  xxiii.  6.  $  Heb.xiii.  5. 
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steady  caare  to  check  every  ikulty  indinatutf  ia  Hi 
earliest  rise^    For  it  is  chiefly  indulging  them  at 
first,  that  makes  them  so  hard  to  conquer  aftenmidk 
And  yet  we  shall  always  find  the  bad  consequeaeea 
;0f  yielding,  to  outweigh  vastly  the  trouble  of  reriitr 
ing :  and  that  to  bring  our  desires,  when  they  aie 
the  strongest^  down  to  our  condition^  is  a  mndi 
easier  work  than  to  rai^  our  condition  up  to  our  de- 
sires, which  will  only  grow  the  more  ungovemaUe, 
the  more  they  are  pampered.    Further :  whatever 
jshare  we  possess  of  worldly  plenty,  let  us  bestow  it 
on  ourselves  with  deceni  moderation^  and  impart  of 
it  to  others  with  prudent  liberality:  for  thus  knawh^ 
haw  to  abound,  we  shall  know  the  better  how  to  suffer 
need*,  if  Providence  calls  us  to  it    And  lastly,  in* 
jstead  o{  setting  our  qffectUms  on  any  things  on  earth  f, 
which  would  be  a  fatal  neglect  of  the  great  end,  that 
we  are  made  for^  let  us  exalt  our  views  to  that  blessed 
place,  where  godliness  unth  contentment  will  he  un- 
speakable gain  X :  and  they  who  have  restrained  the 
inferior  principles  of  their  nature  by  the  rules  of 
religion,  shall  have  the  highest  faculties  of  their  souls 
abundantly  saii^d  with  the  fatness  qf  Gods  house, 
andbe  made  to  drink  qf  the  river  qf  his  pleasures  ^ 

Thus  then  you  see,  both  the  meaning,  and  the  im- 
portance, of  this  last  commandment :  which  is  indeed, 
the  guard  and  security  of  all  the  preceding  one& 
For  our  actions  will  never  be  right  habitually,  till  our 
desires  are  so.  Or  if  they  could :  our  Maker  demands 
the  whole  man,  as  he  surely  well  may ;  nor,  till  that 
is  devoted  to  him,  are  we  meet  for  the  inheritance  tf 
the  saints  in  light  \\. 

•  Phil,  iv-  12.  +  Col.  iii.  2,  X  1  Tim.  vi.  6. 

i  Psalm  M\y'u  8.  ||  Col.  i.  12. 
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Aadnow,  both  the  firrt  and  the  second  table  of 
the  teo  commandments  having  been  explained  to  you, 
k  onfy  remains^  that  we  beg  of  God  strident  grace  * 
to  keep  ihem ;  earnestly  intreating  him  in  the  words 
of  his  church:  Lard,  haoe  mercy  upon  us,  and  write 
oBtkeee  thy  laws  inaur  hearts,  we  beseech  thee. 

*  2  Cor.  xii,  9. 
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Q^  Jlf  an'«  Inability,  God's  Grace,  and  Prayer  to  Him 

for  it. 

I  Hf  v£  now  proceeded^  in  the  course  of  these  Lec- 
tures^ to  the  end  of  the  commandments ;  and  ex- 
plained the  nature  of  that  repentance^  fsdth  and 
obedience^  which  were  promised  for  us  in  our  bap- 
tism^ and  which  we  are  bound  to  exercise^  in  propoi^ 
tion  as  we  come  to  understand  the  obligations  incum- 
bent on  us.  You  cannot  but  see  by  this  time^  that 
the  duties^  which  God  enjoins  us^  are  not  only  very 
important^  but  very  extensive.  And  therefore  a  con- 
sideration will  almost  unavoidably  present  itself  to 
your  minds  in  the  next  place,  what  abilities  we  have 
to  perform  them.  Now  this  question  our  Catechism 
decides,  without  asking  it,  by  a  declaration,  ex* 
tremely  discouraging  in  appearance ;  that  we  are  not 
able,  qf  oursehes,  to  walk  in  the  commandnients  of 
God,  wnd  to  serve  him. 

Indeed,  had  we  ever  so  great  abilities,  we  must 
have  them,  not  of  ourselves,  but  of  our  Maker :  from 
whom  all  the  powers  of  all  creatures  are  derived. 
But  something  further  than  this,  is  plainly  meant 
here :  that  there  are  no  powers,  belonging  to  human 
nature  in  its  present  state,  sufficient  for  so  great  a 
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purpose.  The  lata  of  God  is  ^ritual:  but  we  are 
canial,  sold  under  sm*.  And  that  such  is  our  con- 
dition, will  appear  by  reflecting,  first,  what  it  was  at 
our  birth ;  secondly,  what  we  have  made  it  since. 

1.  As  to  the  first :  we  aD  give  proofs,  greater  of 
less,  of  an  inbred  disorder  and  wrongness  in  our  un- 
derstandings, will  and  affections.  Possibly  one  proof, 
that  some  may  give  of  it,  may  be  a  backwardness  to 
own  it.  But  they  little  consider,  how  severe  a  sem 
tence  they  would  pass,  by  denying  it,  on  themselves, 
4uid  all  mankind.  Even  with  our  natural  bad  incli* 
nations  for  some  excuse,  we  are  blameable  enough 
for  the  ill  things  that  we  do.  But  how  much  more 
3hould  we  be  so,  if  we  did  them  all,  without  the 
solicitation  of  any  inward  depravity  to  plead  after^ 
fi^ards  in  our  favour  ?  In  point  of  interest  therefore, 
as  well  as  truth,  we  are  concerned  to  admit  an  orir 
ginal  proneness  to  evil  in  our  frame:  while  yet  reasdn 
plainly  teaches,  at  the  same  time,  that  whatever 
God  created  was  originally,  in  its  kind,  perfect  and 
good. 

:  To  reconcile  these  two  things  would  have  been  a 
great  difficulty,  had  not  revelation  pointed  out  the 
way,  by  informing  us  that  num  was  indeed  tnade 
upright  t,  but  that  the  very  first  of  human  race  lost 
their  innocence  and  their  happiness  together ;  and 
tainting,  by  wilful  transgression,  their  own  nature,' 
tainted,  by  consequence,  that  of  their  whole  posted 
rity.  Thus  by  one  man,  sin  entered  into  the  world; 
and  death  by  sin  ;  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men, 
for  that  all  have  sinned  %•  We  find  in  feet,  however 
difficult  it  may  be  to  account  for  it  in  speculati(Hi, 
that  the  dispositions  of  parents,  both  in  body  and 
mind,  very  commonly  descend,  in  some  degree,  ta 

*  Rom.  ylu  14.  t  Eccl.  vii.  ^9.  X  Rom.  ▼•  1^^ 
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their  children.  And  therefore  it  is  entirely  credible, 
that  so  great  a  change  in  the  minds  of  our  ftst 
parents  from  absolute  rightness  of  temper  to  pr^ 
sumptuous  wickedness ;  accompanied  with  an  ecpud 
chaise  of  body,  from  an  immortal  condition  to  a 
mortal  one,  produced  perhaps,  in  part,  by  the  jdiy* 
sical  effects  of  the  forbidden  fruit ;  that  these  thingi^ 
I  say,  should  derive  their  fatal  influences  to  everj 
Bucceeding  generation.  For  though  God  will  neyer 
impute  any  thing  to  us,  as  our  personal  fault,  whidi 
is  not  our  own  doing :  yet  he  may  very  justly  with* 
hold  from  us  those  privileges,  which  he  granted  to  our 
first  parents  only  on  condition  of  their  faultless  obe* 
dience,  and  leave  us  subject  to  those  inconveni^icesi 
which  followed  of  course  from  their  disobedience: 
as,  in  multitudes  of  other  cases,  we  see  children  in 
jGeut  worse  circumstances  by  the  faults  of  their  distant 
forefathers,  than  they  otherwise  would  have  been. 
And  most  evidently  it  is  no  more  a  hardship  upon 
us,  to  become  such  as  we  are  by  means  of  Adam's 
transgression,  than  to  suffer  what  we  often  do  for 
the  transgressions  of  our  other  ancestors  ;  or  to  have 
been  created  such  as  we  are,  without  any  one's  tranh* 
gression :  which  last,  all  who  disbelieve  original  siDf 
must  afiSrm  to  be  our  case. 

But  unhappy  for  us  as  the  failure  of  the  first  man 
was,  we  should  be  happy  in  comparison,  if  this  were 
all  that  we  had  to  lament.  Great  as  the  native  dis* 
order  of  our  frame  is ;  yet  either  the  fall  of  Adam.  left 
in  it,  or  God  restored  to  it,  some  degree  of  dispose 
tion  to  obedience,  and  of  strength  against  sin :  so 
that  though  in  us,  that  is  in  our  flesh,  dwelleth  no  goo^ 
thing*,  yet  qfler  the  inward  man  (the  mind)  toe  de* 
Ught  in  the  law  of  God  "f;  and  there  are.  occasions,. 

,    ♦Bpm.vu.  18.  i  nomyu.ft2,t^ 
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on  wliich  even  the  Gentiles,  which  haoe  not  the  km, 
do  bff  mature  the  things  cantmnedin  the  law  *,  though 
neither  all,  nor  any,  without  fault.  And  on  ui 
Christians  our  heavenly  Father  confers,  in  our  bap- 
tism, the  assurance  of  much  greater  strength,  to 
obey  his  commands,  than  they  have.  But  then,  if 
we  consider, 

2.  What  we  have  made  our  condition  since,  we 
shall  find,  that  instead  of  using  well  the  abilities 
which  we  had,  and  taking  the  methods,  which  wxt 
Maker  hath  appointed  for  the  increase  of  them,  we 
have  often  carelessly,  and  too  often  wilfully,  misem- 
;  ployed  the  former,  and  neglected  the  latter.  Now 
by  every  instance  of  such  behaviour,  we  displease 
pod,  weaken  our  right  affections,  and  add  new 
strength  to  wrong  passions :  and  by  habits  of  such 
behaviour,  corrupting  our  hearts,  and  blinding  our 
understandings,  we  bring  ourselves  into  a  much  worse 
condition,  than  that,  in  which  we  were  bom ;  and 
thus  become  doubly  incapable  of  doing  our  duty. 
This,  experience  proves  but  too  plainly;  thougU 
Scripture  did  not  teach,  as  it  doth,  that  the  imagina^ 
tiam  qf  man's  heart  is  evil /ram  his  yauth'\ :  that  we 
were  shapen  in  iniqmty,  and  in  sin  did  oar  mother  can^ 
ceive  usX:  that  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against 
God^ :  that  without  Christ  we  can  do  nothing  || ;  and 
that  we  are  not  sufficient  to  think  any  thing,  as  tf 
oursehes  if. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  we  feel  within  us  an  ob- 
ligation of  conscience  to  do  every  thing  that  is  right 
and  good.  For  that  obligation  is  in  its  nature  un* 
changeable :  and  we  cannot  be  made  happy  other- 
wise, than  by  endeavouring  to  fulfil  it ;  though  God, 

*  Rom.  ii.  14.  f  Gen.  viii.  21.  t  P«^  K*  ^* 

i  Rom.  nii.  7.  H  Johnxv.  5. .  %  %  Cbt.vLS. 
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for  the  sake  of  our  Uessed  Redeemer,  will  make  fit 
allowances  for  our  coming  short  of  it.  But  then  we 
must  not  hope  for  such  allowances  as  would  realtjr  be 
unfit.  Our  original  weakness  indeed  is  not  our  fiuilt  t 
but  our  neglect  of  being  relieved  from  it,  and  the 
ad4itions  that  we  haye  made  to  it,  are.  And  what* 
ever  we  might  have  had  the  power  of  doing,  if  we 
would ;  it  is  no  injustice  to  punish  lis  for  not  doing ; 
especially  when  the  means  of  enabling  ourselves  con^ 
tinue  to  be  offered  to  us  through  our  lives.  Now,  in 
fiu^t,  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  I  charitably  hope 
and  believe,  have,  by  the  general  grace,  or  &vonr  of 
God,  the  means  of  doing  so  much,  at  least,  as  may 
exempt  them  from  future  sufferings.  But  Christiam, 
by  the  special  grace  mentioned  in  this  part  of  the 
Catechism,  are  qualified  to  do  so  much  more,  as  will 
entitle  them,  not  for  their  own  worthiness,  but  that  of 
the  holy  Jesus,  to  a  distinguishing  share  of  friture 
reward.  ■         » 

Now  the  special  grace  of  the  Gospel  consists,  partly 
in  the  outward  revelation,  which  it  makes  to  us,  c^ 
divine  truths ;  partly  in  the  inward  assistance,  which 
it  bestows  on  us  for  obeying  the  divine  will.  The 
latter  is  the  point  here  to  bCseonsidered. 

That  God  is  able,  by  secret  influences  on  oup 
minds,  to  dispose  us  powerfully  in  favour  of  what  is 
right,  there  can  be  no  doubt :  for  we  are  able,  in  some 
degree,  to  influence  one  another  thus.  That  there  is 
need  of  his  doing  it,  we  have  all  but  too  much  expe- 
rience ;  and  that  therefore  we  may  reasonably  hope 
for  it,  evidently  follows.  He  interposes  continuaDy 
by  his  providence,  to  carry  on  the  course  of  naturo 
in  the  material  world ;  is  it  not  then  very  likely,  thai 
he  should  interpose  in  a  case,  which,  as  &r  as  wecan 
judge,  is  yet  more  worthy  of  his  interposition ;  a«d 
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ndine  tnd  atrengthefi  hiir  poor  creaturte  to  beoop&a 
Ipood  and, happy,  by  gmdoua  impressiona  on  Ham 
loahy  aa  occasions  require  ?  But  still,  hope  and  like« 
ihood  are  not  certainty:  and  God,  whose  wojfs  art 
mttfimdiMgiJmt^^  might  have  left  all  men  to  theit 
nm  strength,  or  rather  indexed  their  own  weakness^ 
ktt  whatever  he  doth  in  relation  to  others,  which  ia 
lot  our  concern,  he  hath  clearly  promised  to  us  Ghrisr 
inns,  that  Au  grace  shall  be  m(fficienl  far  us'\ :  hia 
loly  Spirit  shall  enable  us  effectually  to  do  eyer]5 
hing  which  his  word  requires. 

We  may  resistX  his  motions :  or  we  may  receive 
hem  into  our  souls,  and  act  in  con8equen(!b  of  thenu 
Svery  one  hath  power  enough  to  do  right :  Scripture, 
tt  wen  a&  reason,  shews  it;  only  .we  have  it  not  resi-^ 
lent  in  us  by  nature ;  but  bestowed  on  us  continually^ 
>y  our  Maker,  as  we  want  it.  In  all  good  actions 
hat  we  perform,  the  preparation  iff  the  heart  is  from 
he  Lord\.  And  that,^VA,  which  is  the  fountam  of 
ill  actions  truly  good,  is  not  qfaarsehes,  it  is  the  gtft 
fGod\\.  But  he  gi^fethUberalfytoall^  who  BBklma  I 
md  therefore.no  one  hath  cause  of  complaint 

It  is  true,  we  are  seldom  able  to  .distinguish  this 
leavenly  influence  from  the  natural  workings  of  our> 
ywn  minds ;  as  indeed  we  are  often  influenced  one  by^ 
mother  without  perceiving  it  But  the  assurance,! 
fhnai  in  Scripture,  of  its  being  vouchsafed  to  us, 
s- abundantly  sufficient :  to  which,  experience  ako- 
rould  add  strong  confirmation,  did  we  but  attend, 
vith  due  seriousness  to  what  passes  within  our  breasts.: 

Our  natural  freedom  of  will  is  no  more  impaired: 
>y  these  secret  admonitions  of  our  Maker,  than  by  the, 
ipen  persuasions  of  our  fellow-creatures.    And  tl^ 

.t  :Bom;  11.  33.  i  2  Cor.  xii.  9.  $  Aicts  yii.  31^^ 

i  ProT.  xYi.  1.  U.  Eph.  ii.  3«  f .  Jiipet  ISi   ^ 
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advantage  of  having  God's  help^  fiur  from  makihg^  it 
iiimecessary  to  hdp  ourselves^  obliges  us  to  it  pecu- 
liarly. We  Bxe  therefore  to  work  out  our  aumsahaiiam^ 
because  ke  warketh  in  us  both  to  will  and  todo^.  For 
it  is  a  great  aggravation  of  every  sin,  that,  in  com- 
mitting it,  we  quench  the  pious  motions  excited  fay 
the  spirit  f  of  Gk)d  in  our  hearts :  and  a  great  inclto-^ 
ment  to  our  endeavours  of  performing  every  dnly, 
that  with  such  aid  we  may  be  sure  of  success.  Our 
own  natural  strength  cannot  increase,  as  temptations 
and  difficulties  do :  but  that  which  we  receive  fremi 
heaven  can.  And  thus  it  is,  that  we  leam  courage 
and  humilfty  at  once ;  by  knowing,  that  tee  am  doidi 
things,  but  only  through  Christ  which  strengthened 
usX;  and  therefore  not  we,  but  the  grace  i^Ood^ 
which  is  with  us  §. 

•  This  grace  therefore  being  of  such  importance  to 
us,  our  catechism,  with  great  reason,  directs  vtBotaiB 
times  to  call  for  it  by  diligent  prayer.  For  our  hea- 
venly Father  hath  not  promised,  nor  can  we  hope,; 
that  he  wiU  give  the  holy  Spirit  to  them  who  proudly 
disdain  or  negligently  omit  to  ask  him  ||.  And  henoe 
it  becomes  peculiarly  necessary,  that  we  should  un- 
derstand how  to  pray  to  him :  a  duty  mentioned  in 
the  former  part  of  the  catechism,  but  reserved  to  be 
explained  more  fully  in  this. 

God  having  bestowed  on  us  the  knowledge  in  some 
measure,  of  what  he  is  in  himself,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  what  he  is  to  us ;  we  are  doubtless  bound  to 
be  suitably  affected  by  it ;  and  to  keep  alive  in  our 
minds,  with  the  utmost  care,  due  sentiments  of  crar 
continual  dependence  on  him,  of  reverence  and  sub* 
mission  to  his  wiU,  of  love  and  gratitude  for  his  good*- 

*  Phil.  ii.  IS,  13.  f  1  Theis.  t.  19.  %  PhiL  it.  IS. 

M  Cor.  XV.  10.  II  Luke  xi.  13. 
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wesA,  of  humility  and  sorrow  for  all  our  sins  against 
turn;  and  earnest  desire,  that  his  mercy  and  favour 
may  be  shewn  in  such  manner  as  he  shall  think  fit,  to 
lu  and  to  all  our  fellow-creatures. 

Now,  if  these  sentiments  ought  to  be  felt,  they 
ought  also  to  be  some  way  expressed :  not  only  that 
stfaers  may  see  we  have  them,  and  be  excited  to  them 
by  our  example :  but  that  we  ourselves  m&y  receive 
!K>th  the  comfort  and  the  improvement,  which  must 
laturally  flow  from  exercising  such  valuable  afiec* 
ions.  And  unquestionably  the  most  lively  and  most 
respectful  manner  of  exercising  them  is,  that  we  di- 
rect them  to  him  who  i^  the  object  of  them ;  and  pour 
out  our  hearts  before  him  in  suitable  acts  of  homage, 
thanksgiving,  and  confession ;  in  humble  petitions 
for  ourselves,  and  intercessions  for  all  mankind.  Not 
that  God  is  ignorant,  till  we  inform  him,  either  of 
our  outward  circumstances,  or  the  inward  temper  of 
our  hearts.  If  he  were,  our  prayers  would  give  him 
but  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  either :  for  we  are 
l^reatly  ignorant  of  both  ourselves.  But  the  design  of 
prayer  is,  to  bring  our  own  minds  into  a  right  frame ; 
md  so  make  ourselves  fit  for  those  blessings,  for 
which  we  are  very  unfit,  while  we  are  too  vain  or  too. 
careless  to  ask  them  of  God. 

The  very  act  of  prayer  therefore  will  do  us  good, 
if  we  pray  with  attention,  else  it  is  nothing ;  and 
with  sincerity,  else  it  is  worse  than  nothing ;  and  the. 
consequences  of  praying,- God  hath  promised,  shall, 
be  further  good.  All  things  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask 
m  prayer,  believing,  ye  shall  receive  *.  Not  abso- 
lutely aU  things  whatsoever  we  desire :  for  some  of  oqr 
desires  may  be  on  several  accounts  unfit,  and  some 
would  prove  extremely  hurtful  to  us.    Therefore  we 

*  MaUh.  xxi.  S2. 
VOL.  VI.  X 
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ought  to  consider  well  what  we  pray  for :  and  espe- 
cially in  all  temporal  matters  refer  ourselves  wholly  to 
God*s  good  pleasure.  Nor  doth  he  always  grant  imme- 
diately what  he  designs  to  grant,  and  hath  given  us 
the  fiUlest  right  to  ask :  but  delays  it  perhaps  a  while 
to  exercise  our  patience  and  trust  in  him :  for  which 
reason  our  Saviour  directs  us  always  to  pray  andnoit» 
fahU  *.  But  whatever  is  really  good,  he  will  undouM* 
edly,  as  soon  as  it  is  really  necessary,  give  us  upon 
our  request :  provided  further,  that  with  our  ear&eflt 
petitions  we  join  our  honest  endeavours :  for  prayer 
was  never  designed  to  serve  instead  of  diligence,  but 
to  assist  it.  And  therefore,  if  in  our  temporal  affiun 
we  are  idle  or  inconsiderate,  we  must  not  expect  that 
our  prayers  will  bring  us  good  success ;  and  if,  in  our 
qiiritual  ones,  ^e  wilfully  or  thoughtlessly  nq;Iect 
ourselves ;  we  must  not  imagine,  that  God  will  amend 
us  against  our  wills,  or  whilst  we  continue  supinely 
indifferent.  But  let  us  do  our  duty  to  the  best  of  our 
power,  at  the  same  time  that  we  pray  for  his  blessing ; 
and  we  may  be  assured  that  nothing  but  an  injuriotts 
disbelief  can  prevent  our  obtaining  it :  on  wkLch  ac- 
count St.  James  requires,  that  we  a^k  in  faith,  w- 
iking  watering  f.     . 

Indeed^  without  the  encouragement  given  us  ia 
Scripture,  it  might  well  be  with  some  diffidence,  and 
it  should  still  be  with  the  utmost  reverence,  that  mi 
take  upon  us  to  speak  unto  the  Lord,  who  are  hui  dmt 
and  ashes  %.  The  heathens  therefore  addressed  their 
prayers  to  imaginary  deities  of  an  inferior  rank,  as 
judging  themselves  unworthy  to  approach  the  so* 
preme  one.  But  our  rule  is.  Thou  shaU  worsk^  tk 
Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve%.  The  sA 
fected  humility  of  worshipping  even  angels,  and  there- 

•  Luke  xviii.  1 .     +  Jam.  I.  (k    %  Gen.  xviii.  27.    $  Matth.  iv.  10> 
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tore  much  moire  saints  (who,  if  really  such,  are  yet 
iower  than  angels  *),  may,  as  we  are  taught,  beguile  tu 
iff  our  reward -^ :  whereas  we  may  came  boldly  to  the 
Ikrcne  ^our  Maker's  grace ;{;,  though  not  in  our  own 
T^ht,  yet  through  the  Mediator  whom  he  hath  ap- 
pointed ;  and  who  hath  both  procured  us  the  privi- 
lege, and  instructed  us  how  to  use  it,  by  delivering  to 
us  a  prayer  of  his  OMm  composition ;  which  might  be 
At  once  a  form  for  us  frequently  to  repeat,  and  a  pat- 
tern for  us  always  to  imitate. 

That  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  designed  as  a  form,  ap- 
pears from  his  own  words :  After  thU  manner  pray  ye; 
or,  translating  more  literally,  Thw  pray  ye  § ;  and, 
which  is  yet  more  express.  When  ye  pray,  say.  Our 
Father  ||,  &c.  Besides,  it  was  given  by  him  to  his 
disciples  on  their  request,  that  he  would  teach  them  to 
pray,  as  John  also  taught  his  disciples  %  :  which  un- 
doubtedly was,  as  the  great  rabbles  among  the  Jews 
eonmionly  taught  theirs,  by  a  form.  And  accordingly 
this  prayer  hath  been  considered  and  used  as  such, 
from  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity  down  to  the 
present. 

Yet  our  Saviour's  design  was  not,  that  this  should 
be  the  only  prayer  of  Christians :  as  appears  both 
from  the  precepts  and  the  practice  of  the  Apostles, 
as  well  as  from  the  nature  and  reason  of  the  thing. 
But  when  it  is  not  used  as  a  form,  it  is  however  of 
unspeakable  advantage  as  a  model.  He  proposes  it 
indeed  more  particularly  as  an  example  of  shortness. 
Not  that  we  are  never  to  make  longer  prayers :  for  he 
himself  continued  aU  night  in  prayer  to  God** :  and 
we  have  a  much  longer,  made  by  the  Apostles,  in  the 
fourth  chapter  of  the  Acts.   But  his  intention  was,  to 

^  Psalm  Tili.  5.     t  Col.  ii.  1^.    t  Heb.  iv.  16.     §  Matth.  yi.  9. 
II  Luke  xi.  t.       %  Luke\u  1.    ••  Luke  vi.  12. 
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teach  by  this  mstanee,  that  we  are  not  to  affect  im- 
meaning  repetitions,  or  any  needless  multiplicity  of. 
words/as  if  we  thought  that  we  should  he  heard  for  our 
much  speaking  *.  And  not  only  in  this  respect,  but 
every  other,  is  our  Lord's  prayer  an  admirable  insti- 
tution and  direction  for  praying  aright :  as  will  abun- 
dantly appear,  when  the  several  parts  of  it  come  to 
be  distinctly  explained.  But  though  such  explana- 
tion  will  shew,  both  the  purport  and  the  excellency 
of  it,  more  fully ;  yet  they  are  to  every  eye  visible  in 
the  main,  without  any  explanation  at  all.  And  there- 
fore  let  us  conclude  at  present  with  devoutly  offering 
it  up  to  God. 

Ovr  Father,  which  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  he  thy 
name.  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  he  done  in  earthy 
as  it  is  in  heaven.  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  hread. 
And  for  give,  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  for  give  them  that 
trespass  against  us.  And  lead  us  not  into  temptation, 
hut  deliver  us  from  evil.  For  thine  is  the  kingdom, 
and  t/ie  power,  and  the  glory,  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen. 

*  Matth.  vi.  7. 
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THE  LORD'S  PRAYER. 

I 

Our  Father,  which  art  in  Heaven,  hallowed  he  thy 

Name. 

The  prayer,  which  our  blessed  Saviour  taught  his 
disciples,  doth  not  need  to  be  explained,  as  being, 
in  itself,  and  originally,  obscure.  For  no  words  could 
be  more  intelligible  to  his  Apostles,  than  all  those 
which  he  hath  used  throughout  it.  And  even  to 
us  now,  'there  is  nothing  that  deserves  the  name  of 
difficult ;  notwithstanding  the  distance  of  time,  the 
change  of  circumstances,  and  the  different  nature 
and  turn  of  the  Jewish  tongue  from  our  own.  But 
still,  in  order  to  apprehend  it  sufficiently,  there  is 
requisite  some  knowledge  of  religion,  and  the  lan- 
guage of  religion.  Besides,  as  we  all  learnt  it  when 
we  were  young,  whilst  we  had  but  little  understand- 
ing, and  less  attention ;  it  is  not  impossible,  but  some 
of  us  may  have  gone  on  repeating  it  to  an  advanced 
age,  without  considering  it  near  so  carefully  as  we 
ought.  And  this  very  thing,  that  the  words  are  so 
familiar  to  us,  may  have  been  the  main  occasion, 
that  we  have  scarce  ever  thought  of  their  import. 
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Now,  we  are  sensible,  it  would  be  a  great  unhappi- 
ness  to  have  our  devotions  as  the  church  of  Rome 
have  the  principal  part  of  theirs,  in  a  language  that 
we  could  not  understand.  But  surely  it  is  as  great  a 
fault,  if,  when  we  may  so  easily  understand  them, 
we  do  not,  or  if,  though  we  do  understand  them, 
when  we  think  of  the  matter,  we  think  about  it  so 
little,  that,  as  to  all  good  purposes,  it  is  much  the 
same  with  prajring  in  an  unknown  tongue.  The 
Lord's  prayer,  in  itself,  is  very  clear,  very  expressive, 
very  comprehensive.  But  all  this  is  nothing  to  us,  if 
we  say  it  without  knowing,  or  without  minding, 
what  we  say.  For  how  exceUent  words  soever  we 
use  ;  if  we  add  no  meaning  to  them,  this  can  be  no 
praying.  And  therefore,  to  make  it  really  beneficial 
to  us,  we  must  fix  deeply  in  our  thoughts,  what  it 
was  intended  by  its  Author  to  contain. 

Now  it  consists,  you  may  observe,  of  three  parta. 
I.  An  invocation,  or  calling  upon  God.  11.  Petition! 
offered.     III.  Praises  ascribed  to  him. 

The  invocation  is  in  these  words.  Our  Father^ 
wMch  art  in  heaven.  And,  few  as  they  are,  thqr 
express  very  fully  the  grounds  on  which  divine  wor- 
ship stands. 

As  the  whole  world  derives  its  being  from  God,  he 
is  on  that  account  styled,  the  Father  of  all  *.  But  as 
rational  creatures  are  produced,  not  only  by  him,  but 
in  his  image  and  likeness,  he  is  in  a  stricter  sense  the 
father  of  these.  And  therefore  angels  and  men  are 
called  in  Scripture,  what  the  animals  beneath  then 
never  are,  the  sons  t  and  the  offspring  of  God  % :  ia 
which  sense  the  prophet  saith,  O  Lord,  thou  art  ohkt 
Father,  and  we  are  all  the  work  of  thy  hand  §.     Now, 

♦  Eph,  iv.  6.  +  Job  i.  6,    u,  1,    xxriiL  7. 

X  Acts  xvii.  29.  (  Isa.  bur.  8. 
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as  our  Creator,  he  is  evidently  not  only  our  Father^ 
but  abo  our  sovereign  Lord. 

A  second  title  God  hath  to  this  name,  from  that 
fiitherly  providence  and  goodness,  which  he  exercises 
every  where  continually :  and  of  which  mankind  hath 
large  experience ;  not  only  in  the  many  enjoyments, 
comforts,  and  deliverances,  that  he  grants  to  us,  but 
even  in  the  aflSictions  which  he  sends  us,  always  fof 
our  benefit ;  then  more  especially  dealing  with  us  as 
with  children,  whom  he  loveth  *. 

But  there  is  yet  a  third  reason,  why  we  call  him 
our  Father,  peculiar  to  us  as  Christi^is ;  and  founded 
on  our  being  united  by  faith  to  his  Son  our  head  t> 
and  begotten  again,  through  his  Gospel,  to  a  Uvdff 
hope,  to  an  inheritance  reserved  in  heaven  for  usX :  pri- 
vileges so  invaluable,  that  though  he  is  doubtless,  a 
father,  and  a  tender  one,  to  our  whole  species,  yet 
his  word  speaks  of  us,  as  the  only  persons,  in  compa- 
rison, that  have  a  right  to  consider  him  in  this  view. 
As  many  as  received  him,  that  is,  our  blessed  Saviour, 
to  them  gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God;  even 
to  them  that  believe  on  his  name  §.  The  Lord  is  good 
to  all\\:  but  singularly  good  to  those,  who  become,  by 
the  influences  of  the  Christian  covenant,  singularly 
fit  objects  of  his  goodness.  They  have  promises  of 
the  greatest  blessings,  to  which  nothing,  but  pro- 
mise, can  entitle :  pardon  of  sin,  assistance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit;  and  life  eternal ;  by  which  last  they  are 
made,  in  the  happiest  sense,  the  children  of  God,  be- 
ing the  children  ^ the  resurrection  ^.  Let  us  learn  then 
as  oft^i  as  we  say.  Our  Father,  to  magnify  in  our 
souls,  that  gracious  Redeemer,  who  hath  made 

•  Heb.  xii.  5,  &c.  t  1  Cor.  xi.  3.  Eph.  i.  22. 

J  1  Cor.  iv.  15.     1  Pet,  i.  3,  4.         §  John  i.  12. 
II  PBalm  cxiv.  9.  %  Luke  XX.  36. 
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so  to  us,  more  than  he  is  to  others.  Let  lis  often 
repeat  the  thankful  reflection  of  St.  John,  BebM 
what  manner  of  lave  the  Father  hath  bestowed  om  ust 
that  we  should  be  called  the  sons  of  God* ;  and  joyfully 
argue,  as  St.  Paul  doth.  If  children,  then  heirs ;  heirs 
qf  God,  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ  ^f. 

Thus  then  the  words.  Our  Faiher,  express  not  only 
the  absolute  authority,  but  the  unspeakable  goodness 
of  God :  and  the  next,  which  art  in  Iieaven,  acknow- 
iedge  his  glory  and  power. 

I  have  already  observed  to  you,  in  explaining  the 
sixth  article  of  the  Creed,  that  as  God  cannot  but  be, 
so  he  cannot  but  be  every  where :  for  there  is  nothing 
in  any  one  part  of  space  to  confine  his  presence  to 
that,  rather  than  to  any  other.  Besides,  his  providence 
is  continually  acting  every  where ;  and,  wherever  he 
acts,  he  is.  Therefore  Solomon  justly  declares.  The 
heaven  and  tJie  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  thee  |. 
But  still  the  Scriptures  represent  him  as  manifesting 
the  most  visible  tokens  of  his  inexpressible  majesty 
in  one  peculiar  place :  where  he  receives  the  homage 
of  his  holy  angels,  and  issues  forth  his  commands  fff 
the  government  of  the  world.  This  they  call  his 
throne^,  and  tabernacle  in  heaven  \i  of  which  the 
earthly  tabernacle  of  Moses  was  designed  to  be  a 
figure ;  being  directed  to  be  made  according  to  t/ie pat- 
tern shewed  him  in  the  mount  ^.  That  earthly  taberna- 
cle was  honoured  for  a  long  time  with  splendid  marks 
•  of  the  divine  residence  :  on  which  account,  even  after 
they  were  withdrawn,  the  Jews  would  be  apt  to  con^ 
sider  God,  as  dwelling  at  Jerusalem  in  his  temple, 
afid  silting  between  the  cherubim  **.   But  our  blessed 

*  1  Joim  iii.  1.  t  Rom,  viii.  17. 

I  1  Kings  viii.  27.  2  Chron.  ii.  6.    vi.  18. 

i  Psalm  xi.  4.  H  Heb.  viii.  1,2. 

^  Heb,  viii,  5.  ••  Psalm  xcix.  1* 
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Lord>  being  about  to  abolish  the  Mosaic  ordinances, 
enlarges  the  views  of  his  disciples,  and  raises  them 
to  that  higher  habitation  of  inconceivable  glory,  to 
whidi  they  should  hereafter  be  admitted:  and  on 
which  they  were  in  the  mean  while  to  set  their  hearts, 
as  the  seat  of  all  blessedness. 

But  further,  being  in  heaven  denotes  likewise  the 
ahnighty  power  of  God ;  agreeably  to  that  of  the 
Psalmist,  Our  God  is  in  the  heavens :  he  hath  done 
whatsoever  he  pleased*.  For  as  a  higher  situation 
gives  a  superior  strength  and  command ;  and  accord- 
uigly  in  all  languages,  being  exalted  or  brought  low, 
signifies  an  increase  or  lessening  of  dominion  or  in- 
fluence :  so  representing  God,  as  placed  above  all,  is 
designed  to  express,  in  the  strongest  manner,  that 
his  kingdom  rtdeth  over  r/^f . 

When  therefore  we  call  upon  ottr  Father  which  is 
in  Jieaven,  we  profess  to  God  our  belief,  that  he  is  the 
author  and  preserver  of  the  universe,  who  governs 
all  things  with  paternal  care ;  but  extends  his  favours 
especially  to  those,  who  by  imitating  and  obejring 
him  shew  themselves  his  true  children ;  and  therefore 
most  especially  to  such,  as  having  acquired,  by  the 
merits  and  grace  of  his  Son,  the  nearest  relation  and 
resemblance  to  him,  have  thereby  a  covenant-right 
to  an  eternal  inheritance  in  that  blessed  place,  where 
he  exhibits  his  glory,  and  reigns,  possessed  of  sove- 
reign authority,  and  boundless  glory. 

Now  applying  thus  to  God,  under  the  notion  of 
awr  Father i  is  excellently  fitted  to  remind  us,  both  of 
the  dutiful  regard,  which  we  ought  to  have  for  him, 
as  he  himself  pleads.  If  I  he  a  fatlier,  where  is  mne 
honour XI  and  also,  of  the  kindness,  which  we  may 
expect  from  him,  according  to  our  Saviour's  reason- 

♦  Pflal.  cxv.  3.  t  Psal-  c»"-  1^-  X  Mai.  i.  6. 
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ing.  If  ye,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  goodgtfts  wnta 
yowr  children:  how  much  more  shall  your  heavenlff 
Father  give  his  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him*f 
Nor  is  this  expression  less  fitted  to  admonish  us  of 
copying  the  goodness,  which  we  adore;  and  exw* 
cising  mercy  and  bounty  towards  all  our  fellow- 
creatures,  as  far  as  we  can,  that  we  may  be,  in  tiiii 
exceUent  sense,  the  children  qfour  Father  which  is  in 
heaven:  for  he  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and 
the  good;  and  sendeth  rain  on  ilie  just  and  on  the  iMh 
just'\.  And  this  admonition  is  greatly  strengthened/ 
as  each  of  us  is  directed  to  address  himself  to  God, 
not  as  to  his  own  father  merely,  but  as  to  our  Fatker, 
the  common  parent  of  mankind.  For  there  is  inex- 
pressible force  in  that  argument.  Have  we  not  all  one 
Father,  hath  not  one  God  created  us  9  Whydowedeal 
treacherously,  or  in  any  respect  unjustly  or  unkindly, 
every  man  against  his  brother  XI  And  yet  with  greater  , 
force  still  doth  it  hold,  to  prevent  mutual  injuries  or 
unkindness  among  Christians :  who  being,  in  a  much 
closer  and  more  endearing  sense,  children  of  God, 
and  brethren  one  to  another,  than  the  rest  of  the 
world ;  surely  ought  never  to  be,  what  they  are  too 
often  remarkably,  deficient  in  that  reciprocal  affeo- 
tion,  which  was  intended  as  the  token,  whereby  aU 
men  should  see  them\. 

Then,  at  the  same  time,  the  consideration,  that 
this  our  Father  is  in  hea/ven,  possessed  of  infinite 
power  and  glory,  tends  greatly  to  inspire  us  with  re- 
verence  towards  him,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places, 
but  in  our  devotions  peculiarly.  And  to  this  end  it 
is  pleaded  by  the  wise  king.  Keep  thy  foot  when  thou 
goest  to  the  house  of  God;  be  not  rash  with  thy  mouth, 

*  Luke  xi.  13,  f  Matth.  v.  4§. 
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a$id  let  not  thine  heart  be  hasty  to  utter  any  thing  he^ 
fare  Ood;  for  God  is  in  heaoen,  and  thou  upon  earth^. 
It  also  tends  no  less  to  remind  us^  what  the  great 
end  of  our  prayers  and  our  lives  should  be :  to  ob- 
tain admittance  into  that  blessed  place  where  God 
18,  and  Christ  sits  on  his  right  hand'\.  For  in  his 
presence  is  the  fulness  (fjoy  ;  and  at  his  right  hand, 
there  is  pleasure  for  evermore  %. 

You  see  then,  how  many  important  truths,  and 
admonitions,  these  few  words,  which  begin  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  include :  every  thing  indeed,  which  can  en- 
courage us  to  pray,  or  dispose  us  to  pray  as  we 
ought 

The  petition,  which  immediately  follows.  Hallowed 
he  thy  name,  is  perhaps  more  liable  to  be  repeated 
without  being  understood,  than  any  of  the  rest ;  but 
when  understood,  as  it  easily  may  be,  appears  highly 
proper  to  stand  in  the  very  first  part  of  a  Christian's 
prayer.  The  name  of  God  means  here  God  himself, 
his  person  and  attributes :  as  it  doth  in  many  other 
places  of  Scripture,  yfhere  fearing,  or  blessing,  or 
calling  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  is  mentioned.  And 
to  hallow  his  name  signifies,  to  think  of  him  as  a  holy 
being,  and  behave  towards  him  accordingly.  Now 
the  word,  holy,  hath  been  already  more  than  once, 
in  the  course  of  these  Lectures,  explained  to  mean 
whatever  is  worthy  of  being  distinguished  with  se- 
rious respect.  And  therefore  all  such  persons,  places, 
things,  and  times,  as  are  set  apart  firom  vulgar  uses, 
and  devoted  to  religious  ones,  are  said  in  Scripture 
to  be  holy,  and  commanded  to  be  hallowed.  Now 
these  being  generally  preserved  with  great  care,  as 
they  always  ought,  from  whatever  may  defile  and 
pollute  them ;  hence  the  term,  holy,  came  to  signify 

•  Ecd.  V.  1,  «•  t  Col.  iii.  1.  t  Pm1»  xyi.  It. 
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what  is  clean  and  pure.^  And  the  most  valuabk 
purity/ hey ond  comparison,  being  that  of  a  mioi 
untainted  by  sin,  and  secure  from  tendencies  towardi 
it :  holiness  more  especially  denotes  this ;  and  mxq 
in  various  degrees  be  ascribed  to  men  and  angds; 
but  in  absolute  perfection  to  none,  but  God.  Far 
he,  and  he  alone,  is  infinitely  removed  from  all  p(Nh. 
sibility  of  doing,  or  thinking,  or  approving  eviL      ; 

This  then  is  the  sense,  in  which  we  are  to  admow* 
ledge,  that  holy  and  reverend  is  his  name*  :  this  cast- 
ception  of  him  is  the  manner  in  which  we  are  to 
htdlaw  it,  and  sanctify  the  Lord  God  in  our  hearts f: 
a  matter  of  unspeakable  importance,  and  the  verj 
foundation  of  all  true  religion.  For  if  we  are  not 
fully  persuaded,  that  he  is  of  purer  eyes,  than  to  be- 
hold evil  X  with  indifference ;  if  we  imagine,  that  hi 
can  ever  act  unrighteously  himself,  or  allow  othea 
to  do  so ;  that  he  is  in  any  case  the  author  of  sin" 
or  esteems  and  loves  any  thing  in  his  creatures,  but 
uprightness  and  goodness ;  or  shews  himself  to  be 
other,  than  a  perfectly  great,  and  wise,  and  just,  and 
gracious  Being ;  so  far  as  we  do  this,  we  mistake  his 
nature,  and  dishonour  him ;  and  set  up  an  idol  of 
our  own  fancy,  instead  of  the  true  God.  The  con- 
sequence of  which  will  be,  that  in  proportion  as  our 
notions  of  him  are  false,  our  worship,  imitation,  and 
obedience  will  be  erroneous  also  :  our  piety  and  our 
morals  will  both  be  corrupted :  we  shall  neglect  what 
alone  can  recommend  us  to  him :  we  shall  hope  to 
please  him  by  performances  of  no  value,  perhaps  by 
wicked  deeds ;  and  the  light,  that  is  in  us,  will  become 
darkness  \. 

No  wonder  then,  if  we  are  directed  to  make  it  our 

-     •  Psal.  cxi.  9.  t  1  Pet.  iii.  15. 
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first  petition,  that  we  and  all  men  may  hallow  Godfs 
holy  name,  as  we  ought :  that  so  right  a  sense  of  his 
nature  and  attributes,  especially  his  wisdom,  justice, 
and  goodness,  may  prevail  through  the  world,  as  may 
banish  at  once  both  prophaneness  and  superstition, 
and  engage  us  all  to  fear  and  love  him  equally :  that 
we  may  entertain  such  notions  of  Christianity,  as  will 
promote  its  honour ;  and  allow  ourselves  in  nothing, 
that  may  bring  disgrace  upon  it,  or  tempt  any  .to 
hlaspheme,  instead  of  sanctifying,  that  worthy  name 
hy  which,  they  are  called  * :  but  that  each  of  us,  in  our 
stations,  may,  with  all  diligence,  and  all  prudence, 
propagate  the  belief  of  pure  religion  and  und^filed 
hrfore  God  and  the  Faiher\.  This  is  the  way,  and 
the  only  way  possible,  for  us  truly  to  honour  him, 
and  be  truly  good  and  happy ;  happy  in  ourselves, 
and  in  each  other ;  in  the  present  world,  and  that 
which  is  to  come.  With  this  petition  therefore  our 
blessed  Lord  most  rationally  directs  us  to  begin. 
And  let  us  all  remember,  that  what  he  bids  us  pray 
for  in  the  first  place,  he  will  expect  that  we  should 
endeavour  after  in  the  first  place,  and  as  we  acknow- 
ledge him,  who  hath  called  us,  to  he  holy,  that  we 
should  he  holy  also,  in  all  manner  of  conversation  X. 

•  James  ii.  7.  t  James  i.  27.  t  1  Pet.  i.  15. 
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Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done. 

Thb  second  petition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Tkf 
kingdom  come,  follows  very  naturally  after  the  fin^ 
Hallowed  be  thy  name.  For  hallowing  the  name  of 
God,  that  is,  entertaining  just  notions,  and  being 
possessed  with  a  deep  sense,  of  the  holiness  of  Ui 
nature,  his  abhorrence  of  sin,  his  justice  and  good^ 
ness ;  is  the  necessary  preparative  for  submitting  to, 
and  being  faithful  subjects  of  that  kingdom,  for  the 
coming  of  which  we  are  directed  to  pray. 

God  indeed  is,  ever  was,  and  cannot  but  be,  Loid 
and  King  of  the  whole  world,  possessed  of  all  right 
and  all  dominion  over  all  things:  as  the  plainest 
reason  shews,  and  the  conclusion  of  this  very  prayer, 
in  conformity  to  the  rest  of  Scripture,  acknowledges. 
In  this  sense  therefore  we  cannot  pray  for  his  king- 
dom, as  something  future,  but  only  rejoice  in  its 
being  actually  present :  for  what  can  be  greater  joy, 
than  to  live  under  the  government  of  infinite  mercy, 
wisdom,  and  power  ?  The  Lordreigneth:  let  the  easkk 
rejoice,  let  the  multitude  of  isles  be  glad  thereof^. 

But  besides  this  natural  kingdom  of  God,  there  is 
a  moral  and  spiritual  one,  founded  on  the  willing 

*  Psalm  xcTii.  1. 
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dbedience  of  reasonaUe  creatures  to  those  laws  of 
rigfateousnessj  which  he  hath  given  them.  Now  this^ 
we  have  too  plain  evidence,  is  not  yet  come  amongst 
men,  so  fully  as  it  ought.  The  very  first  of  human 
race  revolted  from  their  Maker ;  and  their  descend- 
ants, as  both  Scripture  and  other  history  shews,  grew, 
age  after  age,  yet  more  and  more  disobedient :  till  at 
length  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  earth,  instead  of 
being  the  happy  subjects  of  God's  rightful  empire, 
became,  by  immoral  lives,  and  idolatrous  worship, 
most  wretched  slaves  to  the  usurped  dominion  of  the 
wicked  one.  The  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God 
made  immediate  provision,  through  his  only  Son  our 
Lord,  to  oppose  this  kingdom  of  darkness,  as  soon  as 
it  appeared  in  the  world :  not  by  his  absolute  power ; 
for  obedience  loses  its  value,  unless  it  proceeds  from 
choice ;  but  by  the  rational  method  of  instructions,^ 
promises,  and  warnings  from  heaven,  superadded  to 
what  nature  taught,  and  suited  to  the  circumstances 
of  every  age. 

These  he  gave  at  first  by  the  patriarchs  to  all  men 
promiscuously ;  and  whoever  acknowledged  his  au- 
thority, and  obeyed  his  law,  was  a  good  subject  and 
true  member  of  his  kingdom.  But  when  afterwards, 
notwithstanding  this  care,  the  corruption  of  mankind 
was  become  general,  he  chose  the  posterity  of  his 
serfant  Abraham,  and  distinguished  them  by  his 
fffp^ftl  favour :  not  as  casting  off  the  rest  of  the 
world ;  for  in  every  nation,  at  all  times,  they  that  fear 
Ood^  and  wort  righteousness,  are  accepted  with  him  *  : 
hut  that,  in  this  people  at  least,  the  profession  ot 
fidth  in  him,  and  subjection  to  him,  might  be  kept 
sUve ;  not  merely  for  their  own  benefit,  but  the  in- 
formation of  others  also.    With  them  therefore  waa 

•  Acts  X.  35. 
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the  kingdom  of  God^  in  a  peculiar  degree,  for  1506 
years.    While  they  flourished  in  their  own  landy 
they  held  forth  the  light  of  truth  to  all  the  natiooft 
round  them.    And  when  they  were  led  captiye,  or: 
dispersed  into  other  lands,  they  spread  it  yet  fin*. 
ther :  and  thus  were  great  instruments  in  preparii^fi 
the  rest  of  mankind  for  that  general  re-establisb*^ 
ment  of  obedience  to  the  true  God,  as  King  and-  l 
Lord  of  all,   which  our  blessed  Saviour  came  to    I 
effect.  * 

The  Gospel  dispensation  therefore  having  this  for 
its  end,  and  being  much  more  perfectly  fitted  ta 
attain  it,  than  any  preceding  manifestation  of  re^. 
ligion  had  been ;  the  Scripture,  in  a  distinguished: 
manner,  calls  it  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  of  hetwen: 
both  which  words  denote,  in  exactly  the  same  view,, 
that  dominion,  which,  in  Daniel  it  is  foretold,  the^ 
God  of  heaven  should  set  up,  and  which  should  netter' 
be  destroyed  *.  Our  Saviour  was  then,  after  John 
the  Baptist,  only  giving  notice  of  its  approach,  and) 
opening  the  way  for  setting  it  up,  when  he  first 
directed  his  disciples  to  pray,  that  it  might  comfr- 
By  his  death  he  raised  it  on  the  ruins  of  the  deviFs^ 
usurpation,  over  wliom  he  triumphed  on  his  crouXu 
and  now  it  hath  been  many  ages  in  the  world.  Bot^ 
still  it  is  by  no  means  come,  in  that  extent,  and  tx^ 
that  good  effect,  which  we  have  reason  to  beg  that) 
it  may,  and  to  believe  that  it  will.  The  largest 
part  of  mankind  hath  not,  so  much  as  in  profession,' 
entered  into  this  kingdom:  but  lies  overwhehno^ 
in  Pagan  idolatry,  Jewish  unbelief,  or  Mahometn 
delusion.  The  largest  part  of  Christians  have  cor-- 
rupted  the  doctrines  of  Christ  with  grievous  errors : ; 
and  those  who  preserve  the  purest  faith,  too  generally 

•  Dan.  ii.  44.  t  Col.  ii.  5. 
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Ihre  such  impure  and  wicked  lives ;  that  though  the 
kingdom  of  God  hath  indeed  taken  place  amongst 
them  in  outward  appearance,  yet  in  that,  sense^ 
which  win  prove  at  last  the  only  important  one, 
thby  are  still  far  from  it.  For  the  kingdcm  of  God, 
saith  our  Saviour,  f  ^  within  you  *  ;  and  consists,  as: 
flie  Apostle  further  explains  it,  in  righteousness  and 
peace,  and  joy  in  the  graces  of  the  Holy  Ghost  %. 

Here  then  is  great  room,  and  great  need,  for  pray- 
ing ;  that  the  heathen  may  become  the  inheritance  of 
Christ,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  Mahometan 
world  his  possession  ^  •  that  the  Je'ws,  from  whom,  for 
their  unbelief,  the  kingdom  of  God  hath  been  so  long 
taken  ^  away,  may  be  restored  to  a  share  in  it ;  as  the 
prophets,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  have . 
foretold  they  shall :  and  lastly,  that  all  who  profess 
and  call  themsehes  Christians,  may  not  only  be  led 
into  the  way  of  truth,  but  hold  the  faith  in  unity  of 
spirit,  in  the  band  of  peace,  and  in  righteousness  of 
^e  ||.  How  little  prospect  soever  there  may  be  at 
present  of  such  happiness  as  this,  yet  we  have  a  sure 
word  if  prophecy  %,  for  the  ground  of  our  prayeirs, 
that  the  time  shall  come,  when  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  shall  be  the  kingdoms  of  our  God  and  of  his 
Christ  *♦,  in  a  degree  that  they  have  never  been  yet; 
when  all  the  people  slwll  be  righteous  W,  and  knew 
the  "Lord,  from  the  greatest  unto  the  least  :|; J. 

But  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth,  even  in  its, 
best  estate,  is  comparatively  but  short-lived  and  irii- 
perfect,  indeed  a  mere  introduction  to  that  glorious 
and  eternal  manifestation  of  it  in  heaven,  which 

*  Luke  xvii.  21.  f  Rom.  xiv.  17.            J  Psalm  ii.  8. 
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ought  ever  to  be  the  object  of  our  vtost  ardent  4i^ 
sires  and  requests.  For  as  the  governor,  and  dit 
governed,  and  the  great  fundamental  laws  of  gover** 
ment,  are  still  to  be  the  same,  in  the  present  state  ^ 
trial,  and  the  future  one  of  recompence,  they  boA 
make  up  together  but  one  kingdom  of  God.  All 
therefore,  when  we  pray  for  the  coming  of  it,  fit 
pray,  in  the  last  place,  for  the  arrival  of  that  tiaMi| 
when  the  King  and  Judge  of  all  shall  sit  wpcm  fir 
throne  qfhis  glory*,  and  reward  every  man  aec^rdisg 
to  his  worhs'\ ;  when  the  righteous  shall  shine  Jhrdk 
as  the  sun,  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Faiher%\  even  ^Mt 
kingdom,  which  was  prepared  fw  tJiemJrom  thefmm* 
dation  of  the  world\,  and  shall  reign  with  him  in  Ik 
Jbr  ever  and  ever\. 

But  then,  as  we  pray  for  this  time,  we  must  pse^ 
pare  for  it  also :  else  we  do  nothing  but  ask  our  owl 
condemnation;  as  the  prophet  Amos  hath  most 
awfully  warned  us :  Wo  unto  you  tJuU  desire  the  doff. 
of  the  Lord.  To  what  end  is  it  for  you?  The  dt^ 
of  the  Lord  is  darkness,  and  not  light^. 

To  instruct  us  therefore,  on  what  it  is,  that  on 
share  in  the  kingdom  of  God  depends,  our  SavioHC 
immediately  subjoins  another  petition,  expressing 
it  very  clearly :  Thy  will  he  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  iM 
heaven.  For  not  every  one  tlmt  saith  unto  Mm,  Lardi 
Lord,  sJudl  enter  into  the  kingdom  qf  heaven^^: 
but  they  only  who  do  the  will  qf  God,  shall,  receive 
kis  promise  ft- 

Indeed  what  God  uiUs  to  do  himself,  that  he  d^ 
accordingly,  both  in  tlie  army  qf  heaven,  and  amongtt. 
the  inhabitants  qf  the  earth;  and  none  can  stay  Ms 

•  Matth.  XXV.  31 .  f  Matth.  xvi.  27.  t  Matth.  xiii.  43. 
§  Matth.  XXV.  34.  ||  Rev.  xx.  6.  xxii.  5.  f  Amos  v.  IS* ' 
••  Matth.  vii.  21.        +t  Heb.  x,  S6. 
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kand^.  But  what  he  wiUs  us  to  do,  that  he  only  re^ 
quireB  of  us,  as  we  value  his  &your,  or  fear  his  dis-> 
jrieasure ;  leaving  us  designedly  that  power  of  not 
doing  what  he  bids  us,  without  which,  doing  it  were 
no  virtue.  But  though  disobedience  to  his  will  is 
in  our  power;  yet  obedience  is  not  so,  without  the 
Msistaiice  of  hisgrace;  which  therefore,  in  these  words^ 
we  desire  for  ourselves,  and  for  all  men.  And  since, 
by  the  means  of  prayer,  we  may  have  strength  to 
obey  his  wiU  granted  us;  we  are  certainly,  with  as^ 
much  justice,  expected  to  obey  it>  as  if  we  had  the 
power  already  of  our  own. 

Now  the  wiU  of  God  consists  in  these  two  things ; 
that  we  suffer  patiently  what  he  lays  upon  us,  and 
perform  fidthfully  what  he  commands  us.  The  former 
of  these;  to  bear  with  resignation  whatever,  in  any 
kind,  God  sees  proper  to  inflict;  and  though  we  may 
wish  and  pray  for  the  prevention  or  removal  of 
sufferings,  yet  to  be  content,  nay  desirous,  that  kis 
flpvfl  should  be  done,  not  oursf;  may  often  prove  a 
difficult,  but  is  always  an  evident  and  necessary,  duty. 
For  to  indulge  a  contrary  disposition,  is  to  set  up 
ourselves  above  our  Maker;  to  rebel  against  his  au- 
thority, deny  his  wisdom,  and  distrust  his  goodness. 
The  ability  therefore  of  submitting  meekly  to  his 
jj^teasure,  is  undoubtedly  one  great  thing  that  we  are 
to  request,  and  endeavour  to  obtain. 

But  still,  as  the  blessed  inhabitants  of  heaven 
surely  have  little  or  no  occasion  for  this  kind  of 
obedience,  we  have  reason  to  think  that  the  other, 
tiie  active  sort,  is  the  point  which  our/  Saviour  de^ 
signed  we  should  principally  have  in  view  when  we 
beg,  that  God's  will  may  be  done  by  us,  as  it  is  by 
them:  by  his  angels  that  fvUtfil  kis  commandmenU, 

*  Dan.iT.  M.  f  Lukexiii*4S. 
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kearkening  unto  the  voice  tf  his  words;  those 
iers  of  Ms,  that  do  his  pleasure* .    Not  that  we 
hope  to  equal  the  services  of  beings  placed  sonradi 
above  us:  but  only  aspire  to  such  resemblniee  nf 
them,  that  our  obedience  may  bear  the  same  piopn^ 
tibn  to  our  abilities,  which  that  of  the  heavenly  spkiti 
doth  to  theirs.    Their  knowledge  of  God'a  wffl  ii 
dear  and  distinct:  on  which  account  the  hij^i60k 
character  given  of  human  wisdom  is,  to  be  i»  im 
angel  of  God,  to  discern  good  and  bad'\.     It  should 
dierefore,  when  we  make  use  of  this  petition,  be  imc 
desire,  that  we  also,  in  our  degree,  may  be  not  umrisei  . 
but  understanding  what  the  will  of  the  Lord  isXl 
aad  may  abound  more  and  more,  in  knotvledge  and  all 
judgement^.    They  do  every  thing,  without  excep- 
tion, which  they  know  to  be  God's  pleasure:  whereas 
we  are  very  apt  to  omit  part,  and  perform  the  rest 
but  imperfectly.     They  do  it  with  alacrity  and  checfr? ; 
fulness:  whereas  we  too  often  shew  great  backward-: 
ness  and  reluctance.     They  do  it  also  from  a  real 
principle  of  duty :  whereas,  were  the  truth  but  known, 
as  to  God  it  is  known,  a  great  share  of  the  good  ac- 
tions, upon  which  we  value  ourselves,  are  perhaps 
only  good  appearances ;  proceeding,  some  fix>m  con- 
stitution, some  from  worldly  prudence,  some  from 
vanity;  few,  it  may  be  doubted,  principally,  and 
fewer  yet,  intirely,  from  the  love  or  fear  of  God,  from 
esteem  of  virtue,  or  hatred  of  sin.    In  these  respects 
then  we  must  earnestly  pray,  and  diligently .  endea-'. 
vour,  to  be  like  the  holy  angels ;  and  were  we  but  like 
them  in  one  thing  more,  that  they  all  without  excep- 
tion, do  the  will  of  God,  and  have  none  amongst  ^em 
disobedient  to  it ;  then  would  our  earth  resemble  bec- 

♦  Psalm  ciii.  20,  21.  f  ^  Sam.  xiv.  17. 
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ven  indeed.  How  far  this  is  from  being  the  case, 
we  know  too  welL  But  notwithstanding  let  us  com- 
fort ourselves  with  considering,  that  as  the  time  was, 
when  even  these  blessed  spirits  had  a  mixture  of  evil 
ones  amongst  them ;  so  die  time  will  be,  when  we 
diall  have  no  such  mixture  amongst  us,  but  shall 
become,  in  this  and  all  respects,  as  the  angels  ^ 
€rod  m  heaven  *. 

*  Matth.  zxH.  30. 
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Give  us  this  Day  our  Daily  Bread;  Andfargkfe  us 
our  Trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass 
against  us. 

The  three  former  of  the  six  petitions  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  express  our  earnest  desires,  that  we,  and  all 
our  fellow-creatures,  may  attain  the  great  end  of  our 
creation ;  that  is,  may  understand,  receive,  and  prac- 
tise, true  religion,  to  God's  honour  and  our  own 
eternal  happiness :  after  which  we  proceed,  in  the 
three  last,  to  ask  of  him  the  means  to  this  end ;  such 
supplies  of  our  wants,  as  will  he  needful  for  the  per- 
formance of  our  duties.  And  they  are  comprehended 
under  three  heads  more :  the  relief  of  our  temporal 
necessities,  the  forgiveness  of  our  past  sins,  and  the 
assistance  of  his  grace  against  future  temptations. 

The  first  of  these  blessings  we  request,  by  saying, 
Give  us  this  day  our  daHy  bread.  All  the  good  things 
of  life,  and  all  our  capacity  of  receiving  support  and 
comfort  from  them,  proceed,  as  every  thing  doth, 
from  God's  free  gift ;  and  therefore  depend,  as  evefy 
thing  doth,  on  his  free  pleasure :  for  what  he  hath 
bestowed,  he  can,  with  just  the  same  ease,  at  any 

time,  take  away.     He  hath  placed  things  indeed  in 
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a  regular,  and  what  we  call  a  natural,  course  and 
order.  But  this  order  is  not  only  of  his  own  ap« 
pointing,  but  his  own  preserving  too.  He  it  is,  that 
wmieth  his  sun  to  rise*;  that  giveth  us  rain  from 
ieaven,  and  fruitful  seasons  y  filing  our  hearts  with 
food  and  gladness  f.  Were  he  only  thus  kind  to  us 
all  in  general,  it  would  certainly  be  our  duty  to  ac« 
knowledge  his  kindness,  and  pray  for  the  continuance 
of  it.  But  we  learn  from  Scripture  further,  that  his 
providence  extends,  even  in  the  minutest  instances, 
to  each  of  us  in  particular ;  and  that  not  the  smallest 
tiling  comes  to  pass,  but  by  his  appointment,  or  wise 
permission  ];;  that  his  continual  superintendency  may 
be  ever  exercised  towards  us  for  our  good.  We 
know  not  indeed  with  certainty,  in  these  matters, 
what  wiU  be  good  for  us.  But  still,  since  he  hath 
given  us  desires,  inseparable  from  our  frame,  of  eur 
joying  life  to  its  ordinary  term ;  with  a  competent 
sluure  of  the  several  accommodations  which  contri- 
bute to  make  it  agreeable ;  it  must  be  lawful  to  ex* 
press  those  desires  to  him  in  a  proper  manner.  And 
this  our  Saviour  directs  us  how  to  do,  when  he 
bids  us  petition  for  our  daily  bread. 

The  word  bread,  as  it  frequently  signifies  in  Scrip* 
ture  all  sorts  of  food,  so  it  may  very  naturally  signify, 
what  it  doth  in  this  prayer,  all  sorts  of  things  requi- 
site in  human  life.  This  Agur  meant,  when  he  prayed 
that  God  would  feed  him  with  food  (in  the  ori* 
ginal  it  is  bread)  convenient  for  him  §.  And  this  we 
mean  in  common  discourse,  as  often  as  we  speak  of 
persons  getting  their  bread.  But  then  it  must  by  no 
means  be  extended  beyond  things  requisite ;  those, 
without  which  we  are  unable  either  to  subsist  at  all, 

•  Matth,  V,  4.5.  +  AcU  xiv.  17. 
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or  however  conyeniently  and  comfortably.  Not 
that  desires  of  further  advantages  in  the  world  aie 
oniversally  unlawful.  But  they  are  so  apt  to  en- 
large^  and  swell  into  extravagant  and  sinful  passioiis  ; 
into  schemes  of  luxury,  or  vanity,  or  covetousnew; 
that  we  have  usually  much  more  need  to  restrain  and 
check,  than  authorize  them,  by  asking  the  accrai- 
plishmentof  them  from  God;  lest  we  be  guiHjjaf 
what  St.  James  condemns,  asking  amiss,  that  we.  mof 
consume  it  upon  our  lusts  *. 

It  is  therefore  only  for  such  a  share  of  woridly 
good,  as  to  a  reasonable  and  moderate  mind  will  ap* 
pear  sufficient,  that  our  Saviour  allows  us  here  to 
pray ;  in  the  spirit  which  Agur,  in  the  prayer  just 
mentioned,  expresses.  Give  me  neither  pm^erty  mnr 
riches  :  feed  me  with  food  cormenient  for  me.  Lest 
I  hefuU,  and  deny  thee,  and  say.  Who  is  the  Lord  9 
or  lest  I  be  poor,  and  steed,  and  take  tJie  name  of  my 
God  in  vain  f.  For  indeed,  though  the  temptations 
of  extreme  poverty  are  very  great ;  yet  the  tendency 
of  wealth  and  ease  and  power,  to  sensuality  and  pride 
and  forgetfulness  of  God,  is  so  exceeding  strong  that 
a  well-instructed  and  considerate  mind  would  radier 
submit,  than  choose  to  be  placed  in  a  condition  of 
abundance  and  eminence.  For  preserving  the  (ff^ 
der,  and  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  world,  some 
must  be  in  such  stations;  but  let  who  are,  look  wdl 
to  their  ways ;  and  let  none  of  their  inferiors  mvj 
them. 

.  It  ought  to  be  further  observed  here,  that  our 
blbessed  Lord  hath  not  only  confined  us  to  pray  for 
our  bread,  but  our  daily  bread  ;  to  be  given  us,  as  we 
askjfor  it  day  by  day:  intending,  doubtless,  to  make  us 
remember  and  acknowledge,  that  our  dependence  on 

•  James*  iv.  3.  f  Prov.  xxx.  8,  9. 
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God  is  contmual,  from  one  moment  to  anotiher;  that 
they,  who  have  the  most  of  this  world,  have  it  only 
during  his  pleasure ;  and  are  bound,  both  to  asl^  and 
receive,  every  day's  enjoyment  of  it,  as  a  new  gift 
from  him :  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  who  have 
least  may  be  assured,  that  what  he  hath  commanded 
ihem  to  pray  for,  he  will  ordinarily  not  fiul  to  bestow 
upon  them;  by  blessing  their  endeavours,  if  they  are 
able  to  use  endeavours ;  or  by  stirring  up  the  charity 
of  others  towards  them,  if  they  are  not. 

But  as  to  those  who  can  labour,  industry  is  the 
method  by  which  God  hath  thought  fit  to  give  them 
their  bread ;  and,  therefore,  by  which  they  ought  to 
seek  it.  They  have  no  title  to  it  any  other  way;  St^ 
Paul  having  directed,  that  if  any  one  wiU  not  work, 
neither  should  he  eat*.  Nor  must  they  work  only  to 
supply  their  present  necessities :  but  by  diligence  and 
fru^dity,  lay  up  something,  if  possible,  for  future 
exigencies  also :  learning  of  tfie  ant,  which  providetk 
her  meat  in  the  summer,  andgathereth  her  food  in  the 
harvest  \. 

So  that  applying  for  om*  daily  bread  to  God,  is  fiur 
from  excluding  a  proper  care  to  use  the  appointed 
means  of  procuring  it  for  ourselves.  But  if  our  care 
be  a  presumptuous  one,  and  void  of  regard  to  the 
Disposer  of  all  things ;  we  provoke  him  to  blast  our 
fidrtet  hopes.  And  if  it  be  an  anxious  and  distrust- 
ful one,  we  think  injuriously  of  him  to  whom  we  pray ; 
who  can  as  easily  give  us  the  bread  of  to-morrow,  as 
he  gave  us  that  of  yesterday.  Nay,  if  cm*  worldly 
cares,  though  they  do  not  disquiet  our  minds,  yet  en- 
gross them;  if  we  carry  our  attention  to  this  world 
so  fiEur  as  to  forget  the  next ;  or  imagine  ourselves  to 
be  securer  in  stores,  laid  up  for  many  years  1^,  than  in 

*  2  Tbess:  iH.  10.  f  Prov.  vu  8.  X  Luke  xii.  19. 
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God's  good  proTidaice;  this  also  is  very  unsiiitabfe 
to  the  vpnt,  hoth  of  our  Lord's  Prayer,  and  of  his 
whole  religion;  which  commands  us  to  seekfini  tk$ 
MMdomqfChHiandkisrighUmuneM*,aiiAnottoini$t 
M  uaeertmn  riehes^hut  in  Mm,  who  gketk  us  rieUff  mU 
Mmgs  to  e^jay\. 

I  shall  only  add  two  observations  more>  whidi  have 
been  made  very  justly  on  this  petition;}: :  that  sinee  mt 
ask  our  bread  from  God^  we  ought  not  to  aecept  it 
from  the  devil ;  that  is,  to  gain  our  subsistence  by 
any  unlawful  means :  and  that,  since  we  do  not  say, 
€HiDe  me  my  daily  bread;  but  ^t?^  us  ours;  we  entreat 
God  to  supply  the  wants  of  others,  as  well  as  o« 
own.  Now  the  means  which  he  hath  provided  for 
Buppljring  the  wants  of  the  helpless  poor,  is  the  cha- 
rity of  the  rich.  And  to  pray  him,  that  they  may  be 
relieved,  and  yet  ¥rithhold  from  them  what  he  hath 
designed  for  their  relief,  is  just  that  piece  of  incoiF 
sistence  or  hypocrisy,  which  St  James  so  strongly 
exposes.  J^a  brother,  or  sister,  be  naked,  and  de^ 
iute  qf  daily  food ;  and  one  qfyou  say  unto  them,  JOe^ 
part  in  peace,  be  ye  warmed,  and  be  ye  filled;  not- 
withstanding  ye  give  them  not  those  things  which  are 
needful  to  the  body;  what  doth  it  profit^? 

From  our  temporal  wants,  we  jHroceed  next  to  a 
much  more  important  concern,  our  spiritual  ones ; 
and  here  we  ask  in  the  first  place,  what  it  is  very  fit 
we  should,  pardon  and  mercy.  Forgii>e  us  our  irs9>' 
passes,  as  we  forgive  them  thai  trespass  against  «a 
The  forgiveness  of  sins  having  been  already  ex- 
plained, under  that  article  of  the  Creed,  which  rehtes 
to  it ;  I  shall  only  take  notice  at  present  of  the  aigo* 
ment,  which  we  are  directed  to  use  in  pleading  for 

•  Matth.  vi.  38.  +1  Tim.  vi.  17. 
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it,  wludi  is  likewise  the  especial  conditaon  of  our  o\^ 
tainiiig  it;  that  we  aho  forgwef^,  as  we  hope  to  be 
fiughren.  And  canceming  this^  two  things  ought  to 
be  understood :  what  that  forgiveness  is^  to  which 
«e  are  bound ;  and  how  fiEur  the  exercise  of  it  wil 
avail  us. 

Now  the  obligation  to  foi^iveness  means^  not  that 
the  magistrate  is  to  omit  punishing  malefeustors ;  for 
he  i#  the  ndnigter  of  God,  a  revenger,  to  execute  wrath 
^tpan  him  that  doeth  evilf:  not  that  the  rulers  of  the 
church  are  to  forbear  spiritual  censures  against  no- 
torious offisnders ;  for  the  Scripture  hath  appointed 
them  for  the  amendment  of  sinners^  and  the  preser- 
vation of  the  innocent,  when  they  are  likely  to  have 
these  good  effects:  not  that  private  persons  do  ainiss 
in  bringing  transgressors  to  justice ;  for  neglecting  it 
would  be  in  general  only  a  seeming  kindness  to 
them,  and  a  real  mischief  to  human  society :  not  that 
we  are  forbid  to  make  reasonable  demands  on  such, 
as  withhold  our  dues,  or  do  us  any  damage ;  for  re- 
covering a  debt  is  a  very  different  thing  from  re- 
venging an  injury :  nor  lastly,  that  we  are  always 
bound,  when  persons  have  behaved  ill  to  us,  either 
to  think  as  well  of  them  as  before ;  which  may  be 
impossible ;  or  to  trust  and  favour  them  as  much ; 
wUch  may  be  unwise.  But  our  obligation  to  forgive 
doth  mean,  and  absolutely  require,  that  civil  gover- 
nors be  moderate  and  merciful:  and  ecclesiastical 
ones  make  use  of  discipline  to  edification,  not  to  de- 
struetion  % ;  that,  in  our  private  capacity,  we  pasa 
by  all  offences,  which,  with  safety  to  ourselves,  and 
the  public,  we  can :  that  where  we  must  punish,  we 
do  it  with  reluctance ;  and  as  gently,  as  the  case  will 
permit ;  and  where  we  must  defend  or  recover  our 

*  Luke  xit  4.  f  Rom.  xiii.  4.  %t  Cou  Zt  S«  xiiL  10. 
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dghts ;  we  do  it  with  the  least  expence,  and  dielMt 
funeasiness  to  the  adverse  party,  that  may  be;  Art 
we  never  be  guflty  of  ikgastice  to  others,  becaoit 
ihey  have  been  guilty  of  it  to  us ;  and  never  nfom 
ibem  proper  &vours,  merely  because  we  have  ben 
refused  such  favours  by  them ;  much  less  becanae  w% 
have  not  obtained  from  them  what  it  was  not'fit  thit 
we  should :  that  we  look  upon  little  provocationi^ii 
trifles ;  and  be  careful,  not  to  think  great  ones  grertv 
than  they  are :  that  we  be  willing  to  make  those;  whi 
have  displeased  us,  all  such  allowance  to  the  full,  tf 
diir common  frailty  and  ignorance  demand:  thatve 
always  wish  well  to  them ;  and  be  ready,  as  soon  iff 
ever  we  have  real  cause,  to  think  well  of  tibem;io 
believe  their  repentance;  and,  how  great  or  many 
soever  their  &ults  may  have  been,  to  accept  it;  and 
restore  them  to  as  large  a  share  of  our  kindness  and 
friendship,  as  any  wise  and  good  person,  uninterested 
in  the  question,  would  think  safe  and  right :  always 
remembering,  in  every  case  of  injury,  how  very  apt 
we  are  to  err  on  the  severe  side ;  and  how  very  much 
better  it  is,  to  err  on  the  merciful  one. 

This  is  the  temper  of  forgiveness  to  our  fellcm^ 
creatures :  and  it  is  plainly  a  good  and  fit  temper. 
Let  us  therefore  now  consider  further,  what  kdbt 
ence  it  will  have  towards  our  Maker's  forgiving  Uf. 
Our  Saviour  undoubtedly  lays  a  peculiar  stress  mi  it 
for  this  purpose ;  both  by  inserting  it,  as  a  conditiOD, 
into  the  body  of  his  prayer ;  and  insisting  on  it^  as  a 
necessary  one,  in  his  words  immediately  after  tl^ 
prayer.  But  still,  we  must  observe,  he  doth  not 
mention  it  as  the  cause,  that  procures  our  forgive- 
ness :  for  God  saveth  us,  not  by  this,  or  any  other 
works  of  righteousness,  which  we  do,  but  accardu^ 
to  his  mercy  ;  which  he  hath  shed  on  us  abundantly 
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thnm^  Je9us  Cnrisi  ;  that  being  ju9t{fied  hy  Am 
graeef  we  may  he  heirs  qf  eternal  life  *.  Our  paidon^ 
log  others,  is  no  more  than  a  qualification,  requisite 
to.  our  receiving  that  final  pardon  from  God,  which 
our  Saviour,  through  the  divine  goodness,  hath 
nerited  by  his  death,  on  that  condition*  Nor  is  it 
the  only  qualification  necessary,  though  it  be  a  pria- 
cipal  one.  For  the  rest  of  God's  laws  were  given  in. 
▼ain,  of  observing  this  one  would  secure  his  favour  x 
and  Christ  would  be  found  the  minister  qfsinf,  if  he 
had  taught,  that  the  single  good  disposition  of  for- 
giveness would  be  sufficient,  let  a  person  have  evier 
80  many  bad  ones.  But  it  is  plain,  that  throughout 
the  whole  Sermon  on  the  ^ount,  on  whidi  this 
prayer  is  delivered,  he  makes  the  performance  of 
every  part  of  our  duty  the  condition  of  our  accep. 
tance.  In  the  very  beginning  of  it,  he  hath  promised 
heaven  to  several  other  virtues,  as  well  as  here  to 
this :  and  the  meaning  is,  not  that  persons  may  get 
thither  by  any  one,  that  they  will ;  for  nobody  sure. 
is  so  bad  as  to  have  none  at  all :  but  that  each  of  them 
shall  have  its  proper  share,  in  fitting  us  for  that  mercy 
and  reward,  which  however,  with  less  than  all  of  them,. 
we  shall  never  obtain.  Our  imperfections  in  all  will, 
indeed  be  pardoned :  but  not  our  continuance  in  a 
wilful  neglect  of  any. 

Still,  though  a  spirit  of  forgiveness  to  our  brother 
is  by  no  means  the  whole,  that  God  requires  in  order, 
to  forgive  us ;  yet  it  is  a  quality,  often  so  difficulty 
always  so  important,  and  so  peculiarly  needful  to  be 
exercised  by  us,  when  we  are  intreating  our  Maker 
to  exercise  it  towards  us ;  that  our  Saviour  had  great 
reason  to  place  it  in  the  strong  light  which  he  hath 
done  ;  and  even  to  place  it  single ;  since  his  design 

•  Titusiii.  5,0,  7.  t  GaL  ii.  17. 
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eould  not  easily  be  understood  to  be  any  other^  than 
to  engage  our  particular  attention  to  what  deserves 
it  so  much.  For  if  we  will  not^  for  the  love  of  God, 
and  in  obedience  to  his  command,  pardon  our  fdlow* 
creatures  the  few  and  small  injuries,  which  they  are 
able  to  do  us ;  (when  perhaps  we  may  have  done 
many  things  to  provoke  them,  and  comparatively 
can  have  done  little  to  oblige  or  serve  them)  bow 
should  we  ever  expect,  that  he  will  forgive  us  the 
numerous  and  heinous  offences,  which  we  have  com- 
mitted  against  him ;  from  whom  we  have  received 
all  that  we  have,  on  whom  we  depend  for  all  that 
we  can  hope  for,  to  whom  therefore  we  owe  the 
most  unreserved  duty,  and  the  most  affectionate 
gratitude  ? 

Let  us  remember  then,  that  since  we  pray  to  be 
forgiven,  only  as  we  forgive ;  so  often  as  we  use  these 
words,  we  pray  in  effect  for  God's  vengeance  upon 
ourselves,  instead  of  his  mercy,  if  we  forgive  not 
And  therefore  let  us  apply  to  him  continually^  ftr 
grace  to  do  in  earnest,  what  we  profess  to  do  in  this 
petition :  let  us  carefully  examine  our  hearts  and  our 
conduct,  that  we  may  not  cheat  ourselves,  for  we 
cannot  cheat  God,  with  false  pretences  of  observing 
this  duty,  while  indeed  we  transgress  it ;  let  us  utterty 
put  away  from  us  all  bitterness,  and  tvrath,  and  ekh 
mouTy  and  evilrspeaking,  with  aU  malice  ;  and  be  iind 
one  to  another,  tender-hearted,  forgiving  one  another; 
even  as  we  hope,  that  God,  for  Chris fs  sake,  mil 
forgive  us  *. 

•  Eph.  iv.  31,  32. 
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And  lead  m  not  into  Temptation;  but  deliver  us 
from  Evil:  for  thine  is  the  Kingdom,  and  the^ 
Power,  and  the  Glory,  for  ever  and  ever.   Amen. 

We  should  be  very  unfit  to  ask  for  the  pardon  of 
our  past  sins ;  and  could  neither  hope  to  obtain  it^ 
nor  indeed  continue  long  the  better  for  it ;  if  we  did 
not  earnestly  desire^  at  the  same  time,  to  avoid  sia 
for  the  future.  And  therefore,  after  the  petition. 
Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  most  properly  follows, 
mnd  lead  us  not  into  temptation. 

The  word  temptation  very  often  signifies  no  more, 
than  trial ;  any  opposition  or  difficulty,  that  may  call 
forth  our  virtues  into  vigorous  practice ;  and,  by  so 
doing,  both  strengthen  and  make  them  known :  not 
indeed  to  God,  who  always  knows  our  hearts ;  but  to 
ourselves  and  others ;  to  those  around  us  at  present; 
to  all  mankind,  and  the  holy  angels  hereafter.  Now 
in  this  general  sense,  our  whole  life  on  earth  is,  and 
was  intended  to  be,  a  state  of  temptation :  in  which, 
as  the  Scripture  expresses  it,  God  himself  tempts 
men  * ;  that  is,  proves  and  exercises  them.  And  ac- 
cordingly St.  James  directs  us  to  coimt  it  all  joy, 
when  we  fail  into  divers  temptations;  adding  a  very 

*  Gen.  xxii,  !•    Deut.  ir,  34*    2  Chron.  xxxiL  dl* 
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good  reason  for  it ;  Blessed  is  the  num,  that  enduretk 
temptation:  for  when  he  i^  tried,  he  shall  receive  the 
crown  qf  life;  wMch  the  Lord  hath  promised  to  them 
that  love  him*.  The  more  love  to  God  we  thus  shew; 
the  more  we  exert  our  inward  good  principles  and 
habits,  and  by  exerting,  improve  them;  the  greater 
reward  we  shall  obtain.  When  therefore  we  say. 
Lead  us  not  into  temptation;  we  do  not  pray,  that 
we  may  not  be  tried  at  aU :  for  we  know,  that  we 
must,  even  for  our  own  good. 

But  the  word  here  stands  for  dangerous  trials,  prU* 
vocations  and  enticements  to  sin :  under  which  we 
are  likely  to  sink,  instead  of  overcoming  them.  Now 
there  is  indeed  scarce  any  thing  in  life,  that  may  not 
be  a  temptation  to  us,  in  this  bad  sense.    Our  tenh' 
pers,  our  ages,  our  stations  and  employments  in  the 
world,  be  they  ever  so  different,  may,  each  in  theiit 
different  ways,  risk  our  innocence.    They  that  aie- 
poor,  are  grievously  tempted,  either  to  repine  against 
God ;  t>r  take  unlawful  methods  of  relieving  them^. 
selves.     And  they,  that  will  be  rich,  experience,  as, 
well  as  the  Apostle,  may  teach  us,  fall  into  tempta-^ 
tion  and  a  snare,  and  into  many  foolish  and  kurtfid 
lusts  t-    Both  adversity  and  prosperity,  business  and 
leisure,  company  and  solitude,  have  their  respective 
hazards.  And  sometimes  these  hazards  are  so  dread- 
fully heightened  by  particular  circumstances ;  and, 
at  others,  trying  incidents,  totally  unforeseen,  hap* 
pen  so  unseasonably;  that,  though  they  may  only 
rouse  and  animate  our  virtue :  yet  they  may  also^ 
more  probably,  overbear,  and  destroy  it.  And  there-, 
fore  we  must  know  very  little  of  our  natural  frailty, 
the  strength  of  our  passions,  and  the  deceitftdness  ^ 
sin  X ;  if  we  do  not  think  it  the  more  prudent,  as  w^. 

•  James  i.  2.  12.  t  Tim.  vi.  9.  %  Heb.  iii.  15. 
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lO^dttter  part,  to  decline,  than  venture  the  eon-^ 
flict,  if  it  be  God's  will :  and  do  not  accordingly  beg , 
ot^lwxk,  that  he  would  not  lead  us  into  such  temptation. 
';  God,  indeed,  tempts  no  man  *,  in  the  sense  of  allur-^ 
%i^  and  inviting  him  to  sin ;  as  the  devil,  and  wicked. 
pepple,  'and  our  own  bad  hearts  do.    And  therefore 
to. pray,  in  this  sense,  that  he  would  not  lead  tis  into 
tfiittptation,  would  be  great  irreverence,  instead  of 
piety:  for  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  holiness  of  his, 
nature,  that  he  should.    But  as  nothing  comes  to 
p99s,  but  with  his  knowledge  and  sufferance;  and 
every  thing  is  subject  to  his  direction  and  super- 
intendency ;  the  Scripture  speaks,  as  if  every  thing; 
^88  done  by^  him,  when  the  meaning,  as  appears  by 
other  passages  of  it,  is  only  to  acknowledge,  that  no^ 
t^i^  is  done  without  him:  and,  agreeably  to  the 
manner  of  speaking  in  the  eastern  countries,  things 
are;  ascribed  to  him,  which  he  only  permits,  and  after- 
wards turns  to  the  furtherance  of  his  own  good  pur<^^ 
poses.  Now  God  may  very  justly  permit  us  to  be  led 
into  the  severest  temptations,  if  we  do  not  pray  to, 
him  against  it :  because  a  great  part  of  the  danger 
proceeds  from  that  weakness,  which  we  have  wilfully, 
or  carelessly,  brought  upon  ourselves ;  and  prayer  is 
oiie  of  the  means,  that  he  hath  appointed  for  our  pre- 
servation and  relief:  which  means  if  we  use  as  we 
flight,  JS[e  wiU  not  suffer  us  to  he  tempted  above  that 
we  are  able ;  but  wiU,  with  the  temptation,  also  make  a 
way  to  escape,  that  we  may  be  able  to  bear  it  f  • 

But  if,  through  pride  or  negligence,  we  will  not  ask 
for  his  help,  we  must  not  expect  it.  And  though  we 
do,  for  form's  sake,  ask  it,  if  we  have  little  faith  in  it,, 
or  dependence  on  it,  St.  James  hath  foretold  the 
event :  Let  not  tliat  man  think  that  he  shall  receive  any 

*  James  i.  13.  t  ^r*  x*  ^^^ 
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thing  of  the  Lord*.    Yet,  on  iht  other  luund/  if  «r 
oarry  our  dependence  so  &r>  as  presumptuooi^  t» 
nin  into  those  dangers^  out  of  which  we  beg  hia  ttt^ 
keep  us ;  or  at  least,  will  do  little  or  nothing  ti^  kiep 
ourselves  out  of  them,  instead  of  doing  every  ttiag 
^t  we  can ;  or  if  in  the  dangers,  in  which  he  MV 
think  fit  to  place  us,  we  will  not  use  our  best  eii4jBi^ 
vours  to  stand,  as  well  as  pray  that  we  may  not  ftfl^- 
such  prayers  can  never  be  likely  to  avail  for  ^ut  pitr 
tection.  But  fervent  devotion,  hearty  resolutioo,  Mi 
prudent  care,  united,  and  continued,  will  do  m$ 
thing.    By  whatever  difficulties  we  are  surrounds!*' 
suid  how  little  possibility  soever  we  may  see  of  gettiiif 
through  them ;  still  camnUt  thy  way  tmto  the  Ldl/di 
put  thy  trust  in  Mm,  and  he  shall  bring  iHopaes  f»   ' 
-  In  the  second  part  of  this  petition.  But  deliver  m§ 
from  evil;  the  word  evil  may  signify,  eitiier  siA  a»t 
its  consequences ;  or  the  great  tempter  to  sinj  thi 
epU  or  wiehed  one  ;  for  by  that  nametlie  devil  is  irftai 
called  in  the  New  Testament;]:.    The  number  indeei 
of  wicked  spirits  is  probably  very  great :  but  notwitih 
standing  this,  being  united,  under  oiie  head,  in  0110 
design  of  obstructing  our  salvation,  they  are  all  eoflH 
prefaended  under  one  name.     And  since  in  our  pre^ 
Sent  state  of  trial,  we  have  not  only,  as  experi^aoB" 
shews,  Jlesh  and  Mood  to  wrestle  against ;  our  own 
bad  dispositions,  and  the  solicitations  of  a  bad  woiM> 
to  resist ;  but  also,  as  the  word  of  God  infiHins  us, 
principalities  and  powers,  and  spiritual  wicheAiess  in 
highplac€s\y  an  army  of  invisible  enemies,  employmg 
to  overcome  us,  and  not  less  formidably  because  in- 
perceptibly,  all  the  stratagems,  that  Heaven  allows 
them  to  use ;  this,  as  it  increases  our  danger,  nuijf 

♦  James  i.  7.         +  Psalm  xxxvii.  5.         J  Matth.  xiii.  19.  08. 
1  John  ii.  13,  U.  iii.  U.  v.  18.  $  ^h.  vi,  11,  \%. 
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weD  quieken  our  prayers  for  safety  and  deliyeranceK 
That  there  should  be  evil  angels^  as  well  as  evil  inen^ 
of  the  greatest  abilities  and  accomplishments,  is,  if 
lightly  considered,  no  great  wonder :  and  that  both 
should  intice  us  to  sin,  is  no  reasonable  discourage* 
Bient ;  for  let  us  but  apply  to  God,  and  we  shall  not 
be  left  in  the  pow».of  either.  What  the  power  of 
wided  spirits  is,  we  are  not  told  in  ScriptuK :  and  it 
18  no  part  of  religion,  in  the  least,  to  believe  idle  Bto^ 
ries  about  them.  Of  this  we  are  sure,  that  they  lunro 
no  power  but  what  God  permits :  and  he  will  never 
permit  them  to  do,  what  shall  prove  in  the  end,  any 
hurt  to  those,  who  serve  and  fear  him.  More  espe- 
cially we  are  sure,  that  they  cannot  in  the  least,  ei-^ 
ther  force  us  into  sinning,  or  hinder  us  from  repent<% 
ing.  Invite  or  dissuade  us  they  may,  by  suggesting 
fidse  notions  of  the  pleasure,  or  profit,  orharmlessnesa 
of  sin,  by  representing  God,  as  too  good  to  be  angry, 
er  too  severe  to  be  reconciled :  by  describing  to  our 
imaginations,  repentance  to  be  so  easy  at  any  time» 
HiBt  it  is  needless  now ;  or  so  difficult  now>  that  it  ia 
too  late  and  impossible ;  by  putting  it  into  our 
dioughts,  that  we  are  so  good,  we  may  be  confident, 
and  careless ;  or  so  wicked,  we  must  absolutely  des^ 
pair.  Ft  concerns  us  therefore  greatly,  not  to  be  ig^ 
naramt  of  their  devices*.  But  provided  we  keep  oa 
wa  guard :  earnestly  apply  to  God,  and  are  true  to 
oursdves ;  neither  their  temptations,  nor  those  of  the 
whole  worid,  shall  prevail  against  us.  For  then  only> 
as  St.  James  gives  us  to  understand,  is  every  mam 
tempted  dangerously,  when  he  is  drawn  away  qfhi9 
oam  hut,  and  enticed^.  The  enemy  within  therefore 
is  the  most  formidable  one :  and  against  this  it  is 
chiefly,  that  we  are  to  watch  and  pray,  that  we  enter 

♦  2Cor.iL.ll.  t  James  L  14. 
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not  into  temptation:  remembering  always,  tliat  fcor 
wUHng  soever  the  spirit  may  be,  yet  the  flesh  is  toeakK 
:  And  now  let  us  observe,  in  the  last  place,  wadm 
this  head,  that  as  we  are  to  pray  against  being  led 
into  temptation  ourselves,  we  should  be  very  caxcrful, 
never  to  lead  others  into  it ;  but  do  every  thing  tint 
we  can,  to  keep  them  out  of  it,  and  deliver  them  ttam 
it :  and  that,  as  begging  God's  help  that  we  nqr 
stand,  must  be  grounded  on  a  strong  sense  of  one 
proneness  to  fall ;  we  should  shew  great  compaflskit 
towards  them,  who,  through  the  same  proneneai; 
have fidlen.  Brethren^  if  a  man  be  overtaken  imti 
fandt  t  ye  which  are  spiritual,  restore  such  a  ome  in  Ife 
spirit  ^  meektiess:  considering  thyself,  lest  tkonalm 
ietemptedf. 

Thus  we  have  gone  through  the  she  petitions^ 
which  compose  the  second  part  of  the  Lord's  Prayer ;. 
and  shewn  it  to  be  worthy  of  its  Author,  by  distinctly 
comprehending  in  so  little  room,  whatever  is  neces^ 
sary  for  the  honour  of  God,  and  our  own  good,  botk 
temporal  and  spiritual.    What  remains  further,  is  tr 
speak  briefly  of  the  third  part,  which  concludes  die 
whole,  by  ascribing  to  our  heavenly  Father,  the  praise^ 
due  unto  his  name  % :  acknowledging  here  most  ex^ 
pressly,  what  indeed  hath  been  throughout  impli^ 
that  his  is  the  kingdom,  the  rightful  authority  and  su^. 
preme  dominion  over  all :  his  the  power,  by  whidi 
every  thing  just  and  good  is  brought  to  pass:  his 
therefore  /A^gfory  of  whatever  we  his  creatures  do,  or 
enjoy, .  or  4iope  for ;  of  whatever  this  universe,  and 
the  whole  scheme  of  things  which  it  comprehends, 
hath  had,  or  now  hath,  or  ever  shall  have  in  it,  aw^ 
ful  or  gracious,  and  worthy  of  the  admiration  of  men. 
and  angels.    And  as  all  dignity  and  might  and  Imh 

•  Matth.  xxvi.  41.  .  f  Gal.  vi.  1.  :  t  P«alinxxix.  2. 
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Hour  are  his ;  so  they  are  his  ftyr  ever  and  ever:  ori* 
gioally^  independently,  and  unchangeably.  Frem 
enerlastmg  to  everlasting  he  U  God  *,  the  same  yester^ 
.day^  toHiay,  and  for  ever-f. 

These  words  then  are,  at  once,  an  act  of  homage 
to  his  greatness,  and  thanksgiving  to  his  goodness : 
both  which  ought  ever  to  have  a  place  in  our  pray»s ; 
and  the  conclusion  is  a  very  proper  place.  For 
the  infinite  perfections  of  God  our  Maker,  which  we 
thus  celebrate,  are  the  best  reason  possible  for  every 
petition  that  we  have  offered  to  him ;  and  therefore 
our  blessed  Lord  introduces  them  as  the  reason*  JFor 
thine  is  the  iingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory. 
Besides,  ending  with  these  acknowledgements  will 
leave  them  fresh  and  strong  upon  our  minds :  espe- 
ciaDy  as  we  finish  all  with  that  solemn  asseveration. 
Amen :  which  is  a  word  used  in  Scripture,  only  upon 
serious  and  important  occasions,  to  confirm  the  truth 
and  sincerity  of  what  is  promised,  wished,  or  affirmed. 
It  relates  therefore  equally  to  the  whole  of  the  prayer : 
and  is  in  effect  declaring,  that  we  do  heartily  believe 
whatever  we  have  said,  and  heartily  desire  whatever 
we  have  asked. 

This  expression  therefore  may  remind  us,  that  our 
prayers  should  always  be  composed,  both  in  such  a 
language,  and  in  such  words  in  that  language,  as  all 
that  are  to  use  or  join  in  them,  are  well  acquainted 
with.  For  else,  as  St.  Paul  argues.  How  shall  he,  that 
oec9tpieth  the  room  qfthe  unlearned,  say.  Amen :  seeing 
ke  mderstandeth  not  what  thou  say  est ;{:. 

And  it  should  likewise  remind  us  very  strongly  of 
another  thing,  if  possible,  yet  more  important :  that 
we  should  never  say  to  God,  what  we  cannot  say  with 
the  utmost  truth  of  heart     Now  with  what  truth,  or 

♦  Psalm  xc.  2.  f  Heb.  xiii.  8,  %  1  Cor.  xiv,  16. 
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what iacdy  can  any  person^  that  lives  in  any  sin,  le- 
peat  the  prayer  which  our  Lord  hath  taught  ns,  ni 
njAfnen  to  it:  when  every  sentence  in  it,  if  wdi 
considered^  is  inconsistent  with  a  bad  life  }  Let  m 
tiierefore  consider  both  it  and  ouri^dves  very  care- 
ftdly,  that  we  may  offer  up  our  devotions  always  i 
an  acceptable  manner*  For  the  sacrifice  of  the  wuM 
ie  an  nbamnation  to  the  Lord:  but  the  prayer  qfthe 

upright  is  his  delight  *• 

« 
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THE  NATURE  AND  NUMBER  OF  THE  SACRAMENT& 

The  far  greatest  part  of  the  duties  which  we  owe 
to  God^  flow,  as  it  were,  of  themselves,  from  his 
nature  and  attributes,  and  the  several  relations  to 
him,  in  which  we  stand,  whether  made  known  to  us 
by  reason  or  Scripture.  Such  are  those,  which  have 
been  hitherto  explained  to  you :  the  ten  command- 
ments ;  and  prayer  for  the  grace,  which  our  fallen 
jcondition  requires,  in  order  to  keep  them.  But  there 
we  still  some  important  precepts  peculiar  to  Christi- 
wiity,  and  deriving  their  whole  obligation  from  our 
Saviour's  institution  of  them :  concerning  which  it  \% 
iiighly  requisite  that  our  Catechism  should  instruct 
us,  before  it  concludes.    And  these  are  the  two  sacra- 

m 

loents* 

The  word  sacrament,  by  virtue  of  its  original  in 
the  ]Latin  tongue,  signifies  any  sacred  or  holy  thing 
or  action :  and  among  the  heathens  was  particularly 
iqpplied  to  denote,  sometimes  a  pledge,  deposited  in 
a  sacred  place  * ;  sometimes  an  oath,  the  most  sacred 
of  obligations ;  and  especially  that  oath  of  fidelity, 
which  the  soldiery  took  to  their  general.  In  Scrip* 
ture  it  is  not  used  at  all.  By  the  early  writers  of  the 
western  church  it  was  used  to  express  almost  any 

^  Eden.  Elem.  Jur.  Civ.  p.  238.     Gronov.  in  PlauU  Rud.  5.  3.  i^l. 
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thing  relating  to  our  holy  religion ;  at  least  any  thii^ 
that  was  figurative,  and  signified  somewhat  ftirthar 
than  at  first  sight  appeared.  But  afterwards  a  moR 
confined  use  of  the  word  prevailed  by  degrees :  and 
in  that  stricter  sense,  which  hath  long  bfen  the  coBh 
mon  one,  and  which  our  Catechism  follows,  the  ni- 
ture  of  a  sacrament  comprehends  the  following  parti- 
culars. 

1.  There  must  be  an  outward  and  visible  sign  :  Ae 
solemn  application  of  some  bodily  and  sensible  ihii^ 
or  action,  to  a  meaning  and  purpose  which  in  its  owb 
nature  it  hath  not.    In  common  life,  we  have  minjr 
other  signs  to  express  our  meanings,  on  occasimis  rf 
great  consequence,  besides  words.    And  no  wonder 
then,  if  in  religion,  we  have  some  of  the  same  kind.  > 
^    2.  In  a  sacrament,  the  outward  and  visible  sign 
must  denote  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace  given  tml0 
ns :  that  is,  some  favour  freely  bestowed  on  us  firom 
heaven ;  by  which  our  inward  and  spiritual  conditioiH 
the  state  of  our  souls,  is  made  better.     Most  of  *  tht 
significative  actions,  that  we  use  in  religion,  exprea 
only  our  duty  to  God.     Thus  kneeling  in  prayer  ii 
used  to  shew  our  reverence  towards  him  to  whom  we 
pray.    And  signing  a  child  with  the  cross,  after  it  is 
baptized,  declares  our  obligation  not  to  be  ashamed 
of  the  cross  of  Christ.    But  a  sacrament,  besides  ex- 
pressing on  our  part,  duty  to  God,  expresses,  on  his 
part,  some  grace  or  favour  towards  us. 

3.  In  order  to  intitle  any  thing  to  the  name  of  Sa- 
crament, a  further  requisite  is,  that  it  be  ardamed  by 
Christ  himself.  We  may  indeed  use,  on  the  foot  of 
human  authority  alone,  actions,  that  set  forth  either 
our  sense  of  any  duty,  or  our  belief  in  God's  grace. 
For  it  is  certainly  as  lawful  to  express  a  good  mean^ 
ing  by  any  other  proper  sign  as  by  words.    But  then. 
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*8iich  mtrks  as  these,  which  we  commonly  call  cere- 
monies,  as  they  are  taken  up  at  pleasure,  may  be 
'laid  aside  again  at  pleasure ;  and  ought  to  be  laid 
aside,  whenever  they  grow  too  numerous,  or  abuses 
*  are  made  of  them,  which  cannot  easily  be  reformed : 
and  this  hath  frequently,  been  the  case.    But  sacra- 
ments are  of  perpetual  obligation :  for  they  stand 
on  the  authority  of  Christ;  who  hath  certdinly  ap- 
^pointed  nothing  to  be  for  ever  observed  in  his  church, 
but  what  he  saw  would  be  for  ever  useful    Nor  doth 
"every  appointment  of  Christ,  though  it  be  of  perpe- 
tual obligation,  deserve  the  name  of  a  sacrament; 
.Imt  those,  and  no  other,  which  are 
/    4.  Not  only  signs  of  grace,  but  fft^on^  also,  trA^^iy 
nv  receive  the  same.  None  but  our.  blessed  Lord  could 
Appoint  such  means:  and  which  of  his  ordinances 
-should  be  such,  and  which  not,  none  but  himself 
could  determine.    From  bis  word  therefore  we  are 
to  learn  it :  and  then^  as  we  hope  to  attain  the  end, 
we  must  use  the  means.    But  when  it  is  said,  that 
the  sacraments  are  means  of  grace;  we  are  not  to 
understand,  either  that  the  performance  of  the  mere 
outward  action  doth,  by  its  own  virtue,  produce  a 
spiritual  effect  in  us;  nor  that  God  hath  annexed 
any  such  effect  to  that  alone :  but  that  he  will  ac** 
company  the  action  with  his  blessing,  provided  it  be 
done  as  it  ought;  with  those  qualifications  which 
he  requires.    And  therefore,  unless  we  fulfil  the  con* 
dition,  we  must  not  expect  the  benefit* 

Further ;  calling  the  sacraments,  means  of  grace, 
doth  not  signify  them  to  be  weans  by  which  we  merit 
grace ;  for  nothing  but  the  sufferings  of  our  blessed 
Saviour  can  do  that  for  us ;  but  means,  by  which 
what  he  hath  merited  is  conveyed  to  us. 


Not  yet  an  tiiey  the  only  meiiis  of  convc^i^g 
grace :  Cmt  readmg^  and  hearii^^  and  meditating  apoa 
tlMT  wofd  of  God^  are  part  of  the  things  whack  hfc 
iiatik  appointed  fiov  thia  end :  and  prayer  ia  aoiikliflr 
party  accompanied  With  an  express  promiae^  Aafeif 
"W^  Mky  we  9kaU  recek>e^.  But  these^  not  bcag 
aueh  tf<^ons  as  figure  out  and  represent  tiie  beneftii 
which  they  derive  to  us,  though  they  are  meansfiif 
grace^  are  not  signs  of  it :  and  therrfore,  do  Mt 
<»me  under  the  notion  of  sacraments.    But^  t 

5.  A  sacrament  is  not  only  a  sign  or  repreaentaticMi 
43S  some  heavenly  favour^  and  a  means  whereby  we 
receive  it^  but  also  a  pledge  to  asswre  w  ihere^ 
Not  that  any  thing  can  give  us  a  greater  assurance 
in  point  of  reason,  of  any  blessing  from  God,  than 
his  bare  prcMnise  can  do :  but  that  such  observances^ 
'iq^inted  in  token  of  his  promises^  a£kct  our  imai- 
ginations  with  a  stronger  sense  of  them ;  and  make 
a  deeper  and  more  lasting,  and  therefore  more  osei^ 
ful,  impression  on  our  minds*  For  this  caude^  in  al 
natioiK  of  the  world,  representations  by  action  hav« 
ever  been  used^  as  well  as  words,  upon  solemn  occsr 
sions :  especially  upon  entering  into  and  renewing 
treaties  and  covenants  with  each  other.  And  thelf^ 
fore>  in  condescension  to  a  practice,  which,  being  so 
Universal  among  naen,  appears  to  be  founded  in  the 
nature  of  man;  God  hath  graciously  added  to  htf 
covenant  also,  the  solemnity  of  certain  outward  in* 
structive  performances ;  by  which  he  declares  to  w^ 
that  as  suj^ly  as  our  bodies  are  washed  by  watar,  and 
nourished  by  bread  broken  and  wine  poured  forth 
and  received ;  so  surely  are  our  souls  purified  front 
sin  by  the  baptism  of  repentance ;  and  strengUtened 

"     ^-Johnxvi.  24. 
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iH  an  goodness,  by  partaking  of  that  mercy,  whidi 
the  wounding  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  the  shed- 
ding of  his  liloodj  hath  obtained  for  us.  And  thus 
these  t^gious  actions,  so  iSur  as  they  aire  performed 
fey  God's  minister,  in  pursuance  of  his  appointment, 
are  an  earnest  or  pledge  on  his  part,  which  (as  I 
observed  to  you)  was  one  ancient  signification  of 
the  word  Sacrament :  and  so  far  as  we  join  in  them, 
they  are  an  obligation,  binding  like  an  path,  on  our 
part,  as  shall  be  hereafter  shewn  you :  which  was 
the  other  primitive  meaning  of  the  word* 

Having  thus  explained  to  you  the  description  of 
a  sacrament,  given  in  the  Catechism;  let  us  now 
consider,  what  things  we  have  in  our  religion  that 
answer  to  it.  For  the  papists  reckon  no  less  than 
seven  sacraments.  And  though  this  number  was  not 
named  for  above  one  thousand  years  after  Christ; 
nor  fixed  by  the  authority  of  even  their  own  church, 
till  two  hundred  years  ago,  that  is,  since  the  Refor- 
mation; yet  now  they  accuse  us,  for  not  agreeing 
with  them  in  it,  but  acknowledging  only  two. 

The  first  of  their  five  is  confirmation.  And  if  this 
be  a  sacrament,  we  administer  it  as  well  as  they,  in^ 
deed  much  more  agreeably  to  the  original  practice ; 
and  are  therefore  intitled,  at  least,  to  the  same  benefit 
firom  it.  But  though  Christ  did  indeed  put  his  hanA 
4m  children,  and  bless  them^ ;  yet  we  do  not  read, 
that  he  appointed  this  particular  ceremony  for  a 
means  of  conveying  grace.  And  though  the  Apos- 
tles did  use  it  after  him,  as  others  had  done  before 
jiim ;  yet  there  is  no  foundation  to  ascribe  any  sepa- 
irate  efficacy  to  the  laying  on  of  hands,  as  distinct 
from  the  prayers  that  accompany  it :  or  to  look  upon 

•  *  Markx.  16, 
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'the  whole  of  confirmation  as  any  thing  ebe^  thasa 

.  aolenm  manner  of  persons  taking  upon  themadw 

.their  baptismal  vow,  follow^  by  the  solemn  ad- 

.dresses  of  the  bishop  and  the  congregation^  that 

.  they  may  ever  keep  it :  in  which  addresi^es,  lajring^mi 

of  hands  is  used^  partly  as  a  mark  of  good-will  to  the 

person  for  whom  the  prayers  are  offered  up;  and 

.partly  also  as  a  sign,  that  the  fatherly  hand  of  Godii 

over  all  who  undertake  to  serve  him :  yet  without  sajr 

.claim  of  conveying  his  grace  particularly  by  it :  hk 

only  with  intention  of  praying  for  his  grace  along 

wiUi  it:  which  prayers  however  we  have  so  just 

ground  to  hope  he  will  hear,  that  they  who  ne^ie^ 

this  ordinance,  though  not  a  sacrament,  are  greati|f 

.wanting  both  to  their  interest  and  their  duty* 

Another  sacrament  of  the  church  of  Rome  m 
penance;  which  they  make  to  consist  of  particidir 
confession  to  the  priest  of  every  deadly  sin,  particuiar 
absolution  from  him,  and  such  acts  of  devotion,  mop* 
tification,  or  charity,  as  he  shall  think  fit  to  enjout 
But  no  one  part  of  this  being  required  in  Scripture^ 
much  less  any  outward  sign  of  it  appointed,  or 
any  inward  grace  annexed  to  it ;  there  is  nothii^  in 
the  whole  that  hath  any  appearance  of  a  sacrament; 
but  too  much  suspicion  of  a  contrivance  to  gain  an 
undue  influence  and  power. 

A  third  sacrament  of  theirs  is,  extreme  uncticHi. 
But  their  plea  for  it  is  no  more  than  this.  St.  James^ 
at  a  time  when  miraculous  gifts  were  common,  di- 
rected  the  elders  of  the  church,  who  usually  had  those 
gifts,  to  anoint  the  sick  with  oil*;  as  we  read  the 
disciples  did,  whilst  our  Saviour  was  on  earth  f* 
in  order  to  obtain  by  the  prayer  of  faith  (that  faith 

*  James  v.  14,  15.  f  Mark  vi.  15. 
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ivhich  could  rtmoM  fmnmtmM*)  the  recovery^  if  Go& 
saw  fit,  of  their  bodily  health :  and  the  forgiveness 
of  those  sins  for  which  their  disease  was  inflicted,. 
if  they  had  committed  any  such.  And  upon  thisy 
tiie  church  of  Rcmie,  now  all  such  miraculous  gifta 
are  ceased,  continues  notwithstanding  to  anoint  the 
side,  for  a  quite  different  purpose :  not  at  all  for  the 
recovery  of  their  health ;  for  they  do  not  use  it  tUI 
they  think  them  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  past  reco^ 
very ;  nor  indeed  for  the  pardon  of  their  sins ;  for. 
these,  they  say,  are  pardoned  upon  confession,  which, 
commonly  is  made  before  it ;  but  chiefly,  as  them- 
selves  own,  to  procure  composedness  and  courage  in 
the  hour  of  death :  a  purpose  not  only  unmentioned: 
by  St.  James,  but  inconsistent  with  the  purpose  of 
recovery,  which  he  doth  mention,  and  very  often  im- 
posnble  to  be  attained.  For  they  frequently  anoint 
persons  after  they  are  become  intirely  senseless^ 
And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  things,  they  will  needs 
have  this  practice  owned  for  a  sacrament:  which 
indeed  is  now,  as  they  manage  it,  a  mere  piece  of 
superstition. 

.  Another  thing,  which  they  esteem  a  Christian  sa« 
crament,  is  matrimony :  though  it  was  ordained,  not 
by  Christ,  but  long  before  his  appearance  on  earthy 
in  the  time  of  man's  innocency ;  and  hath  no  out- 
ward sign  appointed  in  it  as  a  means  and  pledge  of 
inward  grace.  But  the  whole  matter  is,  that  they 
have  happened  most  ridiculously  to  mistake  their 
own  Latin  translation  of  the  New  Testament :  where. 
St.  Paul,  liaving  compared  the  union  between  the 
first  married  pair,  Adam  and  Eve,  to  that  between 
Christ,  the  second  Adam,  and  his  spouse  the  church ; 

•  Matth.  xvii.  ftO.  xxL  21.     Mark  xi.  23. 
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and  having  said  that  this  is  a  great  mystetif^iM 
ifpaaty  or  comparison^  not  fully  and  commonly  mn 
dmtood:  the  old  interpreter,  whose  version  tlief 
use,  for  mystery  hsiCti  put  sacrament:  which  in  Idii 
days,  as  I  said  before,  signified  anything  in  refigiasT 
that  carried  a  hidd^i  meaning:  and  they  ha«i 
miderstood  him  of  what  we  now  call  a  sacram^iit 
Whereas  if  every  thing,  that  once  had  that  name  hr 
the  larger  sense  of  the  word,  were  at  present  to  have 
it  in  ti^  stricter  sense ;  there  wotdd  be  a  hnndred 
sacraments  instead  of  the  seven,  which  they  pretend 
tiiere  are; 

The  fifth  and  last  thing,  which  they  wrongly  ia-^ 
mak  on  our  honouring  with  this  title,  is,  holy  orden. 
But  as  there  are  three  orders  in  the  church,  Inshopp, 
priests,  and  deacons;  here  would  be  three  sacnh 
mmts,  if  there  were  any :  but  indeed  there  is  none. 
For  the  laying  on  of  hands  in  ordination  is  neither 
appointed,  nor  used,  to  convey  or  signify  any  spi« 
ritual  grace ;  but  only  to  confer  a  right  of  executhig 
such  an  office  in  the  church  of  Christ.  And  though 
prayers,  for  God's  grace  and  blessing  on  the  person^ 
ordained,  are  indeed  very  justly  and  usefully  added ; 
and  will  certainly  be  heard  unless  the  person  be  un- 
wwthy  t  yet  these  prayers,  on  this  occasion,  no  moTe 
make  what  is  done  a  sacrament,  than  any  other 
prayers  for  God's  grace,  on  any  other  occasion. 

However>  as  I  have  already  said  of  confirmation, 
So  I  now  say  of  orders  and  marriage :  if  they  were 
sac^raments,  they  would  be  as  much  so  to  us,  as  to 
the  Romanists,  whether  we  called  them  sacraments,  or 
not.  And  if  we  used  the  name  ever  so  erroneously, 
iiideed  if  we  never  used  it  at  all ;  as  the  Scripture 

*  Eph.  V.  8£. 
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liath  never  used  it :  that  could  do  us  no  hann ;  pro- 
vided, under  any  name,  we  believe  but  the  things, 
which  Christ  hath  taught;  and  do  but  the  things, 
which  he  hath  commanded :  for  on  this,  and  this 
alone,  depends  our  acceptaace,  and  eternal  sal- 
vation. 


1 
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OF  BAPTISM. 

Having  already  explained  to  you  the  nature  oft 
sacrament;  and  shewn  you,  that  five  of  the  serai 
things,   which  the  church  of  Rome  calls  by  thift 
name,  are  not  entitled  to  it ;  there  remain  only  twm 
that  are  truly  such :  and  these  two  are  plainly  soffi* 
cient :  one,  for  our  entrance  into  the  Christian  cove- 
nant ;  the  other,  during  our  whole  continuance  in  it: 
BaptUm,  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lard.  *   However,  as 
the  word  Sacrament  is  not  a  Scripture  one,  and  hath 
at  different  times  been  differently  understood:  our 
catechism  doth  not  require  it  to  be  said  absolutely, 
that  the  sacraments  are  two  ordy  ;  but  hoo  only,  or 
necessary  to  salvation :  leaving  persons  at  liberty  to 
comprehend  more  things  under  the  name,  if  thef 
please,  provided  they  insist  not  on  the  necessity  U 
them,  and  of  dignifying  them  with  this  title.    And 
even  these  two,  our  church  very  charitably  teacbei 
us  not  to  look  upon  as  indispensably,  but  as  gene* 
rally,  necessary.    Out  of  which  general  necessity,  we 
are  to  except  those  particular  cases,  where  believers 
in  Christ,  either  have  not  the  means  of  performing 
their  duty  in  respect  to  the  sacraments,  or  are  inno- 
cently ignorant  of  it,  or  even  excusably  mistaken 
about  it. 
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In  explaining  the  sacrament  of  Baptism,  I  shall 
(peak,  first  of  the  outward  visible  sign,  then  of  the 
nward  and  spiritual  grace. 

As  ta  the  former :  baptism  being  intended  for  the 
dgn  and  means  of  our  purification  from  sin ;  water, 
Jie  proper  element  for  purifying  and  cleansing  is 
appointed  to  be  used  in  it.  There  is  indeed  a  sect, 
iprung  up  amongst  us  within  a  little  more  than  a  hun- 
Ired  years,  that  deny  this  appointment ;  and  make 
;he  Christian  baptism  signify  only  the  pouring  out  of 
iie  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  a  person.  But  our 
Saviour  expressly  requires  that  we  be  born  of  water, 
18  well  as  of  the  Spirit,  to  enter  into  the  kifigdom  qf 
Sod  *•  And  not  only  John,  his  fore-runner,  baptized 
cUh  tvater  1[,  but  his  disciples  also,  by  his  direction, 
\aptized  in  the  same  manner,  even  mare  than  John  \. 
iVhen  therefore  he  bade  them  afterwards  teach  all 
uUions,  baptizing  them  § ;  what  baptism  could  they 
inderstand,  but  that,  in  which  he  had  employed 
Jiem  before  ?  And  accordingly,  we  find,  they  did 
mderstand  that.  Philip,  we  read,  baptized  the  Sa- 
maritans II :  not  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  the  Apos- 
les  went  down  some  time  after  to  do  that  them- 
lelves  1[ :  but  with  water  undoubtedly,  as  we  find,  in 
the  same  chapter,  he  did  the  eunuch:  where  the 
vrords  are.  Here  is  water :  what  doth  Jdnder  me  to  he 
baptized?  And  tJiey  went  dawn  to  the  water:  and  lie 
i^ized  him^*.  Again,  after  Cornelius,  and  his 
jriends,  had  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  so  w«re 
ilready  baptized  in  that  sense,  Peter  asks.  Can  any 
nan  forbid  water  that  these  should  not  be  baptized, 
vkich  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  weU  a«  tre  ff  ? 

♦  Johniii.  5.  t  Matth.  iii.  11.        J  John  iv.  1,  2. 
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When  therefore  John  says,  that  lie  heq^ttted  with 
ier,  hut  Christ  should  baptize  with  the  ELoly  GhaH  * ; 
he  means,  not  that  Christians  should  not  be  baptised, 
with  water,  but  that  they  should  have  the  Holy  Giicist 
poured  out  upon  them  also,  in  a  degree  that  Jokft's 
disciples  had  not.  When  St  Peter  says.  The  haplkm^ 
which  saveth  us,  is  not  the  washing  away  the  filih  cf 
the  flesh  f ;  he  means,  it  is  not  the  mere  outward  ai^ 
unaccompanied  by  a  suitable  inward  dispositioit 
When  St.  Paul  says,  that  Christ  sent  him  not  to  hcfh: 
tize,  hut  to  preach  the  Gospel^',  he  means,  that 
preaching  was  the  principal  thing  he  was  to  do  ia 
person :  to  baptize,  he  might  appoint  others  under 
him :  and  it  seems,  commonly  did  :  as  St  Peter  ^ 
not  baptize  Cornelius  and  his  friends  himself^  but 
commanded  them  to  he  haptized\i  and  we  read  inSt 
John,  that  Jesus  haptized  not,  hut  his  disciples^. 

Water-baptism  therefore  is  appointed.  And  whjr 
the  church  of  Rome  should  not  think  water  sufficient 
iii  baptism,  but  aim  at  mending  what  our  Saviour 
hath  directed,  by  mixing  oil  and  balsam  with  it,  aad 
dipping  a  lighted  torch  into  it,  I  leave  them  to 
explain. 

The  precise  manner,  in  which  water  shall  be  ap- 
plied in  baptism.  Scripture  hath  not  determined. 
For  the  word,  baptize,  means  only  to  wash  ;  wfaetiier 
that  be  done  by  plunging  a  thing  under  water,  or 
pouring  the  water  upon  it.  The  former  of  tb^ae, 
burying  as  it  were,  the  person  baptized,  in  the  water, 
and  raising  him  out  of  it  again,  without  question 
was  anciently  the  more  usual  method  :  on  account  of 
which,  St.  Paul  speaks  of  baptism,  as  representing 
both  the  deaths  and  burial,  and  resurrection  of  Christi 

♦  Matth.  iii.  11.  f  I  Pet  iii.  21.  J  1  Cor.  i.  17. 
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ttid  what  ii  grounded  on  them,  our  being  dead  and 
buried  to  sin  ;  renouncing  it,  and  being  acquitted  of 
it ;  and  our  rising  again,  to  walk  in  newness  ^Hf^*% 
being  both  obliged  and  enabled  to  practise,  for  the 
ihture,  every  duty  of  piety  and  virtue.  But  still  the 
other  manner  of  washing,  by  pouring  or  sprinkling 
of  water,  sufficiently  expresses  the  same  two  things ; 
our  being  by  this  ordinance  purified  from  the  guilt 
of  sin,  and  bound  and  qualified  to  keep  ourselves 
pure  from  the  defilement  of  it.  Besides,  it  very  na- 
turally represents  that  sprinkling  of  the  hloodqfJesns 
Christ  f ,  to  which  our  salvation  is  owing.  And  the 
use  of  it  seems  not  only  to  be  foretold  by  the  pro- 
phet Isaiah,  speaking  of  our  Saviour,  He  shall  sprin- 
Me  numy  nations  %,  that  is,  many  shall  receive  his 
baptism ;  and  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  Then  will  I 
sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  he  clean  \ : 
but  to  be  had  in  view  also  by  the  Apostle,  where  he 
speaks  of  having  our  hearts  sprinkled  from  an  evil 
eonscience,  and  our  bodies  washed  with  pure  water  ||. 
And  though  it  was  less  frequently  used  in  the  first 
ages,  it  must  almost  of  necessity  have  been  some- 
times used :  for  instance,  when  baptism  was  admi- 
nistered, as  we  read  in  the  Acts  it  was,  to  several 
lliousands  at  once  ^  ;  when  it  was  administered  on  a 
dndden  in  private  houses,  as  we  find  it,  in  the  same 
book,  to  the  gaolor  and  his  family,  the  very  night 
in  which  they  were  converted  ♦*  :  or  when  sick  per- 
lians  received  it ;  in  which  last  case,  the  present  me- 
thod was  alwajrs  taken,  because  the  other,  of  dipping 
fliem,  might  have  been  dangerous.  And  from  the 
anse  apprehension  of  danger  in  these  colder  coun- 

♦  Rom.  vi.  4.  11.     Col.  ii.  1.  t  1  Pet.  i.  2.         %  Isa.'lii.  15. 
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tries,  pouring  the  water  is  allowed,  even  when  the 
person  baptized  is  in  health.    And  the  particular 
manner  being  left  at  liberty,  that  is  now  universally 
chosen,  wliich  is  looked  on  as  safer :  because  were 
there  more  to  be  said  for  the  other,  than  there  is ; 
GqA  wiU  have  mercy  y  (tnd  not  sacrifice*. 
'  But  washing  with  water  is  not  the  whole  putwaid 
part  of  this  sacrament.   For  our  Saviour  commanded 
his  Apostles,  not  only  to  baptize  all  nations ^  but  to 
baptize  tliem  in  the  name  of  the  Father ,  and  of  the  Sim, 
and  of  the  Holy  G/wst  f.  Sometimes  indeed  the  Scrip- 
ture speaks  of  baptism,  as  if  it  were  administered  only 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jestis  %.  But  it  fully  appears  ^ 
that  the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  used  at  the 
same  time ;  and  therefore  that  of  the  Father,  we  may 
be  sure.     Now  being  baptized  in  the  name  of  these 
three,  may  signify,  being  baptized  by  virtue  of  their 
authority.     But  the  exacter  translation  is,  in/o  the 
name:  and  the  fuller  import  of  the  expression  is,  by 
tliis  solemn  action  taking  upon  us  their  name  (for 
servants  ate  known  by  the  name  of  their  master); 
and  professing  ourselves  devoted  to  the  faith,  and 
worship,  and  odedience  of  these  three :  our  Creator, 
our  Redeeiner,  our  Sanctifier.  In  this  profession,  the 
whole  of  Christianity  is  briefly  comprehended,  and 
on  this  foundation  therefore  the  ancient  Creeds  are 
all  built. 

-  The  second  arid  principal  thing  in  baptism  tie  in" 
ward  and  spirittiul  grace,  is  said  in  the  Catechism  to 
be  a  death  unto  sin,  and  a  new  birth  unto  righteousness: 
Jor.  that  being  by  nature  bam  in  sin,  and  the  childrmijf, 
wrath,  we  are  hereby  made  the  children  of  grace.  The. 
former  part  of  these  words  refers  to  the  old  custom  of 

*  Ho8.  vi.  6.     Matth.  ix.  IS.  3(ii.  7  +  Mattk  xxTiii.  19. 
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baptizing  by  dipping,  just  now  mentioned  :  and  the 
mclaning  of  the  whole  is  this:  Our  iirst  parents 
having  by  disobedience  in  eating  the  forbidden  fruity 
corrupted  their  own  nature ;  ours,  being  derived  from 
them,  received  of  necessity  an  original  taint  of  tli^e 
same  disorder :  and  therefore  coming  into  the  world 
mider  the  ill  effects  of  their  sin :  and  being,  from  the 
time  of  our  entering  into  it,  prone  to  sin  ourselves*; 
we  are  said  to  be  born  in  sin.  And  they  having  also, 
by  the  same  disobedience,  forfeited  their  immorta- 
lity; we,  as  descendinr;  from  them,  became  mortal  of 
course :  and  inheriting  by  way  of  natural  conse- 
quence, what  they  suffered  as  a  mark  of  God's  wrath ; 
we,  their  children,  are  said  to  be  children  of  wrath. 
Not  that  God,  with  whatever  disapprobation  he  mu«t 
view  our  native  depravity,  is,  or,  properly  speaking, 
can  be,  angry  with  us  personally,  for  what  was  not 
our  personal  fault.  But  he  might  undoubtedly  both 
refuse  us  that  immortality,  which  our  first  parents  had 
forfeited,  and  to  which  we  have  no  right :  and  leave 
us  without  help,  to  the  poor  degree  of  strength,  that 
remained  to  us  in  our  fallen  condition  :  the  effect  of 
which  must  have  been ;  that  had  we  done  our  best,  as 
we  were  intitled  to  no  reward  from  his  justice,  so  it 
had  been  such  a  nothing,  that  we  could  have  hoped 
for  little,  if  any,  from  his'  bounty :  and  had  we  not 
done  our  best,  as  no  man  hath,  we  had  no  assurance, 
that  even  repentance  would  secure  us  from  punish- 
ment. But  what  in  strict  justice  he  might  have  done, 
in  his  infinite  goodness  he  hath  not  done.  For  the 
first  covenant  being  broken  by  Adam,  he  hath  en- 
tered into  a  new  one  with  mankind,  through  Jesus 
Christ :  *  in  which  he  hath  promised  to  free  us,  both 
from  the  mortality,  which  our  first  parents  had 
brought  upon  us,  by  restoring-  us  to  life  again ;  and 
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from  the  inability,  by  the  powerful  assistance  of  his 
Holy  Spirit.     Nay  further  yet,  he  hath  promised 
(and  without  it  the  rest  would  have  been  of  small  mw) 
that  should  we,  notwithstanding  his  assistance,  fail 
in  our  duty,  when  we  might  have  performed  it;  as 
we  have  all  failed,  and  made  ourselves,  by  that  meaoB^ 
children  of  wrath,  in  the  strictest  and  worst  sense:  ye^ 
on  most  equitable  terms,  he  would  still  receive  us  to 
mercy  anew.    And  thus  the  Christian  covenant,  de- 
livering us,  if  we  are  faithful  to  it,  from  every  thing 
we  had  to  fear,  and  bestowing  on  us  every  tidng  we 
could  hope,  brings  us  into  a  state  so  unspeakably  & 
ferent  from  our  former ;  that  it  is  justly  expressed  by 
being  dead  to  that,  and  bom  into  another.    And  this 
niew  birth  being  effected  by  the  grace  or  goodness  of 
God^  external  and  internal,  we,  the  children  of  it,  are 
properly  called  the  children  of  grace.     Now  baptisn 
is  not  only  a  sign  of  this  grace  (as  indeed  it  s^ifies 
very  naturally  the  washing  off  both  of  our  original 
corruption,  and  our  actual  guilt)  ;  but  the  appointed 
way  of  entering  into  the  covenant  that  entitles  us  to 
such  a  grace :  the  means  whereby  we  receive  the  iome, 
and  a  pledge  to  assure  us  thereof 

Indeed  the  mere  outward  act  of  being  baptized  v, 
as  St.  Peter,  in  the  words  already  mentioned,  verjr 
truly  expresses  it,  the  mere  putting  away  qfthefiUk^ 
the  flesh;  unless  it  be  made  effectual  to  save  us,  ask 
teaches  in  the  same  place  it  must,  by  the  answer  if^ 
good  conscience  towards  God  ♦ :  that  is,  by  the  sincere 
stipulation  and  engagement  of  repentance,  whereby  ffe 
forsake  sin;  and  faith,  whereby  we  beUeve  theprcmiMi 
of  God,  made  to  us  in  that  sacrament.  For  it  is  iiB- 
possible  that  he  should  forgive  us  our  past  sins,  un- 
less we  are  sorry  for  them,  and  resolved  to  quit  them: 

•  1  Pet.  ill.  21. 
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and  it  is  as  impossible  that  wc  should  quit  them 
effectually,  unless  a  firm  persuasion  of  his  helping 
and  rewarding  us  excite  and  support  our  endeavours. 
These  two  things  therefore  we  see  our  Catechism 
justly  mentions  as  necessary,  in  answer  to  the  qnear 
tion.  What  is  required  ofpersoM  to  be  baptized?  Both 
have  been  explained  in  their  proper  place,  and  there* 
fore  I  enlarge  on  neither  here. 
•  But  hence  arises  immediately  another  question :  if 
these  conditions  are  necessary,  why  are  it^ants  bap- 
tissed,  when  by  reason  of  their  tender  age  they  cannot 
perform  them  9  And  as  this  difficulty  appears  to  some 
a  great  one,  I  shall  give  a  fuller  solution  of  it  than  the 
shortness  of  a  Catechism  would  easily  permit.  Re- 
pentance and  faith  are  requisite,  not  before  they  axe 
possible,  but  when  they  are  possible.  Repentance  is 
what  infants  need  not  as  yet,  being  clear  of  personal 
guilt :  and  happy  would  it  be,  were  they  never  to 
need  it  Faith,  it  may  be  reasonably  presumed,  by 
the  security  given  for  their  Christian  education,  they 
will  have,  as  soon  as  they  have  occasion  to  exert  it 
And  in  the  mean  time,  baptism  may  very  fitly  be  adr 
ministered :  because  God,  on  his  part,  can  certainly 
express  by  it,  both  his  removing  at  present,  the  dis- 
advantages which  they  lie  under  by  the  sin  of  Adam : 
sad  his  removing  hereafter,  on  proper  conditions,  the 
disadvantages  which  they  may  come  to  lie  under  by 
their  own  sins.  And  though  they  cannot,  on  their 
parts,  expressly  promise  to  perform  these  conditions ; 
yet  they  are  not  only  bound  to  perform  them,  whe- 
ther they  promise  it  or  not ;  but  (which  is  the  point 
that  our  Catechism  insists  on)  their  sureties  promise 
for  them,  that  they  shall  be  made  sensible,  as  soon  as 
may  be,  that  they  are  so  bound ;  and  ratify  the  en- 
gagement in  their  own  persons :  which  when  they 
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do^  it  then  becomes  complete.  For  it  is  by  no  means 
necessary,  that  a  covenant  should  be  executed  by 
both  the  parties  to  it,  at  just  the  same  time  :  and  as 
the  Christian  covenant  is  one  of  the  greatest  equitf 
and  favour,  we  cannot  doubt,  to  speak  in  the  language, 
of  our  Liturgy,  but  that  God  favourably  aUoweth  ike 
charitable  work  of  bringing  infants  to  his  holy  baptism. 
For  the  promise  of  the  covenant  being  expresdy  said 
to  belong  to  us  and  to  our  children  *,  without  any  li- 
mitation of  age ;  why  should  they  not  all,  since  they 
are  to  partake  of  the  promise,  partake  also  of  tl^ 
sign  of  it  ?  especially,  since  the  infants  of  the  Jews 
were,  by  a  solemn  sign,  entered  into  their  covenant : 
and  the  infants  of  proselytes  to  the  Jews,  by  this  very 
sign,  amongst  others,  of  baptism.  So  that,  supposing 
the  Apostles  to  imitate  either  of  these  examples,  as 
they  naturally  would,  unless  they  were  forbid,  winch 
they  were  not ;  when  they  baptized  (as  the  Scrip- 
ture, without  making  any  exception,  tells  us  they 
did)  whole  families  at  once  f ;  we  cannot  question  but 
they  baptized  (as  we  know  the  primitive  Christians, 
their  successors,  did)  little  children  amongst  the  rest ; 
concerning  whom  our  Saviour  says,  that  (tfsuch  is  the 
kingdom  of  God  X  *  &nd  St.  Paul  says,  they  are  hoU/  \ ; 
which  they  cannot  be  reputed,  without  entering  into 
the  Gospel  covenant :  and  the  only  appointed  way  of 
entering  into  it  is  by  baptism ;  which  therefore  is 
constantly  represented  in  the  New  Testament  as  ne- 
cessary to  salvation. 

Not  that  such  converts,  in  ancient  times,  as  were, 
put  to  death  for  their  faith,  before  they  could  be 
baptized,  lost  their  reward  for  want  of  it.  Not  that 
such  children  of  believers  now,  as  die  unbaptized,  by 

*  Acts  ii.  39.  -I-  Acts  xtI.  15.  dd. 

I  Mark  x.  U.  ^1  Cor.  vii.  U. 
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sudden  illness,  or  unexpected  accidents^  or  even  by 
neglect  (since  it  is  none  of  their  own  neglect^  shall 
forfeit  the  advantages  of  baptism.  This  would  be 
very  contrary  to  that  mercy  and  grace,  which  abounds 
through  the  whole  of  the  Gospel  dispensation.  Nay, 
where  the  persons  themselves  do  designedly,  through 
mistaken  notions,  either  delay  their  baptism,  as  the 
Anabaptists;  or  omit  it  intirely,  as  the  Quakers; 
even  of  these  it  belongs  to  Christian  charity  not  to 
judge  hardly,  as  excluded  from  the  Gospel  covenant, 
if  they  die  unbaptized ;  but  to  leave  them  to  the 
equitable  judgement  of  God.  Both  of  them  indeed 
err :  and  the  latter  especially  have,  one  should  think, 
as  little  excuse  for  their  error  as  well  can  be :  for 
surely  there  is  no  duty  of  Christianity  which  stands 
on  a  plainer  foundation,  than  that  of  baptizing  with 
water  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  But  still, 
since  they  solemnly  declare,  that  they  believe  in 
Christ,  and  desire  to  obey  his  commands ;  and  omit 
water-baptism  only  because  they  cannot  see  it  is  com- 
manded ;  we  ought  (if  we  have  cause  to  think  they 
speak  truth)  by  no  means  to  consider  them  in  the 
same  light  with  total  unbelievers. 

But  the  wilful  and  the  careless  despisers  of  this 
ordinance :  who,  admitting  it  to  be  of  God's  appoint- 
ment, neglect  it  notwithstanding ;  these  are  not  to 
be  looked  on  as  within  his  covenant.  And  such  as, 
though  they  do  observe  it  for  form's  sake,  treat  it  as 
an  empty  insignificant  ceremony,  are  very  unworthy 
of  the  benefits  which  it  was  intended  to  convey. 
And,  bad  as  these  things  are,  little  better,  if  not 
worse,  will  be  the  case  of  those,  who,  acknowledging 
the  solemn  engagements  into  which  they  have  en- 
tered by  this  sacrament,  live  without  care  to  make 
them  good.    For  to  the  only  valuable  purpose,  of 
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God's  favour  and  eternal  happiness,  he  i/f  jiot  a 
Christian,  which  is  one  outwardly;  neither  is  that 
baptism  which  is  outward  in  the  flesh:  hut  he  is  a 
Christian,  which  is  one  inwardly  ;  and  baptism  is  that 
qfthe  heart,  in  the  spirit,  andnotin  the  letter;  whose 
praise  is  nU  of  men,  but  of  God*. 

*  Rom.  ii.  28,  29. 
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OF  THE  LORD'S  SUPPER. 


Part  L 


As  by  the  sacrament  of  baptism  we  enter  into  the 
Christian  covenant ;  so  by  that  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
•we  profess  our  thankful  continuance  in  it:  and 
therefore  the  first  answer  of  our  Catechism,  con- 
ceming  this  ordinance^  tells  us^  it  was  appointed  ybr 
the  continual  remefkbrance  of  the  sacrifice  ^  the  death 
ef  Christy  and  of  the  benefits  which  we  receive  thereby. 
Now  the  nature  and  benefits  of  this  sacrificy  hare 
been  already  explained^  in  their  proper  places.  I 
shall  therefore  proceed  to  shew,  that  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  rightly  said  here  to  be  ordained  for  a  re- 
membrance  of  it ;  not  a  repetition,  as  the  church  of 
Rome  teaches.  ^^ 

Indeed  every  act,  both  of  worship  an^fflSedience, 
is  in  some  sense  a  sacrifice  to  God,  humbly  offisred 
up  to  him  for  his  acceptance.  And  this  sacrament 
in  particular,  being  a  memorial  and  representation 
of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  solenmly  and  religiously 
made,  may  well  enough  be  called,  in  a  figurative 
way  of  speaking,  by  the  same  name  with  what  it 
commemorates  and  represents.  But  that  he  should 
be  really  and  literally  offered  up  in  it^  is  the  directest 
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contradiction  that  can  be,  not  only  to  common  sense, 
but  also  to  Scripture,  which  expressly  says,  that  he 
was  not  to  be  offered  qfteuy  for  tJien  must  he  qfteik 
have  suffered ;  but  hath  appeared  oiice  to  put  away  M 
by  the  sacrifice  of  himself*,  and  after  that,  for  efoer 
sat  down  on  tlie  right  hand  of  God :  for  by  one  offerings 
he  hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  scmctifiedf. 
This  ordinance  then  was  appointed,  not  to  repeat, 
but  to  commemorate,  the  sacrifice  of  Christ ;  which 
though  we  are  required  to  do,  and  do  accordingly, 
more  or  less  explicitly,  in  all  our  acts  of  devotioiif 
yet  we  are  not  required  to  do  it  by  any  visible  repre- 
sentation, but  that  of  the  Lord's  Supper :  of  whidi 
therefore  our  Catechism  teaches,  in  the  second  an- 
swer, that  the  outward  part,  or  sign,  is  bread  and 
trine;  which  the  Lord  hath  commanded  to  be  received. 
And  indeed  he  hath  so  clearly  commanded  both  to 
foe  received,  that  no  reasonable  defence  in  the  least  ' 
can  be  made,   either  for  the  sect  usually  called 
Quakers,  who  omit  this  sacrament  intirely :  or  Sxx 
the  clyirch  of  Rome,  who  deprive  the  laity  of  one 
half  of  it,  the  cup ;  and  forbid  all  but  the  priest  to 
do,  what  Christ  hath  appointed  all  without  exceptioa 
to  do;     They  plead  indeed,  that  all,  whom  Christ 
appointed  to  receive  the  cup,  that  is,  the  Apostles, 
were  pspsts.     But  their  church  forbids  the  priests 
themsel^ "  to  receive  it,  excepting  those  who  per- 
form the  service :  which  the  Apostles  did  not;  feit- 
form,  but  their  Master.     And  besides,  if  the  appoint- 
ment of  receiving  the  cup  belongs  only  to  priests^ 
that  of  receiving  the  bread  too  must  relate  only  to 
priests:   for  our  Saviour  hath  more  expressly  di- 
rected all  to  drink  of  the  one,  than  to  eat  of  the 
other.    But  they  own,  that  his  appointment  obliges 

•  Heh.  ix.  25,  26.  f  Ilcb.  i.  12.  14. 
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the  laity  to  receive  the  bread ;  and  therefore  it  obligi 
them  to  receive  the  cup  also :  which  that  they .  did 
accordingly,  1  Cor.  xi.  makes  as  plain  as  words  can 
make  any  thing,  nor  was  it  refused  them  for  twelve 
hundred  years  after.  They  plead  farther,  that  ad'- 
ministering  the  holy  sacrament  is  called  in  Scripture 
hreakiug  ^hready  without  mentioning  the  cup  at  all* 
And  we  allow  it.  But  when  common  feasts  are  ex- 
pressed in  Scripture  by  the  single  phrase  of  eating 
hready  surely  this  doth  not  prove  that  the  guests 
drank  nothing:  and  if,  in  this  religious  feast,  the 
like  phrase  could  prove,  that  the  laity  did  not  par- 
take of  the  cup,  it  will  prove  equally,  that  the  priests 
did  not  partake  of  it  either.  They  plead  in  the  last 
place,  that  by  receiving  the  bread,  which  is  the  body 
of  Christ,  we  receive  in  effect  the  cup,  which  is  the 
blood,  at  the  same  time :  for  the  blood  is  contained 
in  the  body.  But  here,  besides  that  our  Saviour, 
who  was  surely  the  best  judge,  appointed  both,  they 
quite  forget,  that  this  sacrament  is  a  memorial  of  his 
blood  being  shed  out.of  his  body :  of  which,  without 
the  cup,  there  can  be  no  commemoration:  or,  if 
there  could,  the  cup  would  be  as  needless  for  the 
clergy  as  for  the  laity. 

The  outward  signs  therefore,  which  Christ  hath 
commanded  to  be  received,  equally  received,  by  all 
Christians,  are  bread  and  wine.  Of  these  the  Jews 
had  been  accustomed  to  partake,  in  a  serious  and 
devout  manner,  at  all  their  feasts,  after  a  solemn 
blessing,  or  thanksgiving  to  God,  made  over  them, 
for  his  goodness  to  men.  But  especially  at  the  feast 
of  the  passover,  which  our  Saviour  was  celebrating 
with  his  disciples,  when  he  instituted  this  holy 
sacrament;  at  that  feast,  in  the  above-mentioned 
thanksgiving,  they  commemorated  more  at  large  the 
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mercies  of  their  God,  dwelling  chiefly  however  oi 
their  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt.  Now 
this  having  many  particulars  resembling  that  ini- 
nitdy  more  important  redemption  of  all  mankfari 
from  sin  and  ruin^  which  our  Saviour  was  then  about 
to  accomplish ;  he  very  naturally  directed  his  dswi* 
pies,  that  their  ancient  custom  should  for  the  future 
be  apidied  to  tiiis  greatest  of  divine  blessings,  and 
become  the  memorial  of  Christ  their  passaver,  Mh 
CTfficedJbr  them* :  as  indeed  the  bread  broken  aptfy 
enough  represented  his  body ;  and  the  wine  poured 
forth  expressively  figured  out  his  blood,  shed  for  oar 
salvation.  These  therefore,  as  the  third  answer  of 
our  Catechism  very  justly  teaches,  are  the  inward 
part  of  this  sacrament,  or  the  thing  signified. 

But  the  church  of  Rome,  instead  of  being  content 
with  saying,  that  the  bread  and  wine  are  signs  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  insist  on  it,  that  they 
are  turned  into  the  very  substance  of  his  body  and 
blood:  which  imagined  change  they  therefore  call 
transubstantiation.  Now  were  this  true,  there  would 
be  no  outward  sign  left :  for  they  say,  it  is  conveled 
into  the  thing  signified :  and  by  consequence  there 
would  be  no  sacrament  left :  for  a  sacrament  is  m 
outward  sign  of  an  inward  grace. 

Besides,  if  our  senses  can  in  any  case  inform  as 
what  any  thing  is,  they  inform  us,  that  the  bread  and 
wine  continue  bread  and  wine.  And  if  we  canadt 
trust  our  senses,  when  we  have  full  opportunity  of 
using  them  all ;  how  did  the  Apostles  know  that  OBf 
Saviour  taught  them,  and  performed  miracles?  or 
how  do  we  know  any  one  thing  around  us  ?  But  thfe 
doctrine  is  equally  contrary  to  all  reason  too.  To 
believe  that  our  Saviour  took  his  own  body,  literally 

•  1  Cot.  v.  7. 
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ipeaking,  in  his  own  hands,  and  gave  the  whole  of 
that  one  body  to  every  one  of  his  Apostles,  and  that 
each  of  them  swallowed  him  down  their  throats, 
though  all  the  whfle  he  continued  sitting  at  tiie  table 
hafore  their  eyes :  to  believe,  that  the  very  same  one 
individual  body,  which  is  now  in  heaven,  is  abo  in 
many  thousands  of  different  places  on  earth ;  in  some 
standing  still  upon  the  altar;  in  others,  carrying 
ilong  the  streets :  and  so  in  motion,  and  not  in  mo- 
tion, at  the  same  time:  to  believe,  that  the  same 
body  can  come  from  a  great  distance,  and  meet  it- 
self, as  the  sacramental  bread  often  doth  in  their 
processions,  and  then  pass  by  itself,  and  go  away 
from  itself  to  the  same  distance  again ;  is  to  believe 
die  most  absolute  impossibilities  and  contradictions. 
[f  such  things  can  be  true,  nothing  can  be  Mse : 
and  if  such  things  cannot  be  true,  the  church  that 
teaches  them  cannot  be  infallible,  whatever  arts  of 
puzzling  sophistry  they  may  use  to  prove  either  that 
or  any  of  their  doctrines.  For  no  reasonings  are 
aver  to  be  minded  against  plain  common  sense. 

They  must  not  say,  this  doctrine  is  a  mystery. 
For  there  is  no  mystery,  no  obscurity  in  it :  but  it 
is  as  plainly  seen  to  be  an  error,  as  any  thing  else  is 
seen  to  be  a  truth.  And  the  more  so,  because  it  re- 
lates, not  to  an  infinite  nature,  as  God ;  but  entirely 
to  what  is  finite,  a  bit  of  bread  and  a  human  body. 
They  must  not  plead,  that  God  can  do  all  things. 
For  that  means  only  that  he  can  do  all  things  that 
can  be  done ;  not  that  he  can  do  what  cannot  be 
done ;  make  a  thing  be  this  and  not  be  this ;  be  here 
and  elsewhere,  at  the  same  time:  which  is  doing 
and  undoing  at  once,  and  so  in  reality  doing  no- 
thing. They  must  not  alledge  Scripture  for  absur- 
dities, that  would  sooner  prove  Scripture  false,  than 

13 
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Scripture  can  prove  them  trile.    But  it  no  whm 
teaches  them. 

We  own  that  our  Saviour  says.  This  is  my  bodfjf 
which  is  broken^ :  and.  This  is  my  blood,  wJuek  is 
shedf.  But  he  could  not  mean  literally.  Fbr  m 
yet  his  body  was  not  broken,  nor  his  blood  shed: 
nor  is  either  of  them  in  that  condition  now.  And 
therefore  the  bread  and  wine  neither  could  then,  im 
can  now,  be  turned  into  them,  as  such.  Besides, 
our  Saviour  said  at  the  same  time.  This  cup  is  the 
New  Testament  in  my  blood  X*  V/as  the  substance 
of  the  cup  then  changed  into  the  New  Testament! 
And  if  not,  why  are  we  to  think  the  substance  of  the 
bread  and  wine  changed  into  his  body  and  blood  t 
The  Apostle  says,  the  rock,  that  supplied  the  Israelites 
with  water  in  the  wilderness,  was  Christ  § :  that  is, 
represented  him.  Every  body  says.  Such  a  picture 
is  such  a  person,  pieaning  the  representation  of  him. 
Why  then  may  not  our  Saviour's  words  mean  so 
too? 

The  Romanists  object,  that  though  what  repre- 
sents a  thing  naturally,  or  by  virtue  of  a  preceding 
institution,  may  be  called  by  its  name,  yet  such  a 
figure  as  this,  in  the  words  of  a  new  institution, 
would  not  be  intelligible  ||.  But  the  representation 
here  is  natural  enough :  and  though  the  institution 
was  new,  figurative  speech  was  old.  And  the  Apos- 
tles would  certainly  rather  interpret  their  Master's 
words  by  a  very  usual  figure,  than  put  the  absurdest 
sense  upon  them  that  could  be.  They  object  fur- 
ther, that  if  he  had  not  meant  literally,  he  would 
have  said,  not  this,  but  this  bread,  is  my  bodyf* 

♦  1  Cor.  xi.  24.  -f   Matth.  xxvi.  J8. 

X  Luke  xxii.  20.   1  Cor.  xi.  25.  $  1  Cor.  x.  4. 

U  PreuTes  de  la  Religion,  vol,  iv,  p.  166.     ^  Ibid.  voL  iv.  p.  16S. 
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But  we  may  better  argue,  that  if  he  had  meant 
literally,  he  would  have  said,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  that  he  did.  For  there  was  great  need> 
surely,  of  such  a  declaration.  But  we  acknowledge^ 
that  the  bread  and  wine  are  more  thto  a  re-^ 
presentation  of  his  body  and  blood ;  they  are  the 
means,  by  which  the  benefits,  arising  from  them,  are 
conveyed  to  us ;  and  have  thence  a  ftirther  title  to  be 
caUed  by  their  name.  For  so  the  instrument,  by 
which  a  prince  forgives  an  ofibnder;  is  called  his 
pardon,  because  it  conveys  his  pardon :  the  delivery 
of  a  writing  is  called  giving  possession  of  an  estate  * ; 
and  a  security  for  a  sum  of  money,  is  called  the  sum 
itself ;  and  is  so  in  virtue  and  in  effect,  though  it  is 
not  in  strictness  of  speech,  and  reality  of  substance. 
Again :  our  Saviour,  we  own,  says  in  St.  John,  that 
He  is  the  bread  of  life ;  that,  kis  flesh  is  meat  indeed^ 
and  Ms  blood  is  drink  indeed:  that  whoso  eafeth  the 
one  and  drinketh  the  other,  hath  eternal  life  ;  and  that^ 
without  doing  it,  we  have  no  life  in  us  f.  But  this, 
if  understood  literally,  would  prove,  not  that  the 
bread  in  the  siacrament  was  turned  into  his  flesh,  but 
that  his  flesh  was  turned  into  bread.  And  therefore 
it  is  not  to  be  understood  literally,  as  indeed  he  him- 
self gives  notice :  The  flesh  profiteth  nothing :  the 
wards  which  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit  and 
they  are  Ijfe ;{; :  it  is  not  the  gross  and  literal,  but  the 
figurative  and  spiritual,  eating  and  drinking ;  the 
partaking  by  a  lively  faith  of  an  union  with  me,  and 
being  inwardly  nourished  by  the  fruits  of  my  offering 
up  my  flesh  and  blood  for  you,  that  alone  can  be  of 
benefit  to  the  soul. 

•  See  Cod.  8.  54.  1.  t  Mn  vi.  48.  53, 54,  55. 

i  John  vi.  63. 
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And  as  this  is  plainly  the  sense^  in  which  he  s^i 
that  his  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  his  blood  is  skki 
indeed:  so  it  is  the  sense>  in  which  the  latter  |MMt 
of  the  third  answer  of  our  catechism  is  to  be  ndv- 
stood ;  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  vsribf 
and  indeed  tahen  and  received  by  the  foM^m 
the  Lord^s  Supper:  words  intended  to  shew^  thatev 
chnrch  as  truly  believes  the  strongest  assertioiiflf 
Scripture  concerning  this  sacrament>  as  the  ehindi  ^ 
of  Rome  doth ;  only  takes  more  care  to  undentni 
them  in  their  right  meaning :  which  is,  that  thn^ 
in  one  sense,  all  communicants  equally  partake  d 
what  Christ  calls  his  body  and  blood,  that  is^  thl 
outward  signs  of  them ;  yet  in  a  much  more  infMv 
tant  sense,  tlte  faithful  only,  the  pious  and  virtaim 
rec6iyer,  eats  his  flesh  and  drinks  his  blood  :  sham 
in  the  life  and  strength  derived  to  men  from  his  kv 
carnation  and  death,  and  through  faith  in  him,  be^ 
comes  a  member,  as  St.  Paul  expresses  it,  ofhisfleA 
and  of  his  bones  * :  certainly  not  in  a  literal  sensft 
which  yet  the  Romanists  might  as  well  assert,  as  that 
we  eat  his  flesh  in  a  literal  sense :  but  in  a  figuratiTe 
and  spiritual  one.    In  appearance,  the  sacrametft  of 
Christ's  death  is  given  to  all  alike  :  but  verily  and 
indeed,  in  its  beneficial  effects,  to  none  besides  the 
faithful.    Even  to  the  unworthy  communicant  he  is 
present,  as  he  is  wherever  we  meet  together  in  hk 
name :  but  in  a  better  and  most  gracious  sense^  to 
the  worthy  soul ;  becoming  by  the  inward  virtue  of 
his  Spirit,  its  food  and  sustenance. 

This  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament,  his 
church  hath  always  believed.  But  the  monstrous 
notion  of  his  bodily  presence  was  started  seven  hua- 

•  Eph.  V.  30. 
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dred  years  after  liis  death :  and  arose  duefly  from  the 
indiscretion  of  preachers  and  writers  of  warm  imagi- 
natiokis,  who,  instead  of  explaining  judiciously  the 
Wfty  figures  <rf  Scripture  language,  heightened  them, 
and  went  heyond  them :  till  both  it  and  they  had 
their  meaning  mistaken  most  astonishingly.  And 
when  once  an  opinion  had  taken  root,  that  seemed 
to  exalt  the  holy  sacrament  so  much,  it  easily  grew 
and  spread :  and  the  more  for  its  wonderful  absurdity^ 
in  those  ignorant  and  superstitious  itges;  till  at 
kngth,  five  hundred  years  ago,  and  twelve  hundred 
years  after  our  Saviour's  birth,  it  was  established 
for  a  Gospel  truth  by  the  pretended  authority  of  the 
Romish  church.  And  even  this  had  been  tolerable 
in  comparison,  if  they  had  not  added  idolatrous 
practice  to  erroneous  belief:  worshipping,  on  their 
knees,  a  bit  of  bread  for  the  Son  of  God.  Nor  are 
they  content  to  do  this  themselves,  but,  with  most 
nnchristian  cruelty,  curse  and  murder  those  who 
refuse  it. 

It  is  true,  we  also  kneel  at  the  sacrament,  as  they 
do :  but  for  a  very  different  purpose  :  not  to  acknow- 
ledge any  corporal  presence  of  Christ's  natural  flesh 
and  blood ;  as  our  church,  to  prevent  all  possibility 
of  misconstruction,  expressly  declares  ;  adding,  that 
Ms  body  is  in  heaven,  and  not  here:  but  to  worship 
him,  who  is  every  where  present,  the  invisible  God. 
And  this  posture  of  kneeling  we  by  no  means  look 
upon,  as  in  itself  necessary :  but  as  a  very  becom- 
ing appointment;  and  very  fit  to  accompany  the 
prayers  and  praises,  which  we  offer  up  at  the  instant 
of  receiving :  and  to  express  that  inward  spirit  of 
piety  and  humility,  on  which  our  partaking  worthily 
of  this  ordinance,  and  receiving  benefit  from  it,  de- 
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pend.  But  the  benefits  of  the  holy  sacrament  .ani 
the  qualifications  for  it^  shall^  God  willing,  be  the 
subject  of  two  other  discourses.  In  thje  mean  time; 
contider  what  hath  been  said;  and  the  Lord  giveym 
understanding  in  aU  things  *. 

•2Tim.ii.7. 
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OF  THE  LORD'S  SUPPER. 

T 

Part  II. 

The  doctrine  of  our  catechism^  concerning  the 
Lord's  Supper^  hath  been  ahready  so  far  explained^ 
as  to  shew  you,  that  it  was  ordained,  not  far  the  re- 
petition, but  the  continual  remembrance  qf  the  sacri- 
fice of  Christ :  that  the  outward  signs  in  it  axe  bread 
and  wine  ;  both  which  the  Lord  hath  commanded  to  be 
received hy  all  Christians:  and  both  which  are  ac- 
cordingly received,  and  not  changed  and  transub- 
stantiated into  the  real  and  natural  body  and  blood  qf 
Christ :  which  howerw  the  Jhit^ul,  and  they  only, 
do,  under  this  representation  of  it,  verilf/  and  indeed 
receive  into  a  most  beneficial  union  with  themselves : 
that  is,  do  verilt/  and  indeed,  by  a  spiritual  connnec- 
tion  with  their  incarnate  Redeemer  and  head  through 
fiftith,  partake,  in  this  ordinance,  of  that  heavenly 
&vour  and  grace,  which,  by  offering  up  his  body  and 
blood,  he  hath  procured  for  his  true  disciples  and 
members. 

But  of  what  benefits  in  particular  the  Jaitj^ul  par- 
take in  this  sacrament,  through  the  grace  and  favour 
of  God,  our  catechism  teaches  in  the  fourth  answer. 
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to  which  I  now  proceed :  and  which  tells  us  it  is, 
The  strengthening  and  refreshing  cf  our  souls  by  tk 
^  hodyandhlood  of  Christ,  as  our  bodies  arebythe  bretd 
and  ivine  *•  Now  both  the  truth  and  the  manner  of 
this  refreshment  of  our  souls  will  appear  by  consider- 
ing the  nature  of  the  sacrament,  and  the  declarations 
of  Scripture  concerning  it 

Indeed  the  due  preparations  for  it,  the  self-exami- 
nation required  in  order  to  it,  and  the  religious  exer- 
cises which  that  examination  will  of  course  point  out 
to  us,  must  previously  be  of  great  service ;  as  you 
will  see,  when  I  come  to  that  head.  And  the  actual 
participation  will  add  further  advantages  of  un- 
speakable value. 

Considered  as  an  act  of  obedience  to  our  Saviour^s 
command.  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me,  it  must  be 
beneficial  to  us :  for  all  obedience  will.  Considered 
as  obedience  to  a  command,  proceeding  principally, 
if  not  solely,  from  his  mere  will  and  pleasure,  it  con- 
tributes to  form  us  into  a  very  needful,  a  submissive 
and  implicitly  dutiful,  temper  of  mind.  But  further : 
it  is  the  most  eminent  and  distinguished  act  of  Chris- 
tian worship  :  consisting  of  the  devoutest  thankfiil- 
ness  to  God  for  the  greatest  blessing,  which  he  ever 
bestowed  on  man ;  attended,  as  it  naturally  must, 
with  earnest  prayers  that  the  gift  may  avail  us,  fo 
our  spiritual  and  eternal  good.  And  it  is  mudi 
more  likely  to  affect  us  very  strongly  and  usefiiBy, 
for  expressing  his  bounty  and  our  sense  of  it,  not  as 
our  daily  devotions  do,  in  words  alone,  but  in  the 
less  common,  and  therefore  more  solemn  way,  of 
visible  signs  and  representations :  setting  forth  ett- 

IClTOV  X«l  OIVOIO*  TO  7»^  fAIVOf  IPTI  Xftl  oXxi}. 
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dentfyb^are  our  eyes,  to  use  St.  Paul's  language/ 
crucified  amongst  us*.  This^  of  necessity^  unless  we 
are  strangely  wanting  to  ourselves,  must  raise  the 
warmest  affections  of  lore,  that  our  hearts  are  capable 
of,  to  Him  who  hdth  given  his  Son,  to  Him  who  hath 
given  himself  for  us.  And  as  love  is  the  noblest 
principle  of  religious  behaviour,  what  tends  so  pow* 
erfuUy  to  animate  our  love,  must  in  proportion  tend 
to  perfect  us  in  every  branch  of  duty,,  according  to 
the  just  reasoning  of  the  same  Apostle :  For  tlie  love 
of  Christ  constraineth  us  ;  because  we  thus  judge,  that 
if  one  died  for  all,  then  were  alldead;  andhe  died  far 
all,  that  they  who  live,  should  not  henceforth  live  unto 
themselves,  hut  unto  Mm,  which  died  for  them,  and  rose 
againif.  When  our  Saviour  said  to  his  disciples,  ^f 
ye  love  me  keep  my  command»nents  % :  he  knew  the 
motive  was  no  less  engaging,  than  it  is  reasonable. 
And  therefore  he  adds,  very  soon  after.  If  a  man  love 
me,  he  will  keep  my  words  ^ 

But  this  institution  carries  in  it  a  yet  further  tie 
upon  us ;  being  (as  our  blessed  Lord  himself  declared^ 
ike  New  Testament  is  his  blood  ||)  the  memorial  and 
acknowledgement  of  the  second  covenant  between 
God  and  man,  which  was  founded  on  his  death ;  and 
requires  a  sincere  faith  and  obedience  on  our  part, 
as  the  condition  of  mercy  and  grace  on  his.  Every 
one  that  nameth  the  name  of  Christ,  is  bound  to  depart 
from  iniquity  ^.  But  the  obligation  is  redoubled  on 
them  who  come  to  his  table  as  friends,  and  make  a 
covenant  with  Mm,  by  partaking  of  his  sacrifice  ^*.  If 
these  live  wickedly,  it  is  declaring  with  the  boldest 
contempt,  that  they  consider  Christ  as  the  minister 

♦  GaF.  111.  1.  +2  Cor.  v.  15,  16.  X  Johnxiv.  15. 

§  Johfixiv.  23.  II  Lukexxii.  20.  f  2  Tim.  ii.  19. 

♦•  Psthn  1. 5. 
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^tf^in  * ;  and  count  the  blood  (^the  covenant,  whene- 
with  they  profess  to  be  sanctified,  an  unholy  thing  \. 
Partaking  therefore  of  this  holy  ordinance  is  renew- 
ing^ in  the  most  awful  manner^  our  engagem^its  to 
the  service  which  we  owe>  as  well  as  our  claims  to 
the  favours^  that  God  hath  promised.  It  is  our  sar 
crament,  our  oath,  to  be  faithful  soldiers  %  under  the 
great  Captain  of  our  salvation  \ :  which  surdy  we 
cannot  take  thus,  without  being  efficaciously  influ- 
enced to  the  religious  observance  of  it,  in  every  part 
of  a  Christian  life. 

'  But  there  is  one  part  especially,  and  one  of  the 
utmost  importance,  to  which  this  institution  pecur 
iiarly  binds  us,  that  of  universal  good-will  and  cha- 
rity. For  conunemorating,  in  so  solemn  an  action, 
the  love  of  Christ  to  us  all,  cannot  but  move  us  to 
that  mutual  imitation  of  his  love,  which,  just  before 
his  appointing  this  holy  sacrament,  he  so  earnestly 
and  affectionately  enjoined  his  followers,  as  the  dis- 
tinguishing badge  of  their  profession.  This  is  my 
commandment,  that  ye  love  one  anotJier,  as  I  have  loved 
you.  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  tlmt  a  num 
lay  down  his  Ijfe  for  his  friends .  Ye  are  my  friends, 
\fyedo  whatsoever  I  command  you  ||.  Hereby  shall  eil 
men  know,  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one 
to  another  ^.  Then  besides,  commemorating  his  love 
jointly,  as  the  servants  of  one  master,  and  members 
of  one  body,  partaking  of  the  same  covenant  of 
grace,  and  the  same  hope  of  everlasting  happiness, 
must,  if  we  have  any  feeling  of  what  we  do,  incline 
us  potently  to  that  reciprocal  union  of  hearts,  which 
indeed  the  very  act  of  communicating  suggests  and 
recommends  to  us.  For  we,  being  many,  are  one  bread 

♦  Gal.  ii.  17.  t  Heb.  x.  29.  J  2  Tim.  ii.  3,  4. 

§  Heb.  ii.  10.  ||  Jolinxv.  12,  13,  14.     %  Johnauii.  85. 
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and  one  body :  for  we  are  all  partakers  qf  that  owe 
bread*. 

Another  grace^  which  this  commemoration  of  our 
Saviomfs  death  peculiarly  excites^  is  humility  of  souL 
We  acknowledge  by  it^  that  we  are  sinners ;  and 
have  no  claim  to  pardon  or  acceptance,  but  through 
his  sacrifice,  and  his  mediation,  whose  merits  we 
thus  plead,  and  set  forth  before  God.  And  this  con- 
sideration must  surely  dispose  us  very  strongly  to  a 
thankful  observance  of  his  commands,  to  watchful- 
ness over  our  own  hearts,  to  mildness  towards  others. 
JFor  we  ourselves  also  have  been  foolish,  disobedient, 
deceived:  and  not  by  works  of  righteousness,  which 
we  haoe  done,  but  according  to  his  mercy,  God  hath 
saved  us,  which  he  shed  on  us  abundantly  through 
Christ  Jesus  our  Saviour  1[. 

And  as  this  sacrament  will  naturally  strengthen  us 
in  all  these  good  dispositions,  we  cannot  doubt  but 
God  will  add  his  blessing  to  the  use  of  such  proper 
means,  especially  being  appointed  means.  For  since 
he  hath  threatened  punishment  to  unworthy  re- 
ceivers, he  will  certainly  bestow  rewards  on  worthy 
ones.  Our  Saviour  hath  told  us,  that  his  flesh  is 
meat  indeed,  and  his  blood  is  drink  indeed  X  •'  suste- 
nance and  refreshment  to  the  souls  of  men.  When  he 
blessed  the  bread  and  wine,  he  undoubtedly  prayed, 
and  not  in  vain,  that  they  might  be  effectual  for  the 
good  purposes,  which  he  designed  should  be  attained 
by  this  holy  rite.  And  St.  Paul  hath  told  us,  if  it 
needs,  more  expressly,  that  the  cup  which  we  bless, 
is  the  communion,  that  is,  the  communication  to  us, 
ftf  the  blood  of  Christ ;  and  the  bread,  wMch  we  break, 
of  the  body  of  Christ  \ :  that  is,  of  a  saving  union 

*  iCor.x.  17.  +  Tit.  iii.  «.  5,  6. 

t  John  vi.  55,  ^  I  Cor.  x.  16. 
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with  him^  and  therefore  of  the  benefits  procured  » 
by  his  death :  which  are^  forgiveness  of  our  offences; 
for  he  hath  said.  This  is  my  blood  of  ike  New  Teskh 
me^U,  which  is  shed  for  the  remission  if  sins* :  incmn 
of  the  gracious  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  ftr 
the  Apostle  hath  said,  plainly  speaking  of  this  ordi- 
nance, that  we  are  aU  made  to  drink  into  one  Spirit  fz 
and  everlasting  life :  for  whoso  eateth  his  fiesh^  md 
drinketh  his  blood,  dwelleth  in  Christ,  and  Christ  Is 
him,  and  he  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day^ 
Whence  a  father  of  the  apostolic  age,  Ignatius,  cilli 
the  eucharist,  the  medicine  of  immortality:  a  pre- 
servative,  that  we  should  not  die,  but  Uvefor  eeer  in 
JesHS  Christ  \. 

But  then  what  hath  been  already  hinted  to  you 
must  be  always  carefully  observed ;  that  these  bene^ 
fits  are  to  be  expected  only  from  partaking  worthily 
of  it:  for  he  thai  eaieth  and  drinketh  wnoorMfy, 
St.  Paul  hath  told  us,  is  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood 
(f  the  Iiord  ^,  that  is,  guilty  of  irreverence  towards 
it,  and  eateth  and  drinketh  judgement  to  himself^. 
Our  translation  indeed  hath  it,  damnation  to  himse^* 
But  there  is  so  great  danger  of  this  last  word  beii^ 
underBtood  here  in  too  strong  a  sense,  that  it  would 
be  much  safer,  and  exacter,  to  translate  it  (as  it  is 
often  translated  elsewhere,  and  once  in  a  few  verses 
after  this  passage,  and  from  what  follows  ought  un- 
deniably to  be  translated  here),  judgement  or  con- 
demnation: not  to  certain  punishment  in  another 
life,  but  to  such  marks  of  God's  displeasure  as  he 
sees  fit ;  which  will  be  confined  to  this  world,  or  ex- 
tended to  the  next,  as  the  case  requires.     For  r^ 

*  Matth.  xxvi.  28.  f  1  Cor.  xii.  13.        J  John  vi.  54. 56. 

§  Ign,  ad  Eph.  c..2Q.    See  Waterland  on  the: Eucharist,  p.  217. 
II  lCor,xi.27.  1  lCk>r.xi.29. 
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ceimtig  unworthily  may,  according  to  the  kind  and 
degree  of  it,  be  either  a  very  great  sin,  or  compar 
ratively  a  small  one.  But  all  dangerous  kinds  and 
d^;rees  may  with  ease  be  avoided,  if  we  only  take 
care  to  come  to  the  sacrament  with  proper  disposi- 
tions, and,  which  will  follow  of  course,  to  behave  at 
it  in  a  proper  manner. 

To  these  dispositions  our  catechism  proceeds. 
But  more  is  needful  to  be  known  concerning  them 
than  can  well  be  laid  before  you  now.  Therefore  I 
shall  conclude  at  present  with  desiring  you  to  ob- 
serve, that  no  unworthiness,  but  our  own,  can  pos- 
sibly endanger  us,  or  prevent  our  receiving  benefit 
Doubtless  it  would  both  be  more  pleasing  and  more 
edifying,  to  come  to  the  table  (^  the  Lord  *  in  com* 
pany  with  such  only  as  are  qualified  for  a  place  at 
it :  and  they  who  are  unqualified,  ought,  when  they 
properly  can,  to  be  restrained  from  it.  But  we  havQ 
neither  direction  nor  permission  to  iStay  away,  be* 
cause  others  come  who  should  not :  nor  can  they  ever 
be  so  efiectuaUy  excluded,  but  that  tare^  will  be 
mixed  among  the  wheat :  and  attempting  to  root  them 
up  may  often  be  more  hiurtful  than  letting  both  grow 
togetJier  until  the  harvest  f.  Nay,  should  even  the 
stewards  and  dispensers  of  God's  mysteries^  be  un* 
lioly  persons^  though  it  be  a  grievous  temptation  to 
others  to  ablior  the  qffering  qfthe  Lord^,  yet  that  13 
holy  still.  They  shall  bear  their  iniquity :  but  notr 
withstanding,  tdl  the  promises  of  all  God's  ordinances 
€ure  yea  and  amen,  sure  and  certain,  in  Jesus  Christy 
to  as  many  as  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth^. 

♦  1  Cor.  X.  21.  +  Matth.  xiii.  28—31.         J  1  Cor.  iv.  2. 

(  ISam.ii.  17.  ||  2  Cor.  i.  20.  f  John  iv.  ^. 
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OF  THE  LORD'S  SUPPER. 


Part  III. 


What  qualifications  and  dispositions  are  required  <tf 
them  who  come  to  the  Lord's  Supper^  the  Scripture 
hath  not  particularly  expressed :  for  they  are  easily 
collected  from  the  nature  of  this  ordinance.  But  , 
bur  catechism^  in  its  fifth  and  last  answer  con* 
cerning  it^  hath  reduced  them  very  justly  to  three : 
repentance^  faiths  and  charity. 
'  I.  That  we  repent  us  truly  of  our  former  sins,  sted^ 
fastly  purposing  to  lead  a  new  life.  For  as  we  are  by 
nature  prone  to  sin;  and  the  youngest  and  best 
among  us  have  in  more  instances  than  a  few  been 
guilty  of  it^  the  less  the  better :  so  in  Christianity^ 
repentance  is  the  foundation  of  every  thing.  Now 
the  sorrow  that  we  ought  to  feel  for  the  least  sin, 
must  be  a  very  serious  one :  and  for  greater  offences 
in  proportion  deeper.  But  the  vehemence  and  pafr- 
sionateness  of  grief  will  on  every  occasion,  and  par- 
ticularly on  this,  be  extremely  different  in  different 
persons.  And  therefore  all  that  God  expects,  is  a 
sincere,  though  it  may  be  a  calm,  concern  for  every 
past  fault,  of  which  we  are  conscious,  and  for  the 
multitudes,  which  we  have  either  not  observed  or 
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forgotten.  And  this  concern  must  proceed  from  a 
sense  of  duty,  and  produce  the  good  effects  of  an 
humble  confession  to  him  in  all  cases,  and  to  our 
fellow-creatures,  in  all  cases  needful ;  of  restitution; 
for  the  injuries  that  we  have  done,  so  far  as  it  iS' 
possible ;  and  of  a  settled  resolution  to  amend  our 
hearts  and  lives,  wherever  it  is  wanting.  More  than: 
this  we  cannot  do ;  and  less  than  this  God.  cannot 
accept.  For  it  would  be  giving  us  a  licence  to  dis* 
obey  him,  if  he  allowed  us  to  come  to  his  table,  and 
profess  to  have  fellowship  vnth  him,  while  we  walked 
in  darkness*.  Mere  infirmities  indeed,  and  unde- 
signed frailties,  provided  we  strive  against  them  with 
any  good  degree  of  honest  care,  and  humble  ourselves 
in  the  divine  presence  for  them,  so  far  as  we  are  sen-' 
sible  of  them,  will  not  provoke  God  to  reject  us,  a» 
unworthy  receivers,  though  in  strictness  we  are  all 
unworthy.  For  if  such  failures  as  these  made  per«i 
sons  unfit,  nobody  could  be  fit.  And  therefore  they, 
will  be  no  excuse  for  omitting  what  Christ  hath 
commanded :  nor  can  be  any  reason  why  we  should 
not  do  it  with  comfort. 

But  whoever  lives  in  any  wilful  sin,  cannot  safely 
conie  to  the  holy  sacrament :  nor,  which  I  beg  you 
to  observe,  can  he  safely  stay  away.  For,  as  the 
hypocrisy  of  professing  amendment  falsely  at  God's 
table  is  a  great  sin ;  so  the  prophaneness  of  turning 
our  backs  upon  it,  because  we  will  not  amend,  is  to. 
the  full  as  great  a  one ;  and  it  is  the  merest  folly  in: 
the  world  to  chuse  either,  as  the  safer  way ;  for  a 
wicked  person  can  be  safe  no  way.  But  let  him 
resolve  to  quit  his  wickedness  :  and  when  he  is  tho- 
roughly sure,  so  far  as  he  can  judge  from  a  compe- 

♦  iJohni.  6. 
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tent  expemnce^  that  he  faath  resolred  upon  it  effiee* 
tindly^  then  he  may  as  safely  reqeive  as  he  can  sqr 
his  prayers^  And  sach  a  erne  should  come,  not  with 
servile  tea,  as  to  a  hard  master;  but  mith  willii^ 
duty,  as  to  a  merciful  &ther«  Nay,  should  he  after* 
wards  break  his  resolutions,  though  doubtleM  il 
would  foe  the  jnstest  cause  of  heavy  grief,  yet  it  wodd 
not  ymvB  that  lie  received  unworthily,  but  only  Hut 
he  hadi  behaved  unworthily  since  he  received.  Aal 
the  thing  for  him  to  do  is,  to  lament  his  fimlt  with 
dewier  contrition,  renew  his  good  puipose  moie 
firmly,  pray  for  help  from  above  with  more  earttest* 
nesB^  watch  over  Umself  with  more  prudent  xaw; 
then^o  again  to  God's  altar,  thankfully  commenMnlt 
hia  pardoning  love,  and  claim  anew  the  benefit  of  1ii9 
gracious  covenant.  Following  tliis  course  honestly, 
he  will  assuredly  gain  ground.  And  therefore  such, 
as  do  not  gain  ground,  do  not  follow  it  honestly :  but 
allow  themselves  to  go  round  in  a  circle  of  sinning, 
then  repenting,  as  they  call  it,  and  commimicatiiig, 
then  sinning  again :  as  if  every  communion  did  of 
course  wipe  off  the  old  score,  and  so  they  might 
begin  a  new  one  without  scruple :  which  is  the  ab- 
surdest,  the  most  irreligious,  the  most  fatal  imagina^ 
tion,  that  can  be. 

II.  The  next  thing  required  of  them  who  come  to 
the  Lord's  Supper,  is  a  lively  faith  in  God's  mercff 
thrimgh  Christ,  with  a  thankful  remembrance  4^  His 
death.  And  the  faith  necessary  is  a  settled  persua* 
sion,  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  meritorious  obedience 
and  sufferings  of  our  blessed  Redeemer^  God  will 
pardon  true  penitents ;  together  with  a  comfortable 
trust,  that  we,  as  such,  have  an  interest  in  his  merits. 
But  here  again  you  must  observe,   that  different 
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persons  may  have  very  different  degrees  of  thn  per* 
BUflsion  and  trust  Some  may  be  weak  im/aUh^; 
nay  have  cause  to  say  with  him  in  the  Gospel  of 
St«  Maxk^  JLard,  I  believe  ;  help  thau  none  unheUtf-^  % 
and  yet  their  prayers,  like  Ids,  may  be  graciously 
heaid.  Others  may  be  strong;}:,  and  incre(ue%,  till 
they  abofimd  in  faithl.  And  such  have  great  reason 
to  be  thankful  to  God  for  themselves :  but  surely 
they  ought  never  to.  judge  hardly  of  dieir  brethren; 
who  have  not  advanced  so  fiur.  The  mle  of  judging, 
both  in  the  Catechism  and  the  Scripture,  is  not  by 
the  positiveness,  but  by  the  liveliness  of  our  fiuth ; 
that  is,  the  fruits  of  a  Christian  life,  which  it  pro- 
duces :  for  faiih  withtrnt  works  ie  dead  f  •  If  we 
cannot  shew  the  evidence  of  these,  the  highest  con- 
fidence will  do  us  no  good :  and  if  we  can,  we  need 
have  no  doubts  concerning  our  spiritual  condition ; 
and  though  we  have  ever  so  many,  provided  we  have 
no  sufficient  reason  ibr  them,  we  may  celebrate  this 
holy  ordinance  very  safely.  For  such  weaknesses 
in  our  natural  temper  and  spirits  are  no  way  in- 
consistent with  having,  in  our  fixed  and  deliberate 
judgement,  tkstjidl  trust  in  God's  mercy,  which  the 
Communion  Service  requires :  and  we  cannot  take  a 
more  likely  method,  either  to  perfect  our  repentance, 
or  to  strengthen  our  faith,  than  receiving  the  sacra- 
ment frequently. 

Our  Catechism  teaches  further,  that  our  faith  in 
Christ  must  be  accompanied  with  a  thanlcful  remem- 
hranee  of  his  death.  And  surely,  if  we  believe  that 
he  died  to  save  us,  we  must  be  thankful  for  it.  But 
iknesa  the  measure  of  our  thankfulness  must  be  taken 
from  the  goodness  and  constancy  of  its  effects,  not 

•  Rom.  x\Y.  1.  +  Mark  ix.  24.  %  Ro"«  *▼•  2^* 

§  Luke  xvii.  5.  ||  Col.  ii.  7.  f  James  ii*  17. 
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from  that  sensible  warmth  and  fervency^  which  m 
cannot,  ordinarily  speaking,  feel  so  strongly  in  spi* 
ritual  things  as  in  temporal ;  and  of  which  bad  per- 
sons  may  at  times  have  very  much,  and  good  persons 
little.  For  that  is  the'  true  thankfulness,  which  pro- 
duces love.  And  this  is  the  lave  of  God,  that  we  keep 
hie  commandments*. 

But  there  is  one  commandment,  as  I  have  shewn 
you,  peculiarly  connected  with  this  ordinance.  And 
therefore  our  Catechism  specifies  it  separately,  and 
in  express  terms,  by  requiring, 

III.  That  we  be  in  charity  with  all  men.  For  W8 
can  have  no  share  in  the  love  of  our  Creator,  oar 
Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier,  unless,  in  imitation  of  it, 
we  love  one  another :  and,  as  the  goodness  of  God  is 
universal,  so  must  ours.  Receiving  the  holy  com- 
munion was  indeed  intended  to  increase  the  d^ee 
of  it :  but  the  reality  we  must  have,  before  we  are 
worthy  to  receive.  And  we  must  shew  it  is  real,  by 
forgiving  them  who  trespass  against  tis  ;  by  assisting, 
as  far  as  can  be  reasonably  expected,  those  who 
need  assistance  in  any  kind ;  by  our  hearty  prayers 
for  those,  whom  we  can  help  no  other  way ;  by  faith- 
fully performing  the  duties  of  our  several  station^ 
and  relations  in  life;  and  by  condescension,  mild^ 
ness,  and  humanity  towards  every  person,  as  occasioii 
offers:  all  which  duties,  and  particularly  that  oC 
forgiveness,  have  been  explained  to  you  in  their 
proper  places. 

These  then  being  the  dispositions  requisite  for. 
receiving  the  holy  sacrament,  as  indeed  they  are  for 
obtaining  eternal  happiness ;  we  are  all  greatly  con- 
cerned to  examine  ourselves,  whether  we  have,  them 
or  not :  and  should  have  been  concerned  to  do  it 

*  1  John  V.  8. 
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HkDt^  this  ordinance  had  never  been  appointed. 
But  we  are  now  more  e^cially  bound  to  it  with  a 
view  to  this  ordinaance ;  both  from  the  nature  of  it. 
«iid  from  St.  Paul's  positive  injunction  :  Let  a  man 
examine  himself ,  and  so  let  Mm  eat  qf  that  bread,  and 
drndk^ that  cup  ^k 

'-  The  principal  subjects  of  otir  examination  are  com^ 
|Mrehended  under  the  three  heads  just  now  mentioned. 
But  as  to  any  particular  method  to  be  taken,  or  time 
to  be  spent  in  it,  or  in  any  other  further  preparation 
mibsequent  to  it,  we  have  no  command :  it  is  left  to 
•very  one's  prudence  and  voluntary  piety.  They 
who  live  in  a  constant  practice  of  religion  and  virtue, 
are  always  fit  for  the  sacrament ;  and  may,  if  tiie 
ean  be  sudden,  by  reflecting  for  a  few  moments,  suf* 
&;iently  know  that  they  are  fit.  Persons,  who  live  in 
any  sin,  may  as  easily  and  quickly  know  that  they 
are  not.  And  it  is  oidy  in  doubtful  cases,  that  any 
length  of  consideration  is  necessary  to  satisfy  us 
about  this  matter.  But  it  must  be  extremely  useful 
for  all  persons,  not  only  to  be  attentive  to  their  ways 
constantly,  but  to  look  back  upon  them  frequently ; 
much  more  frequently  than  almost  any  one  receives 
the  sacrament.  And  as  things,  which  have  no  cer- 
tain season  fixed  for  them,  are  very  apt  to  be  ne- 
glected ;  we  should  fix  upon  this,  as  one  certain  sec- 
son  for  as  particular  an  inspection  into  the  state  of 
our  hearts  and  lives  as  we  can  well  make,  and  can 
hope  to  be  the  better  for;  joining  with  it  suitable 
meditations,  resolutions,  and  devotions.  But  then  in 
the  whole  of  this  work,  we  must  be  careful,  neither  to 
hurry  over  any  part  thoughtlessly,  nor  lengthen  it 
wearisomely.  And  iii  our  examination  we  must  be 
especially  careful,  neither  to  flatter  nor  yet  to  afiright 

•  1  Cor.  xi.  28. 
VOL.  VI.  C  C 
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jcmirselVes :  but  observe  impartially  what  is  right  in  jo, 
thank  God^  and  take  the  comfort  of  it ;  acknowledge 
what  is  wrong,  beg  pardon,  and  amend  it.  For 
without  amendment/  being  ever  so  sorry  wiU  ava3 
nothing. 

The  last  thing,  to  be  mentioned  in  relation  to  thb 
holy  sacrament,  is  our  behaviour  at  it ;  which  ought 
to  be  very  serious  and  reverent ;  such  as  may  shew, 
in  the  properest  manner,  that,  to  use  the  ApostleTs 
words,  we  discern  or  distinguish  the  LonTs  body  ^ ; 
look  on  the  action  of  receiving  it,  as  one  of  no  com- 
mon nature,  but  ^  the  religious  memorial  of  our 
blessed  Saviour's  dying  for  us,  and  by  his  death 
establishing  with  us  a  covenant  of  pardon,  grace,  and 
everlasting  felicity  on  God*s  part,  and  of  faith  and 
holiness  on  ours.  With  this  important  consid^ation, 
we  should  endeavour  to  affect  our  hearts  deeply  and 
tenderly :  yet  neither  to  force  our  minds,  if  we  could, 
into  immoderate  transports,  by  which  we  shall  only 
bewilder  and  lose,  instead  of  benefiting  ourselves; 
nor  express  even  what  we  ought  to  feel,  by  any  im- 
proper singularities  of  gesture ;  nor  yet  be  dejected ; 
if  we  have  less  feeling,  and  even  less  attention  to  the 
service,  than  we  have  reason  to  wish.     For  such 
things  may  be,  in  a  great  measure  at  least,  natural 
and  unavoidable.    Or,  supposing  them  faults ;  they 
may  be,  and  often  are,  the  faults  of  such  persons,  as 
notwithstanding  are,  on  the  whole,  very  worthy  com- 
municants.   They  may  be,  for  a  time,  useful  means 
of  keeping  us  humble  and  watchful :  after  that,  God 
may  deliver  us  from  them :  and  should  we  continue 
all  our  lives  afiSicted  with  them,  it  would  n^er  hin- 
der our  receiving  all  the  necessary  benefitSr  of  thi3 
ordinance. 

•  1  Cor.  xi.  29. 
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God  grant  that  both  it,  and  all  his  other  gracious 
institutions,  may  contribute  effectually  to  build  us  up 
in  our  most  holy  faith  in  a  suitable  practice,  that  so  we 
may  ever  keep  ourselves  in  the  love  qf  God ;  and  on 
good  grounds  look  for  the  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  unto  eternal  Iffe  *. 

•  Jude  ver.  20,  21. 
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THE  CONCLUSION. 

Having  now,  tlirough  God's  mercy,  carried  on  these 
Lecturea  to  the  end  of  the  Catechism,  and  in  some 
measure  explained  to  you  every  part  of  Christian 
&ith,  and  duty  comprehended  in  it,  I  have  only  one 
instruction  more  to  add,  but  the  most  important  of 
an  for  you  to  remember  and  consider  wefl :  that,  \f 
ye  know  these  things,  happy  are  ye,  if  ye  da  them  * ; 
and  miserable  are  ye,  if  ye  do  them  not. 

We  aU  know  indeed  by  nature,  in  a  great  degree, 
what  manner  of  persons  we  ought  to  be  in  this  world: 
and  therefore,  if  we  fail  of  being  such,  are  in  a  great 
degree  inexcusable.  For  how  little  teaching  soever 
some  may  have  had ;  yet  our  Saviour's  home  ques- 
tion will  reach  even  them :  Yea,  and  why  even  rf 
yourselves  judge  ye  not  what  is  right  f  9  The  work  iff 
the  law  is  written  in  the  hearts  of  men,  their  conscienee 
also  hearing  witness^.  Being  reasonable  creatures,  we 
are  evidently  bound  to  govern  our  passions,  appetites, 
fancies,  and  whole  behaviour,  by  the  rules  of  reason. 
And  who  doth  not  see,  that  sobriety,  temperance, 
and  modesty,  are  things  perfectly  reasonable ;  and 
excess,  and  dissoluteness,  and  indecency,  mischievous 

•  J9lm  xiiL  17.  t  I'Uke  xii.  S7.  I  Rom.  ii.  15* 
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^nd  shameful  ?  Being  social  creatures,  we  are  bo  evi- 
dently  bound  to  whatever  will  make  society  happy. 
And  since  we  are  sensible,  that  others  ought  to  treat 
us  with  justice  and  kindness,  peaceably  mind  their 
own  business,  and  diligently  provide  for  their  own 
maintenance ;  we  cannot  but  be  sensible  that  we 
ought  to  do  the  same  things.  Then  lastly,  being 
creatures  capable  of  knowing  our  Creator,  who  is  not 
far  from  every  one  of  us  :for  in  Mm  we  live,  and  move, 
and  have  our  being  *  :  it  follows  very  clearly,  that  we 
are  not  to  forget  him,  but  worship  and  obey  him  as 
the  almighty,  all*wise,  and  all-good  Maker  and  Lord 
of  the  universe ;  acknowledge  our  dependence  on 
him,  be  thankful  to  him  for  his  mercies,  and  resign 
ourselves  to  his  disposal. 

Thus  much,  one  should  have  thought,  all  men 
must  have  known,  without  supernatural  teaching : 
and  certainly  they  might,  and  therefore  are  justly 
blameable  and  punishable,  if  they  do  not.  But  still 
it  hath  appeared  in  fact,  that  wherever  men  have 
been  left  to  their  own  reason,  neither  every  one  hath 
taught  himself  nor  the  wiser  part  of  the  world  taught 
the  rest,  even  these  plain  things  ;  so  as  to  produce 
any  steady  regard  to  them,  as  duties,  or  even  any  set- 
tled conviction  of  them,  as  truths.  And  for  want  of 
it,  sin  and  misery  have  prevailed  every  where.  Men 
have  made  others  and  themselves  wretched  in  num- 
berless ways :  and  often  doubly  wretched  by  the  re- 
flections of  their  own  hearts;  knowing  they  had 
done  ill,  and  not  knowing  how  to  be  sure  of  pardon. 

Foreseeing  from  eternity  these  dreadful  conse- 
quences of  human  ignorance  and  wickedness,  God 
provided  suitable  remedies  of  instruction  and  grace ; 
which  he  notified  to  the  world  from  time  to  time,  as 

•  Acts  xvii.  27,  28. 
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his  own  unsearchable  wisdom  saw  weuld  be  fittest ; 
increasing  the  light  gradually^  till  it  shone  out  in  the 
full  day  of  Christianity.  But  reyelation^  as  well  as 
.reason,  hath  been  givea  in  vaiii  to  a  great  part  of 
piankind.  The  propagation  of  it  through  the  eartk 
hath  been  strangely  neglected :  in  many  places,  where 
H  hath  been  received^  it  hath  been  lost  again  ^  and  in 
too  many,  wliere  it  is  retained,  it  is  grievously  cor- 
rupted and  obscured.  Without  question,  we  ought, 
to  judge  as  charitably  as  we  can  of  all  who  are  in  any 
of  these  conditions :  but  at  the  same  time  we  ought, 
from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  to  thank  God  that 
none  of  them  is  our  own.  Undoubtedly  he  is  and 
win  be  gracious  to  all  his  creatures,  as  far  as  they  are 
fit  objects :  but  it  is  the  riches  of  his  grace  *,  that  he 
hath  bestowed  on  us ;  and  as,  with  justice,  he  might 
dispose  of  his  own  firee  gifts  as  he  pleased :  so,  in 
inercy,  he  hath  conferred  a  large  proportion  of  them 
on  tids  nation  and  age.  Blessings,  that  are  common 
and  familiar,  though  indeed  much  the  greater  for 
that,  are  usually  but  little  regarded.  And  thus, 
amongst  other  things,  the  opportunities  that  we  en- 
joy of  religious  knowledge,  it  may  be  feared,  are  often 
very  lightly  esteemed.  But  would  we  often  reflect, 
how  much  less  means  of  being  acquainted  with  the 
duties  of  this  life,  and  the  rewards  of  another,  not  only 
the  unenlightened  heathen  world,  but  the  Jews,  the 
people  of  God,  had  formerly :  and  much  the  greatest 
part  even  of  Christians  have  had  for  numbers  of  suc-< 
cessive  generations,  and  have  still,  than  we :  it  would 
make  us  feel,  that  our  Saviour's  words  belong  to  us 
also  :  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  that  many  prophets  oMid 
righteous  men  have  desired  to  see  those  things  which  ye 
see,  and  have  not  seen  tltem:  and  to  hear  those  things 

♦  Eph.  i.  7.  ii.  7. 
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mhieh  feiear^  and  have  net  heard  them.  But  blessed 
ari  your  eyes^  for  they  see;  and  your  ears,  for  they 
hear^. 

But  theiit  and,  for  the  sake  of  God  and  our  souls, 
let  us  observe  it ;  if,  seeing  we  see  not,  and  hearing  we 
hear  not  f ,  to  the  only  good  purpose  of  life,  that  of 
becoming  in  heart  and  in  practice,  such  as  we  ought ; 
tetter  had  it  been  for  us,  not  to  have  known  the  way  of 
righteousness,  than  after  we  had  known  U,  to  turn 
from  the  holy  commandment  delivered  unto  us,  %.  For 
unto  whomsoever  much  is  given,  of  him  shall  much  be 
reared.  The  servant,  that  kneto  his  Lords  vnll,  and 
prepared  not  himself,  neitlier  did  according  to  his  will^ 
shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes :  he  that  knew  it  not, 
with  few  ^  But  take  notice :  he  that,  in  comparison 
with,  others,  may  be  said  not  to  kiM)w  the  will  of  God, 
knows  enough  of  it  however  to  subject  him,  if  he  fails 
of  doing  it,  to  future  punishment ;  to  be  beaten  with 
stripes.  Not  even  a  heathen  sinner  therefore  shall 
escape  entirely  by  his  ignorance ;  much  less  will  that 
plea  excuse  a  Christian :  but  least  of  all  can  those 
Christians  hope  for  mercy,  who  hear  the  word  of 
God  preached  to  them  weekly;  have  it  in  their  hands, 
and  may  read  it  daily :  and  yet  transgress  it.  Verily 
I  say  unto  you,  it  sludl  be  more  tolerable  for  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  in  the  day  of  judgement  ||,  than  for  such 
persons* 

Let  no  one  argue  from  hence,  that  knowledge 
then  is  no  blessing.  For  the  more  we  know  of  our 
Maker  and  our  duty,  the  better  we  are  qualified  to  be 
good  in  this  world,  and  happy  in  the  next.  And  we 
can  can  never  be  worse  for  it,  unless  we  will,  by 
mBtking  either  no  use  or  a  bad  use  of  it    Nor  let  any 

••  Matth.  xiii.  16,  17.         +  Matth..3iiiu  13.         %  2  Pet.  ii.  21. 
i  Luke  xii.  47,  48.  )|  Mark  vu  11* 
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one  imagine,  that,  though  we  need  not  be  the  woiw 
for  our  knowledge^  yet  since  we  may,  ignorance  ii 
the  safer  choice :  as  what  will  excuse  our  sins,  if  not 
intirely,  yet  in  a  great  measure.  Butlet  us  all  remans 
ber,  it  is  not  pretended,  but  real,  ignorance ;  nor  even 
that,  unless  we  could  not  help  it,  that  will  be  any 
plea  in  our  favour.  Wilful,  or  even  careless  igno- 
rance, is  a  great  sin  itself;  and  therefore  can  never 
procure  us  pardon  for  the  other  sins  which  it  may 
occasion.  What  should  any  of  us  think  of  a  servant 
who  kept  out  of  the  way  of  receiving  his  mastoids 
orders,  purposely  because  he  had  no  mind  to  do 
them  ?  Nay,  supposing  him  only  through  negligencQ 
not  to  understand  the  business  that  he  was  required 
to  learn  and  follow :  would  this  justify  him  ?  Would 
it  not  be  said,  that  what  he  might  and  ought  to  have 
known,  it  was  his  own  fault  if  he  did  not  kdow  ? 
And  what  do  we  think  of  God,  if  we  hope  to  im* 
pose  on  him  with  pleas  that  will  not  pass  amongst 
ourselves  ? 

Fix  it  in  your  hearts  then  :  the  first  indispensable 
duty  of  man  is,  to  learn  the  will  of  his  Maker ;  the 
next,  to  do  it:  and  nothing  can  excuse  you  from 
either.  Attend  therefore  diligently  on  all  such  means 
of  instruction  as  God*s  providence  gives  you :  espe- 
cially the  public  instruction  of  the  church,  which, 
having  expressly  appointed  for  you,  he  will  assuredly 
bless  to  you ;  provided  you  observe  our  Saviour's 
most  important  direction.  Take  heed  how  ye  hear  *. 
For  on  that  it  depends,  whether  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  shall  be  life  or  death  to  you  f*  One  it  must 
be :  and  these  very  Lectures,  amongst  other  things, 
which  have  been  truly  intended  for  your  eternal  good, 
will  prove,  if  you  iipply  them  not  to  that  end,  what 
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God  forbid  they  should^  a  means  of  increasing  your 
future  condemnation.  Be  entreated  therefore  to  con- 
sider yery  seriously  what  you  are  taught :  for  be  there 
ever  so  much  of  the  weakness  of  man  in  it,  there  is 
the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,  unless  you  hinder 
it  yourselves.  Never  despise  then  the  meanest  of 
your  instructors ;  and  never  think  of  admiring  the 
ablest :  but  remember  that  your  business  is,  neither 
to  applaud  nor  censure  other  persons'  performances ; 
but  to  improve  your  own  hearts,  and  mend  your  own 
lives.  Barely  coming  and  hearing  is  nothing.  Barely 
being  pleased  and  moved  and  affected  is  nothing.  It 
is  only  minding  and  doing  the  whole  of  your  duty, 
not  some  part  of  it  alone,  that  is  any  thing. 

Knowing  the  words  of  your  catechism  is  of  no 
other  use,  than  to  preserve  in  your  memories  the 
things  which  those  words  express.  Knowing  the 
meaning  of  your  catechism  ever  so  well,  in  every 
part,  is  of  no  other  use  than  to  put  you  on  the  per- 
formance  of  what  it  teaches.  And  performing  some 
things  ever  so  constantly  or  zealously,  will  not  avail, 
without  a  faithful  endeavour  to  perform  every  thing. 
Have  it  always  in  your  thoughts  therefore,  that  prac- 
tice, uniform  practice,  is  the  one  thing  needful. 
Your  knowledge  may  be  very  low  and  imperfect, 
your  faith  not  very  clear  and  distinct :  but  however 
poorly  you  are  capable  of  furnishing  your  heads ;  if 
your  hearts  and  lives  be  good,  all  is  well. 

But  here,  I  pray  you,  observe  further,  that  as  it 
is  not  in  understanding  and  believing,  so  it  is  not  in 
devotion  merely,  that  religion  consists.  The  common 
duties  of  common  life  make  far  the  greatest  part  of 
what  our  Maker  expects  of  us.  To  be  honest  and  so-' 
ber,  and  modest  and  humble,  and  good-tempered  and 
mild,  and  indusitrious  and  useful,  in  our  several  sta* 
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tions,  are  things  to  which  all  persons  are  as  xmidi 
bound  as  they  can  be  to  any  thing :  and  when  they 
proceed  from  a  principle  of  conscience  towards  Godt 
and  are  offered  up  to  him^  as  our  bounden  duty^ 
through  Jesus  Christ,  are  as  true  and  acceptable  a 
service  to  him,  as  either  our  attendance  at  church, 
or  our  prayers  in  retirement  at  home.  And  they, 
who  abound  in  these  latter  duties,  and  neglect  any  of 
the  former,  only  disgrace  religion,  and  deceive  them- 
selves. 

Yet  understand  me  not,  I  beg  you,  to  speak 
slightly  of  devotion,  either  in  private  or  public.  On 
the  contrary,  I  recommend  both  to  you  most  earur 
€Stly :  for  our  immediate  duty  to  God  is  the  highest  of 
all  duties,  thefir^t  and  great  commandment  *  of  natu- 
ral religion :  and  the  payment  of  due  and  distinct  re^ 
gards  to  the  Father  Almighty,  to  his  blessed  Son  and 
holy  Spirit,  of  course  obtains  an  equal  rank  in  reve- 
lation. In  particular  I  recommend  it  to  you,  not 
to  omit  coming  to  evening  prayers,  because  now 
these  Lectures  wiU  be  discontinued.  Joining  in  God's 
worship,  and  hearing  his  holy  word  read  to  you,  is 
always  a  su£Bcient,  and  should  always  be  the  princi- 
pal, motive  to  bring  you.  For  neither  is  he  that 
phmteth,  any  thing ;  neither  he  tliat  watereth :  but  God 
that  giveth  the  increase  f.  And  we  may  be  sure  he 
will  give  it  to  those,  who  attend  on  his  ordinances 
with  pious  minds :  and  we  may  justly  expect,  that  he 
will  withhold  it  from  those,  who,  instead  of  coming 
because  it  is  their  duty,  come  to  hear  this  or  that 
man  discourse. 

But  then  I  must  beseech  you  to  observe  at  the 
same  time ;  that  as  neither  piety  without  morals,  nor 
morals  without  piety,  nor  heathen  piety  without 

♦  Matth.  xxii.  .3S.  f  1  Cor.  iii.  7. 
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Christian,  will  suffice;  so  neither  will  the  outward 
acts  of  any  things  without  an  inward  principle  of  it ; 
and  the  true  principle  is  a  reverent  esteem  and  love 
of  God.  Other  inducements  may  allowably  be  joined 
with  this :  but  if  this  be  not  also  joined  with  theln, 
what  we  do  may  be  prudence,  may  be  virtue,  but  is 
not  religion :  and  therefore,  however  right,  so  far  as 
it  goes,  doth  not  go  far  enough  to  entide  iis  to  re« 
ward,  or  even  to  secure  us  from  punishment:  which 
nothing  can  more  justly  deserve,  than  to  have  little 
or  no  sense  of  filial  affection  to  our  heavenly  Father, 
and  of  thankful  love  to  our  crucified  Redeemer  and 
gracious  Sanctifier,  who  have  the  highest  right  to  the 
utmost  regard  that  our  souls  are  capable  of  feeling. 

You  must  resolve  therefore,  not  only  to  be  Chris- 
tians externally  in  your  lives,  but  intenlally  in  your 
hearts.  And,  let  me  remind  you  further,  you  will 
resolve  on  neither  to  good  purpose,  if  you  trust  to 
yourselves  alone  for  the  performance.  You  will  con- 
trive, perhaps,  great  schemes  of  amendment  and 
goodness  ;  but  you  will  execute  very  little  of  them : 
or  you  will  do  a  good  deal,  it  may  be,  in  some  parti- 
culars ;  and  leave  others,  equally  necessary,  undone ; 
or  you  will  go  on  awhile;  and  then  fall,  when  you 
thought  you  were  surest  of  standing :  or  what  seem- 
ing progress  soever  you  make,  you  will  ruin  it  aU,  by 
thii^ng  too  highly  of  yourselves  for  it :  or  some  way 
or  another  you  will  certainly  fail,  unless  the  grace  of 
God  enable  you,  first  to  be  deeply  sensible  of  your 
own  guilt  and  weakness :  then  to  lay  hold,  by  &ith 
in  Christ,  on  his  promised  mercy  and  help ;  in  the 
strength  of  that  help  to  obey  his  commands ;  and  af- 
ter all  to  know,  that  you  are  stiWtmprqfitable  servants*. 
Now  this  grace  you  may  certainly  have,  in  whatever 

*  Lukexvii.  10. 
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measure  you  want  it,  by  earnest  prayer  for  if,  humble 
dependanee  upon  it,  and  such  honest  and  diligent  use 
of  the  lower  degrees  of  it,  as  he  hath  promised  to  re^ 
ward  with  higher  degrees :  and  you  can  have  it  in  116 
other  way.  If  ever  therefore,  when  we  exlwnrt  you  to 
duties,  moral  or  religious,  we  omit  to  mention  the 
great  duty  of  applying  for  strength  from  above  to  be 
given  you,  not  for  your  own  sakes,  but  that  of  your 
blessed  Redeemer,  in  order  to  practise  them :  it  is  by 
no  means  because  we  think  such  application  unneces^ 
sary ;  but  because  we  hope  you  know  it  so  weD  i6 
be  absolutely  necessary,  that  we  need  not  always  re^ 
mind  you  of  it.  But  if  we  are,  at  any  time,  wanting 
to  you  in  this  respect,  or  any  other ;  be  not  you  ther^^ 
fore  wanting  to  yourselves ;  but  work  out  your  &um 
salvatian  from  this  motive,  which  alone  wiU  procure 
you  success,  that  God  tvorketh  in  you  both  to  will  and 
to  do*.  And  I  pray  God  to  sanctify  you  wJioHy,  and 
preserve  your  whole  spirit,  soul,  and  body,  blameless, 
unto  tlie  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  f. 

Having  said  thus  much  to  you  all  in  general,  I 
desire  you,  children,  to  take  notice  of  what  I  am 
going  to  say,  in  the  last  place,  to  you  in  particular; 
Your  condition  is  of  the  lower  kind :  but  your  in- 
struction hath  been  better  than  many  of  your  supe- 
riors have  had.  If  therefore  your  behaviour  be  bad, 
your  condemnation  will  be  heavy ;  and  if  it  be  good, 
you  may  be  to  the  full  as  happy,  in  this  world  and 
the  next,  as  if  you  were  of  ever  so  high  rank.  For 
true  happiness  comes  only  from  doing  our  duty ;  and 
none  will  ever  come  from  transgressing  it :  but,  what- 
ever pleasure  or  profit  sin  may  promise,  they  will 
soon  turn  into  pain  and  loss.  Remember  therefore, 
as  long  as  you  live,  what  you  haye  been  taught 

•  Phil  ii.  12,  13.  t   I  Thcss.  v.  23. 
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liere.  Remember  particularly  the  answers  to  those 
two  main  questions :  What  is  thy  duty  towards  God  9 
and  WheU  is  thy  duty  toicards  thy  neighbour  9  And 
be  assured,  that  unless  you  practise  both,  when  you 
go  hence  to  services  and  apprenticeships^  all  the 
money  and  labour  that  hath  been  spent  on  you,  will 
be  spent  in  vtrin ;  you  will  be  a  disgrace  to  the  edifi- 
cation and  teaching  that  you  have  had ;  you  will 
probably  be  very  miserable  here,  and  certainly  so 
for  ever  hereafter.  But,  if  you  practise  both,  you 
will  make  an  honest  and  grateful  return  for  the  kind- 
ness that  you  have  received  from  your  benefactors : 
which  I  hope  you  will  never  forget,  but  imitate,  if 
God  enables  you  to  do  it :  you  will  be  loved  of  your 
Maker  and  fellow-creatures :  you  will  live  in  peace  of 
mind,  you  will  die  with  comfort,  and  be  received 
into  everlasting  bliss. 

Think  then,  I  entreat  and  charge  you,  seriously 
and  often  of  these  things.  And  to  remind  yourselves 
of  them  more  effectually,  be  diligent  in  reading  such 
good  books  as  are  given  you  at  your  leaving  school, 
or  otherwise  put  into  your  hands ;  be  constant  in 
coming  to  church,  on  the  Lord's  day  at  least :  such  of 
you  as  go  away  before  you  are  confirmed,  take  the 
first  opportunity,  after  you  are  fourteen,  to  apply  to 
your  Minister,  wherever  you  are,  that  you  maybe 
well  instructed  for  that  holy  ordinance,  and  then  ad- 
mitted to  it.  Within  a  reasonable  time  after  this, 
prepare  yourselves,  and  desire  him  and  your  friends 
to  assist  in  preparing  you,  to  receive  the  Lord's  sup- 
per :  concerning  which  you  have  heard  very  lately, 
how  expressly  it  is  required  of  all  Christians  (a  name 
that  comprehends  young  as  well  as  old),  for  the 
means  of  improving  them  in  every  thing  that  is  good. 
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And  may  God  give  his  grace  to  you  and  to  us  all^  that 
by  the  help  of  those  means  with  which  he  hath  so 
plentifully  favoured  us,  we  may  each  of  us  improve 
daily  in  the  knowledge  of  his  truth,  and  the  love  of 
our  duty,  tiU  at  length  we  come  unto  a  perfect  mem, 
unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  ftdness  of  CJnist  ♦. 

•  Eph,  iv.  IS. 
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)  Acts  fiii,  17: 

Then  laid  they  their  hands  on  tJiem,  and  tJiey  received 

the  Holy  GJiost. 

The  history,  to  which  these  words  belong,  is  this. 
Philip  the  deacon,  ordained  at  the  same  time  with 
St.  Stephen,  had  converted  and  baptized  the  people 
of  Samaria :  which  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem  hearing, 
sent  down  to  them  Peter  and  John,  two  of  their  own 
body ;  who,  by  prayer,  accompanied  with  imposition 
of  hands,  obtained  for  them  a  greater  degree,  than 
they  had  yet  received,  of  the  sacred  influences  of  the 
Divine  Spirit :  which  undoubtedly  was  done  on  their 
signifying  in  some  manner,  so  as  to  be  understood, 
their  adherence  to  the  engagement,  into  which  they 
bad  entered  at  their  baptism. 

From  this  and  the  like  instances  of  the  practice  pf 
the  Apostles,  is  derived,  what  bishops,  their  succey- 
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Mrs^  though  every  way  beyond  comparison  inferior 
to  them,  have  practised  ever  since^  and  which  we 
now  call  Confirmation.  Preaching  was  common  to 
all  ranks  of  ministers ;  baptizing  was  performed  usih 
ally  by  the  lower  rank :  but^  perhaps  to  maintain  a 
due  subordination^  it  was  reserved  to  the  highest,  by 
prayer  and  laying  on  of  hands^  to  communicate  fiir^ 
ther  measures  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  was  indeed  pe- 
culiar to  the  Apostles,  that  on  their  intercession,  his 
extraordinary  and  miraculous  gifts  were  bestowed : 
which  continued  in  the  church  no  longer,  than  the 
need  of  them  did ;  nor  can  we  suppose,  that  all  were 
partakers  of  them.  But  unquestionably  by  their'pe- 
titions  they  procured,  for  every  sincere  convert,  a 
much  more  valuable,  though  less  remarkable  blessing 
of  universal  and  perpetual  necessity,  his  ordinary  and 
saving  graces. 

For  these  therefore,  after  their  example,  trusting 
that  God  will  have  regard,  not  to  our  unworthiness, 
but  the  purposes  of  mercy  which  he  hath  appointed 
us  to  serve,  we  intercede  now,  when  persons  take  up- 
on themselves  the  vow  of  their  baptism.  For  this 
good  end  being  now  come  amongst  you,  though  I 
doubt  not  but  your  ministers  have  given  you  proper 
instructions  on  the  occasion  :  yet  I  am  desirous  of 
adding  somewhat  further,  which  may  not  only  ac- 
quaint more  fully  those,  who  are  especially  con- 
cerned, with  the  nature  of  what  they  are  about  to 
do :  but  remind  you  all  of  the  obligations,  which 
Christianity  lays  upon  you.  And  I  cannot  perform 
it  better,  than  by  explaining  to  you  the  office  of 
confirmation,  to  which  you  may  turn  in  your  prayer- 
books,  where  it  stands  immediately  after  the  cate- 
chism. 

There  you  will  see,  in  the  first  place,  a  preface. 
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directed  to  be  read ;  in  which^  notice  is  given^  that 
J^or  the  more  edifying  of  9uch  as  receive  confirmation, 
it  shall  be  administered  to  none  but  those^  who  can 
Ofistoer  to  the  questions  of  the  catechism  preceding; 
that  so  children  may  come  to  years  of  some  discretion, 
and  learn  what  the  promise  made  for  them  in  holism 
WM,  before  they  are  called  upon  to  ratffy  and  cai^irm 
it  before  the  church  mth  their  own  consent,  and  to 
engage  that  they  will  evermore  observe  it. 

Prayers  may  be  offered  up  for  infants  with  very 
good  effect  Promises  may  be  made  in  their  name 
by  such  as  are  authorized  to  act  for  them :  especially 
when  the  things  promised  are  for  their  interestj,  and 
will  be  their  duty ;  which  is  the  case  of  those  in 
baptism.  But  no  persons  ought  to  make  promises 
for  themselves^  till  they  reasonably  well  understand 
the  nature  of  them,  and  are  capable  of  forming  se- 
rious purposes.  Therefore,  in  the  present  case,  being 
able  to  say  the  words  of  the  catechism  is  by  no  means 
enough,  without  a  competent  general  knowledge 
of  their  meaning,  and  intention  of  behaving  as  it 
requires  them ;  which  doubtless  they  are  supposed 
to  have  at  the  same  time.  And  if  they  have  not, 
making  a  profession  of  it  is  declaring  with  their 
mouths  what  they  feel  not  in  their  hearts  at  the 
instant,  and  will  much  less  reflect  upon  afterwards : 
it  is  lioping  to  please  God  by  the  empty  outward 
performance  of  a  religious  rite,  from  which,  if  they 
had  been  withheld,  till  they  were  duly  qualified,  th^ir 
souls  might  have  been  affected,  and  their  conduct 
influenced  by  it,  as  long  as  they  lived. 

Therefore  I  hope  and  beg,  that  neither  ministers 
nor  parents  will  be  too  eager  for  bringing  children 
very  early  to  confirmation :  but  first  teach  them  care- 
fully, to  know  their  duty  sufficiently,  and  resolve 
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upon  the  practice  of  it  heartily;  then  introdnee 
them  to  this  ordinance :  which  they  shall  not  ikil  to 
have  opportunities  of  attending  in  their  neighbo^^ 
hood^  from  time  to  time,  so  long  as  God  contiBBef 
my  life  and  strength. 

But  as  there  are  some  too  young  for  coafirmatkit^ 
some  afeo  may  be  thought  too  old :  especially^  if  thtff 
have  received  the  holy  sacrament  vrithout  it.  Noir 
there  are  not  indeed  all  the  same  reasons  for  the  otth 
firmation  of  such,  as  of  others :  nor  bath  the  cfauidi» 
I  believe,  determined  any  thing  about  their  csas^  ife 
it  might  be  thought  unlikely  to  happen.  But  UlSSi, 
since  it  doth  happen  too  frequently,  that  petsoM 
were  not  able,  or  have  neglected,  to  apply  for  tkk 
purpose :  so  whenever  they  apply,  as  by  doing  it  they 
express  a  desire  to  fu^l  all  righteousness* ;  and  nmy 
certainly  receive  benefit,  both  from  the  professloii  and 
the  prayers,  appomted  in  the  office ;  my  jndgement 
is,  that  they  should  not  be  rejected,  but  encouraged. 

Only  I  must  intreat  you  to  observe,  that  when  you 
take  thus  on  yourselves  the  engagement  of  leading  a 
Christian  life,  you  are  to  take  it  once  for  all ;  and  no 
more  to  think  of  ever  being  confirmed  a  second  time, 
than  of  being  baptized  a  second  time. 

After  directing  who  are  to  be  confirmed,  the  ot&ce 
goes  on  to  direct,  how  they  are  to  be  confirmed. 
And  here  the  bishop  is  to  begin  with  asking  every 
one  of  those,  who  ofier  themselves,  whether  they  do, 
in  the  presence  of  God  and  of  the  congregtOion,  renew 
in  their  own  persons  the  solemn  vow  of  their  baqptism  ; 
acknowledging  themselves  bound  to  believe  4md  to  pef' 
form  aU  those  things,  which  their  godfathers  and  god- 
mothers then  undertook  for  them.  On  which,  they  are 
each  of  them  to  answer,  with  an  audible  voice,  Ida. 
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Now  the  things  promised  in  our  name^  were,  to 
renounce  whatever  God  hath  forbidden,  to  believe 
what  he  hath  taught,  and  to  practise  what  he  hath 
commanded.  Nobody  can  promise  for  infants  ab- 
solutely, that  they  shall  do  these  things ;  but  only, 
that  they  shall  be  instructed  and  admonished  to  do 
them :  and,  it  is  hoped,  not  in  vain.  This  instruc- 
tion and  admonition,  parents  are  obliged  by  nature  to 
give ;  and  if  they  do  it  effectually,  god&thers  and 
godmothers  have  no  further  concern,  than  to  be 
heartily  glad  of  it.  But  if  the  former  fail,  the  latter 
must  supply  the  failure,  as  £Etr  as  they  have  an  op- 
portunity of  doing  it  with  any  reasonable  prospect 
of  success.  For  they  were  intended,  not  to  relea^p 
the  parents  from  the  care  of  their  children,  which 
nothing  can :  but  for  a  double  security,  in  a  case  of 
such  importance. 

If  nothing  at  all  had  been  promised  in  our  names, 
we  had  still  been  bound,  as  soon  as  we  were  capable 
of  it,  to  believe  in  God,  and  obey  him.  But  we  are 
more  early  and  more  firmly  bound,  as  not  only  this 
hath  been  promised  for  us,  but  care  hath  been  taken 
to  make  us  sensible  of  our  obligation  to  perform  it : 
which  obligation  therefore,  persons  are  called  upon, 
in  the  question  under  consideration,  to  ratify  and 
confirm.  And  great  cause  have  they  to  answer,  that 
they  do.  For  doing  it  is  a  duty,  on  which  their 
eternal  felicity  peculiarly  depends ;  as  a  little  atten- 
tion to  what  I  am  about  to  say  will  clearly  shew  you. 

Our  first  parents,  even  while  they  were  innocent, 
had  no  title  to  happiness,  or  to.  existence,  but  from 
God's  notification  of  his  good  pleasure :  which  being 
conditional,  when  they  fell,  they  lost  it;  and  de- 
rived to  us  a  corrupt  and  mortal  nature,  intitled 
to  nothing ;.  as  both  th^  diseases  and  the  poverty  of 
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ancestors  often  descend  to  their  distant  posterity. 
This  bad  condition  we  fail  not>  from  our  first  use  of 
reason^  to  make  worse^  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
by  actual  transgressions :  and  so  personally  deserre 
the  displeasure^  instead  of  favour,  of  him  who  made 
lis.  Yet  we  may  hope,  that,  as  he  is  good,  he  will  on 
t>ur  repentance  forgive  us.  But  then,  as  he  is  also 
just  and  wise,  and  the  ruler  of  the  world ;  we  could 
never  know  with  certainty,  of  ourselves,  what  his 
justice  and  wisdom,  and  the  honour  of  his  govern- 
ment, might  require  of  him  with  respect  to  simiera : 
wrhether  he  would  pardon  greater  offences  at  all; 
ttnd  whether  he  would  reward  those,  whom  he  mi^t 
be  pleased  not  to  punish.  But  most  happily  the  ns 
vdation  of  his  holy  word  hath  cleared  up  all  these 
doubts  of  unassisted  reason :  and  offered  to  the  worst 
of  sinners,  on  the  condition  of  faith  in  Christ,  added 
to  repentance,  and  productive  of  good  works  (for 
all  which  he  is  ready  to  enable  us),  a  covenant  of 
pardon  for  sins  past,  assistance  against  sin  for  the 
future,  and  eternal  life  in  return  for  a  sincere,  though 
imperfect,  and  totally  undeserving  obedience. 

The  method  of  entering  into  this  covenant  is,  be- 
ing baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost :  that  is,  into  the  acknowledgement 
of  the  mysterious  union  and  joint  authority,  of  these 
three ;  and  of  the  distinct  offices,  which  they  have 
undertaken  for  our  salvation :  together  with  a  faith- 
ful engagement  of  paying  suitable  regard  to  each  of 
them.  In  this  appointment  of  baptism,  the  washing 
with  water  aptly  signifies,  both  our  promise  to  pre- 
serve ourselves,  with  the  best  care  we  can,  pure  firom 
the  defilement  of  sin,  and  God's  promise  to  consider 
us,  as  free  from  the  guilt  of  it.  Baptism  then, 
through  his  mercy,  secures  infants  from  the  bad 
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Gonseqi&ences  of  Adam's  transgression,  giving  them^ 
a  new  title  to  the  inunortality  which  he  lost.  It  also  *. 
secures,  to  persons  grown  up,  the  intire  forgiveness 
of  their  own  transgressions,  on  the  terms  just  men- 
tioned. But  then,  in  order  to  receive  these  benefits, 
we  must  lay  our  claim  to  the  covenant,  which  con- 
veys them :  we  must  ratify,  as  soon  as  we  are  able, . 
what  was  promised  in  our  name  by  others  before  we 
were  able;  and  done  for  us  then,  only  on  presump- 
tion that  we  should  make  it  our  own  deed  afterwards. , 
For  if  we  neglect,  and  appear  to  renounce  our  part 
of  the  covenant,  we  have  plainly  not  the  least  right 
to  God's  performing  his :  but  we  remain  in  our  sins, 
and  Christ  shall  profit  us  nothing^. 

You  see  then  of  what  unspeakable  importance  it  is, 
that  we  take  on  ourselves  the  vow  of  our  baptism. 
And  it  is  very  fit  and  useful,  that  we  should  take  it  in 
such  form  and  manner  as  the  office  prescribes.  It  is; 
fit,  that  when  persons  have  been  properly  instructed, : 
by  the  care  of  their  parents,  friends,  and  ministers, 
they  should  with  joyful  gratitude  acknowledge  them 
to  have  faithfully  performed  that  kindest  duty.  It 
is  fit,  that  before  they  are  admitted  by  the  church 
of  Christ  to  the  holy  communion,  they  should  give 
public  assurance  to  the  church  of  their  Christian 
belief  and  Christian  purposes.  This  may  also  be 
extremely  useful  to  themselves.  For  consider :  young 
persons  are  just  entering  into  a  world  of  temptations, 
with  no  experience,  and  little  knowledge  to  guard 
them ;  and  much  youthful  rashness,  to  expose  them. 
The  authority  of  others  over  them  is  beginning  to 
lessen,  their  own  passions  to  increase,  evil  communis 
aUiak  to  have  great  opportunities  of  corrupting  good 
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fMnmer^^ :  and  strong  impressions^  of  one  kind  mr 
another,  will  be  made  on  them  voy  soon.  What  caa 
then  be  more  necessary,  or  more  likely  to  presenre 
their  innocence,  than  to  form  the  most  deliberate 
resolutions  of  acting  right ;  and  to  declare  them  in  a 
manner,  thus  adapted  to  move  them  at  the  time^  and 
be  remembered  by  them  afterwards :  in  the  presence 
of  God,  of  a  number  of  his  ministers,  and  of  a  large 
congregation  of  his  people,  assembled  with  more  than 
ordinary  solemnity  for  that  very  purpose  ? 

But  then  you,  that  are  to  be  confirmed,  must  either 
do  your  own  part,  or  the  whole  of  this  preparation 
will  be  utterly  thrown  away  upon  you.  If  you  make 
the  answer,  which  is  directed,  without  edncerity,  it  is 
lying  to  God :  if  you  make  it  without  attention^  it  is 
trifling  with  him.  Watch  over  your  hearts  therefore, 
and  let  tl^em  go  along  with  your  lips.  The  two  short 
words,  I doy  are  soon  said:  but  they  comprehend 
much  in  them.  Whoever  uses  them  on  this  occasion, 
saith  in  effect  as  follows :  '^  I  do  heartily  renounce 
all  the  temptations  of  the  devil;  all  the  unlawful 
pleasures,  profits,  and  honours  of  the  world ;  all  the 
immoral  gratifications  of  the  flesh.  I  do  sincerely 
believe,  and  will  constantly  profess,  all  the  articles 
of  the  Christian  faith.  /  do  firmly  resolve  to  keep 
all  God's  commandments  all  the  days  of  my  life ;  to 
love  and  honour  him;  to  pray  to  him  and  praise 
him  daily  in  private ;  to  attend  conscientiously  on 
the  public  worship  and  instruction,  which  he  hath 
appointed;  to  approach  his  holy  table,  as  soon  as 
I  can  qualify  myself  for  doing  it  worthily ;  to  sub- 
mit to  his  blessed  will  meekly  and  patiently  in  all 
things :  to  set  him  ever  before  my  eyes,  and  acknow- 
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ledge  him  in  all  my  ways.  /  do  further  resolve  in 
the  whole  course  of  my  behaviour  amongst  my  fel- 
low-creatureSj  to  do  justly,  lace  mercy*,  speak  truth, 
be  diligent  and  useful  in  my  station^  dutiful  to 
nay  superiors^  condescending  to  those  beneath  me,, 
firiendly  to  my  equals :  careful,  through  all  the  re* 
lations  of  life,  to  act  as  the  nature  of  them  requires, 
and  conduct  myself  so  to  all  men,  as  I  should  think 
it  reasonable  that  they  should  do  to  me  in  the  like 
case.  Further  yet:  /  do  resolve,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  myself,  to  be  modest,  sober,  temperate, 
mild,  humble,  contented ;  to  restrain  every  passion 
fad  appetite  within  due  bounds ;  and  to  set  my 
heart  chiefly,  not  on  the  sensual  ei^joyments  of  this 
transitory  world,  but  the  spiritual  happiness  of  the 
future  endless  one.  Lastly,  /  do  resolve,  whenever 
I  jGbuI  in  any  of  these  duties,  as  I  am  sensible  I  have, 
and  must  fear  I  shall,  to  confess  it  before  God  witl^ 
unfeigned  concern,  to  apply  for  his  promised  pardon 
in  the  name  of  his  blessed  Son,  to  beg  the  promised 
assistance  of  his  Holy  Spirit ;  and  in  that  strength, 
not  my  own,  to  strive  against  my  faults,  and  watch 
over  my  steps  with  redoubled  care.'* 

Observe  then:  it  is  not  gloominess  and  melan- 
choly, that  religion  calls  you  to :  it  is  not  useless 
austerity,  and  abstinence  from  things  lawful  and 
safe :  it  is  not  extravagant  flights  and  raptures :  it  is 
not  unmeaning  or  unedifying  forms  and  ceremonies : 
much  less  is  it  bitterness  against  those  who  differ 
from  you.  But  the  forementioned  unquestionable 
substantial  duties  are  the  things  to  which  you  bind 
yourselves,  when  you  pronounce  the  awful  words, 
/  do.  Utter  them  then  with  the  truest  seriousness : 
and  say  to  yourselves,  each  of  you,  afterwards,  as 
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Moses  did  to  the  Jews,  Thon  hast  avomched  ike  JL^i 
this  day  to  be  thy  God,  to  walk  in  his  ways  and  keep 
his  statutes,  and  to  hearken  to  his  voice  :  €md  the 
Lord  hath  avouched  thee  this  day  to  be  his:  that  thou 
shouldest  keep  all  his  commandments,  and  be  holy  wri^ 
the  Lord  thy  God,  as  he  hath  spoken^.  It  is  a  cer- 
tain truth,  call  it  therefore  often  to  mind,  and  fix  it  in 
your  souls,  that  if  breaking  a  solemn  promise  to  men 
be  a  sin ;  breaking  that,  which  you  make  thus  delibe- 
rately to  God,  would  be  unspeakably  a  greater  sin. 

But  let  us  now  proceed  to  the  next  part  of  the 
office :  in  which,  after  persons  have  confirmed  and 
ratified  the  vow  of  their  baptism,  prayers  are  ofifered 
up,  that  God  would  confirm  and  strengthen  them  in 
their  good  purpose ;  on  both  which  accounts  this  ap- 
pointment is  called  Confirmation. 

Scripture  teaches,  and  sad  experience  proves,  that 
of  ourselves  we  can  do  nothing  ;  are  not  sufficients  for 
the  discharge  of  our  duty,  without  God's  continual 
aid :  by  which  he  can  certainly  influence  our  minds, 
without  hurting  our  natural  freedom  of  will,  and  even 
without  our  perceiving  it :  for  we  can  influence  our 
fellow-creatures  so.  Nor  is  it  any  injustice  in  him  to 
require  of  us  what  exceeds  our  ability,  since  he  is 
ready  to  supply  the  want  of  it.  Indeed,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  this  method  of  treating  us  is  excellently 
fitted  both  to  keep  ui^  humble^  and  yet  to  give  us 
courage,  using  it  is  evidently  worthy  of  God.  But 
then,  as  none  can  have  reason  to  expect  his  help,  but 
those  who  earnestly  desire  it,  so  he  hath  promised  to 
give  the  Holy  Spirit  only  to  them  that  ask  him  %.  And 
to  unite  Christians  more  in  love  to  each  other,  and 
incline  them  more  to  assemble  for  public  worship, 
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our  blessed  Redeemer  hath  especially  promised^  that 
where  two  or  three  of  them  are  gathered  together  in 
hie  name,  he  wHl  be  in  the  midst  of  them*.  And  fur- 
ther stilly  to  promote  a  due  regard  m  his  people  to 
their  teachers  and  rulers,  the  sacred  writings  ascribe 
a  peculiar  e£Scacy  to  their  praying  over  those  who 
are  committed  to  their  charge.  Even  under  the 
Jewish  dispensation,  the  family  of  Aaron  were  told, 
that  them  the  Lord  had  separated  to  minister  unto 
him,  and  to  bless  in  the  name  of  the  Lord^^  :  and  they 
shall  put  my  name,  saith  God,  upon  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  I  will  bless  them  X-  No  wonder  then, 
if  under  the  Christian  dispensation  we  read,  but  just 
before  the  text,  that  the  Apostles,  when  they  were 
come  doum  to  Samaria,  prayed  Jbr  the  new-baptized 
converts,  that  they  might  receive  the  Holy  Ghost;  and 
in  the  text,  that  they  did  receive  it  accordingly. 

Therefore,  pursuant  to  these  great  authorities,  here 
is,  on  the  present  occasion,  a  number  of  young  disci- 
ples, about  to  run  the  same  common  race,  met  toge- 
ther to  pray  for  themselves  and  one  another ;  here  is 
a  number  of  elder  Christians,  who  have  experienced 
the  dangers  of  life,  met  to  pray  for  those  who  are  just 
entering  into  them ;  here  are  also  God's  ministers, 
purposely  come,  to  intercede  with  him  in  their  behalf; 
and  surely  we  may  hope,  their  joint  and  fervent  peti- 
tions may  avail  and  be  effectual. 

They  begin,  as  they  ought,  with  acknowledging, 
and  in  Scripture  words,  that  our  help  is  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  who  hath  made  heaven  and  earth\i  it  is 
not  in  man  to  direct  his  own  steps\\ ;  but  his  Creator 
only  can  preserve  him.  Then  we  go  on  to  pronounce 
the  name  of  the  Lord  blessed,  henceforth  world  with- 
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out  end,  for  his  readiness  to  bestow  on  us  the  grace 
which  we  want  And  lastly,  in  confidence  of  his 
goodness,  we  entreat  him  to  bear  our  prayers,  ami, 
let  our  cry  come  unto  him  *• 

After  these  preparatory  ejaculations,  and  the  usual 
admonition  to  he  attentive.  Let  us  pray;  comes  a 
longer  act  of  devotion,  which  first  commemorates 
God's  mercy  already  bestowed,  then  petitions  for  aa 
increase  of  it.  The  commemoration  sets  forth^  thati 
ke  hath  regenerated  these  his  servants  by  water  ami 
the  Holy  Ghost :  that  is,  entitled  them  by  baptism 
to  the  enlivening  influences  of  the  Spirit^  and  so,  as 
it  were,  begotten  them  again  into  a  state,  inezpressi* 
bly  happier  than  their  natural  one ;  a  covenant-state, 
in  which  God  will  consider  them,  whilst  they  keep 
their  engagements,  with  peculiar  love,  as  his  dear 
children.  It  follows,  that  he  hath  given  unto  them 
forgiveness  rf  all  their  sins ;  meaning,  that  he.  hath 
given  them  assurance  of  it,  on  the  gracious  terms  of 
the  Gospel.  But  that  every  one  of  them  hath  actually 
received  it,  by  complying  with  those  terms  since  he 
sinned  last,  though  we  may  charitably  hope,  we  can- 
not presume  to  affirm :  nor  were  these  words  intended 
to  affirm  it ;  as  the  known  doctrine  of  the  church  of 
England  fully  proves.  And  therefore  let  no  one  mis- 
understand this  expression  in  the  office,  which  hath 
parallel  ones  in  the  New  Testament  t>  so  as  either  tp 
censure  it,  or  delude  himself  with  a  fatal  imagination, 
that  any  thing  said  over  him  can  possibly  convey  to 
him  a  pardon  of  sins,  for  which  he  is  not  truly  peni- 
tent. We  only  acknowledge  with  due  thankfulness, 
that  God  hath  done  his  part ;  but  which  of  the  con- 
gregation hath  done  theirs,  their  own  consciences 
must  tell  them. 

*  Psalm  cii.  U.  f  Eph.  i.  7.  Col.  i.  14. 
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After  this  commemoration^  we  go  on  to  request  for 
the  persons  before  us^  that  God  would  strengthen  them 
agahist  an  temptation^  and  support  them  under  all 
affliction^  by  the  Holy  Ghost  the  Comforter i  and  daily 
merease  m  them  his  mangold  gtfts  qf  grace;  which 
gifts  we  proceed  to  enumerate  in  seven  particulars, 
taken  from  the  prophet  Isaiah  * ;  by  whom  they  are 
ascribed  to  our  blessed  Redeemer ;  but  as  the  same 
mind  ought  to  he  in  us  which  wae  in  Christ  Jesus'\,  a 
petition  for  them  was  used  in  the  office  of  confirma- 
tion,  fourteen  hundred  years  ago,  if  not  sooner.  The 
qeparate  meaning  of  each  of  the  seven,  it  is  neither 
easy  nor  needful  to  determine  with  certainty.  For 
indeed,  if  no  more  was  designed,  than  to  express  very 
fully  and  strongly,  by  various  words  of  nearly  the 
same  import,  a  pious  and  moral  temper  of  mind : 
this  is  a  manner  of  speaking  both  common  and  em- 
phatical.  But  each  of  them  may  be  taken  in  a  dis- 
tinct sense  of  its  own.  And  thus  we  may  beg  for 
these  our  fellow-Christians,  a  spirit  qfunsdom,  to  aim 
at  the  right  end,  the  salvation  of  their  souls ;  and  of 
understanding,  to  pursue  it  by  right  means :  of  coun- 
sel, to  form  good  purposes;  and  oi ghostly  or  spiritual 
strength^  to  execute  them :  of  useful  knowledge  in  the 
doctrines  of  religion ;  and  true  godliness,  disposing 
them  to  a  proper  use  of  it.  But  chiefly,  though 
liatiiy,  we  pray,  that  they  may  be  filled  with  the  spirit 
tf  God's  holy  fear :  with  that  reverence  of  him,  as 
the  greatest,  and  purest,  and  best  of  beings,  the  right- 
ful Proprietor  and  just  Judge  of  all,  which  will 
effectually  excite  them  to  whatever  they  are  con- 
cerned to  believe  or  do.  For  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is 
the  beginning  of  wisdom  X. 

Having  concluded  this  prayer  for  them  all  in  ge- 

•  Isaiah  xi.  2.  f  PhU.  ii.  5.  %  Psalm  cxi.  10. 
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neral^  the  bishop  implores  the  divine  protection  aiid 
grace  for  each  one^  or  each  pair  of  them^  in  particQ- 
kur :  that  as  he  is  ahready  God's  professed  child  and 
servant,  by  the  recognition  which  he  hath  just  made 
of  his  baptismal  covenant^  so  he  may  continue  kUfor 
ever,  by  faithfully  keeping  it :  and  far  from  decaying^ 
daily  increase  in  Ms  Holy  Spirit,  that  is^  in  the  fruits' 
of  the  Spirit,  piety  and  virtue,  more  and  more;  making 
greater  and  quicker  advances  in  them,  as  life  goes  on, 
until  he  come  to  that  decisive  hour,  when  his  portion 
shall  be  unchangeable  in  God*s  everlasting  kingdom. 
And,  along  with  the  utterance  of  these  solemn 
words,  he  lays  his  hands  on  each  of  their  heads,  a 
ceremony  used  from  the  earliest  ages  by  religious 
persons,  when  they  prayed  for  God's  blessiAg  on  any 
one;  used  by  our  Saviour,  who,  when  children  were 
brought  to  him,  that  he  sJundd  put  his  hands  on  them, 
and  pray,  and  bless  tliem,  was  mnch  displeased*  with 
those  who  forbade  it ;  used  by  the  Apostles,  after  con- 
verts were  baptized,  as  the  texts  plainly  shews; 
reckoned  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  among  the 
foundations  of  the  Christian  profession  f;  constantly 
practised,  and  highly  esteemed,  in  the  church  from 
that  time  to  this  ;  and  so  far  from  being  a  popish  cere- 
mony, that  the  Papists  administer  confirmation  by 
other  ceremonies  of  their  own  devising,  and  have  laid 
aside  this  primitive  one ;  which  therefore  our  church 
very  prudently  restored.  And  the  custom  of  it  i& 
approved,  as  apostolical,  both  by  Luther  and  Calvin, 
and  several  of  their  followers,  though  they  rashly  abo- 
lished it,  as  having  been  abused  %.  But  I  am  credibly 
informed,  that  at  Geneva  it  hath  lately  been  restored. 

•  Matth.  xix.  13—15.  Mark  x.  13—16.  t  Heb.  vi.  1. 

♦  See  Camfield's  two  Discourses  on  Episcopal  Confirmation,  Svc 
1C22,  p.23— 36. 
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The  laying  on  of  the  hand  naturally  expresses 
good  will  and  good  wishes  in  the  person  who  doth 
it:  and  in  the  present  case  is  further  intended^  as  you 
will  find  in  one  of  the  following  prayers,  to  certify 
tho^,  to  whom  it  is  done,  qf  God*sjfuvaur  and  gra^ 
cUms  goodness  totoards  them:  of  which  goodness  they 
will  continually  feel  the  effects,  provided,  which  must 
always  be  understood,  that  they  preserve  their  title  to 
his  care  by  a  proper  care  of  themselves.     This,  it 
must  be  owned,  is  a  truth ;  and  we  may  as  innocently 
signify  it  by  this  sign  as  by  any  other,  or  as  by  any 
words  to  the  same  purpose.     Further  efficacy  we  do 
not  ascribe  to  it ;  nor  would  have  you  look  on  bishops, 
as  having  or  claiming  a  power,  in  any  case,  to  confer 
blessings  arbitrarily  on  whom  they  please ;  but  only 
as  petitioning  God  for  that  blessing  from  above  which 
he  alone  can  give ;  yet,  we  justly  hope,  will  give  the 
rather  for  the  prayers  of  those  whom  he  hath  placed 
over  his  people,  unless  your  own  unworthiness  prove 
an  impediment.     Not  that  you  are  to  expect,  on  the 
performance  of  this  good  office,  any  sudden  and  sen- 
sible change  in  your  hearts,  giving  you,  all  at  once, 
a  remarkable  strength  or  comfort  in  piety,  which  you 
never  felt  before.    But  you  may  reasonably  promise 
yourselves,  from  going  through  it  with  a  proper  dis- 
position, greater  measures,  when  real  occasion  re- 
quires them,  of  such  divine  assistance  as  will  be  need- 
ful for  your  support  and  orderly  growth  in  every 
virtue  of  a  Christian  life. 

And  now,  the  imposition  of  hands  being  finished, 
the  bishop  and  congregation  mutually  recommend 
each  other  to  God,  and  return  to  such  joint  and 
public  devotions  as  are  suitable  to  the  solemnity. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  Lord's  Prayer :  a  form  sea- 
sonable always,  but  peculiarly  now :  as  every  petition 
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in  it  win  shew  to  every  one  who  considers  it  In 
the  next  place^  more  especial  supplications  are  poured 
forth,  for  the  persons  particularly  concerned,  to  him 
who  alone  can  enable  them  bath  to  will  and  to  do 
what  is  good;  that,  as  the  hand  of  his  minister  hath 
been  laid  upon  them,  so  his  fatherly  hand  may  ever 
be  over  them,  and  lead  them  in  the  only  way,  the 
knowledge  and  obedience  of  his  word,  to  everUuting 
Iffe.  After  this,  a  more  general  prayer  is  offered  up 
for  them  and  the  rest  of  the  congregation  together, 
that  God  would  vouchsafe,  unworthy  as  we  all  are,  so 
to  direct  and  govern  both  our  hearts  and  bodies,  ow 
inclinations  and  actions  (for  neither  will  suffice  with- 
out the  other),  in  the  ways  of  his  laws,  and  in  the 
works  cf  his  commandments,  that,  through  his  most 
mighty  protection,  both  here  and  ever,  we  may  be  pre- 
served  in  body  and  soul:  having  the  fcmner,  in  his 
good  time,  raised  up  from  the  dead,  and  the  lattet 
made  happy,  in  conjunction  with  it,  to  all  eternity. 

These  requests  being  thus  made,  it  only  remains, 
that  all  be  dismissed  with  a  solemn  blessing :  which 
will  certainly  abide  with  you,  unless,  by  wilful  sin 
or  gross  negligence,  you  drive  it  away.  And  in  that 
case,  you  must  not  hope,  that  your  baptism,  or  your 
confirmation,  or  the  prayers  of  the  bishop,  or  the 
church,  or  the  whole  world,  will  do  you  any  service. 
On  the  contrary,  every  thing  which  you  might  have 
been  the  better  for,  if  you  had  made  a  good  use  of 
it,  you  will  be  the  worse  for,  if  you  make  a  bad  one. 
You  do  well  to  renew  the  covenant  of  your  baptisnii 
in  confirmation :  but  if  you  break  it,  you  forfeit  the 
benefit  of  it.  You  do  well  to  repeat  your  vows  in 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper :  it  is  what  all 
Christians  are  commanded  by  their  dying  Saviour, 
for  the  strengthening  and  refreshing  of  their  souls :  it 
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is  what  I  begall,  wlio  are  confirmed,  will  remember^ 
and  their  firiends  and  ministers  remind  them  of:  the 
sooner  they  are  prepared  for  it,  the  happier ;  and  by 
stopping  short,  the  benefit  of  what  preceded  will  be 
lost.  But  if  you  are  admitted  to  this  privilege  also, 
aal  live  wickedly,  you  do  but  eat  a$id  drink  ffcmr  own 
eandenmatian.  So  that  all  depends  on  a  thoroughly 
honest  care  of  your  hearts  and  behaviour  in  all  re* 
spects. 

Not  that,  with  our  best  care,  we  can  avoid  smaller 
fimlts.  And  if  we  intreat  pardon  for  them  in  our 
daily  prayers,  and  £suthfully  strive  against  them,  they 
will  not  be  imputed  to  us.  But  gross  and  habitual 
sins  we  may  avoid,  through  God's  help ;  and  if  we  fisdl 
into  them,  we  fall  from  our  title  to  salvation  at  the 
same  time.  Yet  even  then  our  case  is  not  desperate : 
and  let  us  not  make  it  so,  by  thinking  it  is :  for  through 
the  grace  of  the  Gospel,  we  may  still  repent  and 
amend,  and  then  be  forgiven.  But  I  beg  you  to  ob- 
serve, that,  as  continued  health  is  vastly  preferable  to 
the  happiest  recovery  from  sickness ;  so  is  innocence 
to  the  truest  repentance.  If  we  suffer  ourselves  to 
transgress  our  duty ;  God  knows  whether  we  shall 
have  time  to  repent :  God  knows  whether  we  shall 
have  a  heart  to  do  it.  At  best  we  shall  have  lost,  and 
more  than  lost,  the  whole  time  that  we  have  been 
going  back :  whereas  we  have  all  need  to  press  for- 
wards, as  fast  as  we  can.  Therefore  let  the  innocent 
of  wilful  sin  preserve  that  treasure  with  the  greatest 
circumspection ;  and  the  faulty  return  from  their 
errors  without  delay.  Let  the  young  enter  upon  the 
way  of  righteousness  with  hearty  resolution ;  and 
those  of  riper  age  persevere  in  it  to  the  end.  In  a 
word,  let  us  all,  of  every  age,  seriously  consider,  and 
iSEuthfully  practise,  the  obligations  of  religion.     For 
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the  vows  of  God  are  still  upon  us  *,  how  long  soever 
it  be  since  they  were  first  made»  either  by  us,  or  for 
us :  and  it  is  in  vain  to  forget  what  he  will  assuredly 
remember;  or  hope  to  be  safe  in  neglecting  what  he 
expects  us  to  do.  But  let  us  use  proper  diligence; 
and  he  will  infallibly  give  us  proper  assistance,  and 
cofnfirm  us  all  unto  the  end,  that  we  may  he  blameless  in 
the  day.  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  f . 

Now  unto  him,  who  is  able  to  keep  us  from  falling, 
and  to  present  us  faultless  before  the  presence  of  his 
glory  unth  exceeding  joy,  to  the  only  wise  God  our 
Siwiour,  be  glory  and  majesty,  dominion  and  power, 
both  now  and  ever.  Amen  ;{;• 

•  Psalm  Iri.  1«.  +  1  Cor.  i.  8.  J  Judc  24,  25. 
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Dr.  Mayhbw's  book  *  is  written,  partly  against  the 
church  of  England  in  general ;  partly  against  the 
conduct  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  in  settling  ministers  of  that  church  in  the 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut ;  partly  against  ap- 
pointing bishops  to  reside  in  his  majesty's  American 
colonies.  The  first,  though  not  formally  proposed 
by  him  as  one  head  of  his  work,  appears  to  be  in  his< 
view  throughout  the  whole  of  it.  And  if  satisfac- 
tion be  previously  given  to  candid  persons  on  this 
point,  they  will  be  better  prepared  for  considering  the 
other  two. 

He  objects  against  the  constitution  and  worship  of 
the  church  of  England,  as  unscriptural  f.  Now  even 
had  he  attempted  to  bring  proof  of  this,  it  would 
only  lead  into  a  long  dispute,  very  little  connected 

*  The  quotations  out  of  Dr.  Mayhew*s  Observations  are  taken 
from  the  English  edition,  which  contains  147  pages.  The  Ameri* 
can  hath  176. 
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with  his  professed  subject,  and  "into  which/'  he 
declares,  *'  it  was  by  no  means  his  design  to  enter  *.* 
But  instead  of  proofs,  he  contents  himself  with  bold 
assertions,  reproachful  names,  and  ludicrous  repre- 
sentations ;  a  likely  method  indeed  to  please  the  pre- 
judiced, and  carry  the  thoughtless  along  with  him, 
but  not  to  persuade  the  considerate  and  judicious. 
Whatever  the  doctor  may  think  of  our  church,  it 
hath  ever  been  highly  honoured  by  foreign  protestants. 
The  Lutherans  prefer  it  to  the  Calvinist  communion, 
the  Calvinist  to  the  Lutheran,  the  Greeks  to  both : 
which  may  sufficiently  justify  the  expression,  under- 
stood in  a  latitude  not  uncommon,  that  all  other  per- 
suasiohs  esteem  i(  next  to  their  own  f .  And  further, 
most,  if  hot  all  of  them,  blame  the  English  dissenters 
for  separating  from  it.  The  Doctor  seems  to  enter- 
tain the  worse  opinion  of  it,  because  the  members  of 
the  church  of  Rome  likewise  esteem  it  more  than  they 
do  others  :j;.  But  we  have  to  reply,  that  they  hate  it 
more  also,  as  the  most  dangerous  enemy  to  their 
cause,  and  strongest  bulwark  of  the  Reformation.  If 
there  be  some  appointments  in  it,  which  the  Scrip- 
ture doth  not  require :  so  have  there  been  from  the 
first  in  the  church  of  New  England  too,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  Appendix  to  the  history  of  that  country, 
written  by  Mr.  Neale,  a  dissenting  minister :  and  so 
there  are  in  all  the  churches  of  the  world.  Ours  hath 
not  many  things  of  this  kind,  nor  lays  great  stress  up- 
on them :  and  to  think  indifferent  things  unlawful,  is 
as  unreasonable  and  superstitious,  as  to  think  them 
necessary. 

He  speaks  with  horror  of  its  "  enormous  hierarchy, 
ascending  by  various  gradations  from  the  dirt  to  the 
skies  § :" — "  and  resembling  that  of  the  Romish  church, 

•  Pagel«6.        f  Page  126.        t  Page  1«7.        f  Page  US. 
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in  which  one  great  prelate  presides  over  the  whole  M 
What  he  means  by  the  former  words^  besides  indeter^  • 
minate  abuse^  perhaps  he  could  not  easily  explain. . 
That  there  are  different  ranks  of  men  in  civil  govern* 
mentj  was  never  held  to  be  an  objection  against  it ;; 
and  where  is  the  harm  of  it  in  ecclesiastical  ?  In  the 
presbyterian  hierarchy,  one  is  raised  considerably 
above  another,  though  the  preference  usually  may  be 
temporary:  and  their  acts  of  power  have  been  as  enor- 
mous, as  those  of  the  English  bishops  formerly :  and 
are  much  greater  than  those  of  the  English  bishops 
now.  In  his  favourite  comparison  of  our  church  to 
the  Roipjsh,  the  Doctor  quite  mistakes  the  mattei:; 
Not  one,  but  two  prelates,  preside  over  the  church; 
of  England ;  and  four  over  her  sister-church  of  Ire* 
land :  which  grievously  spoils  the  similitude,  that  he 
would  make  out.  And  all  these  preside  in  subordina- 
tion to  the  king,  as  he  well  knows ;  though  he  disin,- 
genuously  hints  a  doubt  of  it  by  his  ironical  words, 
/  hope  f ;  at  the  same  time  that,  I  believe, he  would, 
deny  it  to  be  in  subordination  to  the  king,  that  he 
presides  over  the  West  church  in  Boston.  As  to  the 
dirt,  which  he  mentions :  if  some  clergymen  of  our 
church  are  very  low  in  the  world,  so  are  some  of  every 
church ;  nor  do  they  deserve  scorn  for  it,  but  com- 
passion. And  that  any  of  ours  are  so  high,  as  to  do  - 
barm,  or  cause  fear,  by  their  elevation,  the  persons 
amongst  whom  they  live,  find  not :  and  he,  who  1$ 
placed  so  remote  from  them,  had  better  judge  by  the 
experience  of  others,  than  by  his  own  heated  imagi- 
nation. 

Bishops,  in  his  language,  are  ''  the  mitred  lordly 
successors  of  the  fishermen  of  Galilee  %.*'  Now  if  nuh 
tres. offend  him,  our  bishops  wear  none.    If  they  ar^ 

*  Page  67.  i  Page  64.  t  Page  128. 
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istyled  lordg,  it  is  because,  by  tbe  ancient  constitution 
of  our  country,  they  sit  in  the  upper  house  of  parli»- 
ment :  where,  I  believe,  they  are  thought  as  usefid 
members  as  the  rest.  And  I  know  not,  whether  the 
Doctor's  modesty  would  propose,  that  our  constitution 
riiould  be  altered  in  this  respect,  or  whether  a  much 
Wiser  man  could  foresee  the  consequences  of  such  an 
alteration.  Men  may  be  lords,  without  being  lordly : 
and  they,  who  have  professed  to  abhor  the  name,  have 
carried  the  disposition  of  domineering  to  the  height ; 
and  lorded  it  over  the  consciences  and  the  liberties  ni 
Others,  as  much  as  any  who  have  worn  higher  titles. 
What  intimation  lies  concealed  under  the  tenns> 
Jbhermen  of  OdlUee ;  and  whether,  in  the  Doctoi^s 
t^mion,  all  ministers  of  Christ  are  to  follow  some 
trade ;  he  hath  not  explained,  nor  told  us  what  his 
cwn  is.  But  certainly  reviling  his  brethren  is  a  very 
bad  one. 

He  alsa  charges  the  church  of  England  with  peree- 
cution ;  and  particularly  with  driving  out  the  ances- 
tors of  the  present  inhabitants  of  New  England  into 
that  country  *.  Now  it  is  a  matter  of  notoriety,  that 
the  lawfulness  of  persecution  is  no  doctrine  of  our 
church :  and  there  are  few  of  its  members,  if  any, 
now,  who  approve  it,  or  do  not  detest  it.  But  we 
must  acknowledge,  that,  when  the  errors  of  the 
church  of  Rome  were  cast  off,  this  was  not  immedi* 
at^Iy  perceived  to  be  one  by  almost  any  of  the  pro- 
testant  communions.  The  church  of  England  wai 
but  like  others ;  and  the  dissenters  from  it  had  not 
the  least  degree  more  of  a  tolerating  spirit,  perhaps 
not  so  much.  There  were  amongst  them  peaceable 
ikien,  and  so  there  were  amongst  us.  But  in  general, 
tl^ic  avowed  aim  was,  not  exemption  for  themselves, 
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but  the  destruction  of  the  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment *.  On  this  they  were  treated  too  severely^  and 
they  returned  the  treatment  to  the  fuU^  as  soon  as 
they  were  able^  in  the  total  overthrow  of  church  and 
state.  Far  from  exaggerating^  I  choose  not  to  men- 
tion the  particulars  of  their  behaviour.  Every  good 
man  must  lament  the  faults  of  both  sides ;  but  to 
inveigh  against  one  with  bitterness,  and  leave  it  to  be 
imagined  that  the  other  was  innocent,  which  the 
Doctor  doth,  I  hope  he  will  see  on  recollection  is  ex- 
tremely unjust. 

In  the  Platform  of  Disdpline,  agreed  upon  in  the 
synod  of  Cambridge  in  New  England  in  1648,  and 
published  by  Mr.  Neale,  in  his  History  of  that  coun- 
try, it  is  declared,  that  ^  heresy  is  to  be  restrained 
and  punished  by  the  civil  magistrate ;  and  that  if  any 
churches  grow  schismatical,  or  walk  contrary  to  the 
rule  of  the  word,  he  is  to  put  forth  his  coercive 
power,  as  the  matter  shall  require  f*"  Accordingly 
Mr.  Neale  himself  very  honestly  confesses,  that  ''  the 
churches  of  New  England  were  formerly  very  uncha- 
ritable to  those  who  differed  from  them,  and  had  no 
notions  of  liberty  of  conscience,  but  were  for  forcing 
men  to  their  public  assemblies  by  fines  and  imprison- 
ments X'"*  On  their  putting  to  death  several  Quakers, 
as  they  did  before  and  after  the  Restoration,  till  an 
order  from  king  Charles  the  Second  prohibited  them§, 
he  hath  these  words :  *^  Now  it  appeared,  that  the 
New  England  puritans  were  no  better  friends  to 
liberty  of  conscience  than  their  adversaries  ;  and  that 
the  question  between  them  was  not,  whether  one 
party  of  Christians  should  oppress  another,  but  who 

*  See  this  fully  proved  in  Maddox's  Vindication  of  the  Church  of 
England, 
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should  have  that  powet*.**  Nay,  the  Quakers  affirm^ 
that  '*  they  who  had  loudly  cried  but  of  the  tyranny 
and  oppression  of  the  bishops  in  Old  England,  from 
whom  they  fled ;  when  settled  in  a  place  where  they 
had  liberty  to  govern,  made  their  little  finger  of  cru- 
elty bigger  than  ever  they  found  the  loins  of  the  bi-» 
shops  t-"  J)r.  Mayhew  indeed  saith,  that  *'  severities 
are  used  against  the  Quakers,  much  less  under  the  no- 
tion of  their  being  dissenters  from  the  public  mode  of 
worship,  than  of  their  being  disturbers  of  the  peace 
and  religious  assemblies  %.  But  still  severities  were 
used  against  them  on  the  former  account ;  and  they 
justly  observe  in  Mr.  Neale,  that  offences  of  the  httef 
kind  "  have  never  been  thought  worthy  of  death  by 
any  civilized  nation  §.*'  But  the  Doctor  asks,  **  sup- 
posing the  New  Englanders  to  have  persecuted  the 
Quakers,  from  whom  did  they  learn  this  practice  ? 
Episcopalians  certainly  should  lay  their  hands  upon 
their  mouths  ||."  Now  the  plain  truth  is,  that  all  protes- 
tants  learnt  this  practice  from  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  all  should  lay  their  hands  upon  their  mouths. 
But  the  Doctor  hath  no  right  to  open  his  as  wide  as 
he  pleases,  and  require  us  to  shut  ours. 

God  be  thanked,  the  members  of  our  church  are 
grown  wiser  and  milder ;  the  dissenters  in  general,  I 
am  fully  persuaded,  are  so  too  :  and  it  is  high  time, 
that  such  of  both  parties,  as  are  not,  should.  But 
performances,  like  the  Doctor's,  cannot  surely  con- 
tribute to  this  good  end  among  either.  He  assures 
us  indeed  at  the  beginning,  that  he  hath  a  "  regard 
to  truth  and  justice,"  with  an  "  aversion  to  contro- 
versy If;"  and  at  the  end,  that  "he  honours  candid 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  329. 
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and  moderate  men  of  all  denominations,  and  would 
not  unnecessarily  give  offence  to  any  person  of  tbe 
episcopal  persuasion  *"  One  must  suppose,  that  he 
believes  himself;  and  as  far  as  is  possible,  I  would 
believe  him  also.  Some  persons  are  strangely  subject 
to  sudden  gusts  of  passion,  and  say  and  do  things  in 
them,  for  which  they  are  heartily  sorry  the  next  hour. 
But  were  this  the  Doctor's  case  in  writing,  he  would 
blot  out  the  injurious  expressions  which  had  dropt 
from  his  pen.  Therefore  his  malady  hath  a  deeper 
root  in  his  frame,  and  influences  him  more  constantly, 
though  it  may  be  without  his  perceiving  it.  For  I 
am  exceedingly  unwilling  to  think,  that  he  inserts 
his  qualifying  and  healing  clauses  with  an  artful 
design  to  procure  himself  a  dispensation  for  his  out- 
rages. However  that  be,  his  professions,  that  he  doth 
not  intend  to  do  what  he  hath  been  doing  just  before; 
and  doth  again  soon  after  with  all  his  might,  are  pro- 
testations against  fact,  which  cannot  be  admitted. 

But  whatever  concessions  a  gentleman  of  this  turn . 
makes  to  his  adversaries,  are  to  be  received  with  great 
regard,  for  one  may  be  sure  they  are  not  too  large. 
Let  us  therefore  begin  with  these,  in  considering  his 
remarks  on  the  charter  and  conduct  of  the  Society. 

He  owns,  that  ''  it  hath  a  right  to  plant  churches^ 
to  support  missions  and  schools,  &c.  in  many  of  the 
British  American  colonies  ;"  and  adds,  that  '*  no  one 
who  hath  ever  read  the  charter,  can  possibly  imagine; 
that  its  care  and  charity  ought  to  be  confined  to  the 
heathen  slaves  in,  or  the  savages  bordering  on,  the 
plantations  f*"  Yet  many  have  been  led  both  to  ima- 
gine and  to  assert  this,  merely  from  its  name.  It  is- 
hoped  that  for  the  future  they  will  confess  and  remem- 
ber their  mistake.     He  owns  likewise,  that  in  three 
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districts  of  New  England,  i.  e.  New  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Providence, ''  much  less  care  hath 
been  taken  for  the  support  of  a  public  worship,"  than 
in  the  rest  * :  and  that ''  a  few  missions  from  the  So- 
ciety might  be  needed  in  these,  particularly  in  Rhode 
Island  t*''  And  he  blames  them  as  unnecessary,  only 
in  the  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  Nay,  he  de- 
clares, that  in  these  **  it  is  by  no  means  his  intention 
to  charge  that  venerable  body  with  any  wilful  known 
misconduct,  or  improper  application  of  moneys,  even 
though  any  incautious  expression  should  at  first  view 
have  the  appearance  of  such  an  accusation :{:."  Again, 
he  saith,  ''  I  would  by  no  means  be  understood,  as 
charging  so  respectable  a  body  with  any  wilful  crimi- 
nal abuse  of  power  §."  Accordingly,  after  declaring 
''  his  design  to  shew,  that  they  have  in  some  respects 
counteracted  the  ends  of  their  institution,"  he  adds, 
*'  however  contrary  to  their  intention  [(/'  He  hath 
also  these  express  words :  ^'  That  the  Society  have 
chiefly  sent  their  missionaries  into  those  British  plan- 
tations, where  they  were  much  needed,  according  to 
the  true  design  of  their  institution ;  and  that  they 
have  hereby  served  the  interest  of  religion  in  them,  is 
by  no  means  denied :  it  were  very  criminal  to  deny 
them  the  praise,  that  is  justly  due  to  them  in  this 
respect."  I  honour  the  Doctor  for  these  instances  of 
candour ;  and  if  he  had  preserved  the  same  temper 
throughout,  should  either  have  had  no  controversy 
with  him,  or  have  engaged  in  the  friendly  debate 
with  pleasure :  whereas  now  the  frequent  and  copious 
effusions  of  a  'bad  spirit  in  his  work  make  such  ani- 
madversions upon  him  unavoidable,  as  I  should  other- 
wise gladly  have  spared. 

His  charge  on  the  Society   is,  that   they  have 
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''  maintained  episcopal  churches,  where  other  pn* 
testant  churches  were  before  settled,  and  the  adml- 
nistratioii  of  God's  word  and  ordinances  provided 
for  ^,  with  a  formal  design  which  they  have  long  had» 
to  root  out  presbyterianism,  &c.  in  the  colonies.'' 
Now  this  design,  ''  in  pursuance  of  which,"  he  saith^ 
^  they  have  in  a  great  measure  neglected  the  ends  of 
their  institution  f,"  is  falsely  ascribed  to  them.  They 
have  never  formed  a  scheme  ^^  to  root  out  presby- 
terianism,  &c.  in  the  colonies,"  either  by  force,  which 
the  Doctor  could  not  mean,  though  the  word  most 
naturally  suggests  it,  or  even  by  argument  and  per- 
suasion. Undoubtedly  they  would  be  very  glad,,  if 
all  the  inhabitants  were  of  the  communion  of  the 
church  of  England:  as  undoubtedly  the  Doctor 
would,  if  they  were  all  of  his  communion.  But  they 
*have  sent  no  persons  to  effect  this.  He  attempts  to 
prove  the  contrary  from  the  following  instruction, 
given  by  them  to  their  missionaries :  "  That  they 
firequendy  visit  their  respective  parishioners ;  those 
of  our  own  communion,  to  keep  them  steady  in  the 
profession  and  practice  of  religion,  as  taught  in  the 
church  of  England ;  those  that  oppose  us,  or  dissent 
from  us,  to  convince  and  reclaim  them  with  a  spirit 
of  meekness  and  gentleness  it:.**  His  words  on  that 
occasion  are :  ''  This  clearly  shews,  what  they  are 
after.  It  will  also  be  observed  here,  that  we  are 
considered  as  parishioners  of  the  missionaries,  no  less 
than  professed  episcopalians.  And  we  are  often 
spoken  of  as  such  by  them  in  their  letters  to  the  So* 
ciety,  as  appears  by  the  abstracts.  How  assuming 
is  this^  r  The  instruction  plainly  relates,  not  to  mis- 
sionaries, settled  in  presbyterian  or  congregational 

♦  Page  15.  t  P«ge  ^6. 
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parishes^  for  there  were  none  so  settled  when  it  war 
drawn  up,  but  for  incumbents  of  episcopal  parishesy 
though  with  a  mixture  of  dissenters.  And  thej 
would  of  course  understand,  that  endeavouring  to 
*^  convince  and  reclaim,"  the  latter  was  not  to  be 
their  stated  and  principal  business,  but  occasicmal 
mily  and  incidental.  If  the  Doctor  should  happen  to 
speak  of  the  episcopalians  residing  in  his  parish,  as 
part  of  his  parishioners,  and  say,  that  he  should  en- 
deavour *^  to  reclaim  them  with  a  spirit  of  meek- 
ness ;"  would  this  be  a  proof,  that  he  was  hxed  there 
with  a  ''  formal  design  to  root  out  episcopacy"  in 
it?  Ifthere  be  instances,  in  which  missionaries,  who 
have  no  legal  parishes,  have  used  the  same  language ; 
(for  he  quotes  none,  and  I  remember  none)  it  only 
follows,  that  they  have  expressed  themselves  impro- 
perly, and  should  be  set  right  when  it  is  observed. 

Another  evidence  produced  by  the  Doctor  is,  that 
"  in  the  account  of  the  Society,  published  in  1706, 
after  speajcing  of  the  independent  congregations  in 
New  England,  they  say :  '  Several  other  ways  of  di-^ 
vision  and  separation  did  so  much  obtain  in  other  of 
our  colonies  and  plantations,  that  this  made  it  more 
necessary  to  think  of  providing  for  a  regular  and  or- 
thodox ministry,— to  promote,  as  much  as  possible, 
an  agreement  in  faith  and  worship.'  This,"  he  saith, 
*'  can  mean  nothing,  more  or  less,  than  uniformity, 
or  a  general  conformity  to  the  doctrine,  discipline, 
and  worship  of  the  church  of  England  V  I  have 
not  been  able  to  procure  this  account,  or  to  learn  by 
whom,  or  whose  order,  it  was  compiled.  But  the 
passage  quoted  from  it,  expressly  speaks,  not  of  in- 
dependent, or  any  congregations  in  New  England, 
but  of ''  other  ways  of  division  and  separation  in  other 
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colonies^''  and  therefore  is  nothing  to  the  Doctor's 
purpose :  besides  that^  '^  as  much  agreement  as  pos- 
sible in  faith  and  worship*'  might  be  far  ^'  less  than 
a  general  conformity  to  the  church  of  England;** 
which  it  might  be  impossible  to  obtain,  and  yet  as 
near  an  approach  to  it  as  could  be  obtained,  might 
even,  in  his  opinion,  be  more  desirable,  than  letting 
them  continue  in  their  present  way.  For  how  bad 
that  was,  appears  not. 

The  real  conduct  of  the  Society,  with  respect  to 
provinces  and  parishes  not  episcopal,  hath  been,  to 
contribute  towards  supporting  public  worship  and 
instruction  amongst  such  members  of  the  church  of 
England,  as  cannot  in  conscience  comply  with  the 
worship  and  instruction  of  the  other  congregations 
in  their  neighbourhood,  and  yet  cannot  wholly  main- 
tain ministers  for  themselves.  The  most  of  these 
will  usually  be  in  the  more  considerable  towns ;  and 
for  that  reason  it  is,  and  not  with  a  view  of  making 
converts,  as  the  Doctor  pretends*,  that  episcopal 
ministers  are  settled  in  so  many  considerable  towns 
of  New  England.  But  they  are  settled  no  where, 
till  a  competent  number  of  our  people  inhabiting 
near,  request  it,  and  subscribe  what  they  are  able. 
Nay,  these  requests  have  often,  both  formerly  t  and 
lately,  been  rejected,  or  postponed  for  many  years 
together,  when  the  number  did  not  appear  to  be  suf- 
ficient, or  the  Society  apprehended,  that  too  much  of 
their  money  was  going  this  way.  And  were  it  but 
known,  as  it  seems  to  be  in  some  measure  to  the  dis- 
senters themselves  j;,  how  continual  and  importunate 
the  calls  and  expostulations  of  such  persons  are,  the 
impartial  would  wonder,,  how  the  Society  could  with- 
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Btand  so  muny  of  them^  as  it  hath  done.  These  are 
plain  evidences^  that  missionaries  are  not  sent  to 
New  England  for  the  purpose  of  making  proselytes 
to  episcopacy.  Accordingly^  which  is  a  further  evi- 
dence, ^  they  have  no  directions,  public  or  private, 
given  them  to  make  any,  or  to  preach  at  all  upon 
disputable  points :  but  on  the  contrary,  one  rule  laid 
down  for  them  is,  ^*  that  they  keep  always  in  view 
the  great  design  of  their  undertaking ;  viz.  to  pro- 
mote the  glory  of  God,  and  the  salvation  of  men,  by 
propagating  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour*;" 
and  another  is,  ^^  that  the  chief  subject  of  their  ser- 
mons be  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  the  duties  of  a  sober,  righteous,  and 
godly  life,  as  resulting  from  those  principles  f-" 

Nor  can  the  missionaries  easily  misapprehend  the 
intentions  of  the  Society,  thus  manifested.  Several 
of  them  have  indeed  spoken  highly,  sometimes  per* 
haps,  as  it  is  but  natural,  tod  highly,  of  the  increase 
of  their  churches ;  and  have  mentioned  it  with  great 
pleasure  in  their  letters,  and  no  wonder.  But  they 
have  not  ascribed  that  increase  to  the  pains  which 
they  have  taken  to  bring  persons  over  to  it,  but  ra- 
ther to  the  satisfaction  which  our  service  had  given  to 
persons,  who  of  their  own  accord,  from  curiosity  or 
other  motives,  attended  it.  Or  if  they  now  and  then 
do  mention  themselves  as  making  converts,  they  do 
not  ever,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  mention 
this,  as  the  end  for  which  they  were  appointed. 
Dr.  Johnson,  one  of  the  oldest  of  them,  professes  it 
not  to  be  so,  in  these  words :  ''  He  (Mr.  Hobart)  is 
much  mistaken  in  saying — we  make  it  our  chief  £uid 
grand  business  to  proselyte  dissenters  to  the  church 
of  England. — Our  chief  business  is,  to  minister  to 
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those  who  are  church-people ;  and  if  this  proves  the 
occasion  of  increasing  the  number,  it  is  but  what 
may  naturally  be  expected^  when  they,  by  that  means, 
have  opportunity  to  see  how  great  the  advantage  is 
on  our  side  *."  And  Mr.  Beache,  one  almost,  if  not 
quite,  as  old,  saith,  ''  It  is  not  the  design  of  the 
charter,  that  the  Society  should  send  missionaries  to 
convert  presbyterians  to  the  church:  and — it  is  a 
base  reflection  to  say  they  do. — They  never  send 
missionaries  to  convert  protestants  to  the  church  of 
England,  but  to  minister  to  church-people ;  and  if 
dissenters  by  that  means  are  added  to  the  churchy 
they  do  not  think  by  this  any  evil  is  done.  This  is 
the  truth,  and  all  the  truth  f."  Accordingly  a  very 
respectable  missionary  uses  the  following  words,  in  a 
paper  not  printed,  which  I  have  seen :  ^^  I  believe 
very  few  instances,  if  any,  can  be  produced  of  any 
missionary's  beginning  with  any  dissenter,  with  a 
view  of  reclaiming  him  to  the  church.  I  have  long 
known  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  and  know  of  no 
such  instance." 

Therefore  Mr.  Apthorp  might  well  '^  aver,"  as  the 
Doctor  tells  us  he  is  said  to  have  done, ''  that  he  de-* 
sires  not  to  make  one  proselyte  from  the  congregar* 
tional  church  J."  The  Doctor  however  thinks,  that 
''  there  seems  to  be  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  this 
declaration  with  the  hopes  expressed  in  his  letter  to 
the  Society,  of  future  accessions  to  his  congregation." 
But  may  there  not  be  accessions  to  it  by  the  settle- 
ment of  more  members  of  the  church  of  England  in 
those  parts,  or  by  a  change  of  sentii^ents  in  persons 
of  other  persuasions,  without  Mr.  Abthorp's  inter- 

♦  Preface  to  Mr.  Beache's  Vindication,  or  Address,  1 749,  p.  5,  G. 
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fering  ?  The  Doctor^  unable  or  unwilling  to  perceive 
so  obvious  a  solution^  charitably  helps  him  to  come 
off^  by  supposing^  that  '*  perhaps  it  was  from  the 
college,  not  from  the  church,  that  he  flattered  him- 
self with  such  accessions :"  adding,  ''  in  which  he  is 
supposed  to  have  been  not  a  little  disappointed." 
But  hath  Mr.  Apthorp  attempted  to  make  any  pro- 
selytes, either  from  the  church  or  the  college?  If 
not,  why  is  a  poor  needless  evasion  ascribed  to  him ; 
and  a  disappointment  supposed  of  hopes^  which  he 
doth  not  appear  to  have  entertained  ?  Why  should 
not  his  declaration,  and  suitable  behaviour,  be  rather 
deemed  another  proof,  that  the  missionaries  under- 
stand their  business  to  be,  not  proselyting  dissenters, 
but  officiating  to  our  own  people  ?'  The  Doctor  be- 
lieves indeed  what  may  seem  a  presumption  of  the 
contrary,  "  that  scarce  ten  families  in  the  town  of 
Cambridge  usually  attend  the  service  of  the  church 
lately  set  up  there*."  But  it  was  represented  to  the 
Society,  that  fifty  families  in  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood were  desirous  to  attend  it.  And  should 
they  prove  to  be  much  fewer,  yet  several  members 
of  the  church  of  England  send  their  children  to  Har- 
vard college  there :  and  such  a  place  of  worship^  as 
they  and  their  parents  approve,  may  be  reasonaUy 
provided  for  them,  without  any  design  of  proselyting 
others.  There  is  indeed  a  college  in  New  England, 
where  students  have  been  forbidden  to  attend  epis- 
copal service,  and  a  young  man  hath  been  fined  for 
going  to  hear  his  own  father,  an  episcopal  minister, 
preach.  But  in  Harvard  college,  it  seems,  a  better 
spirit  prevails :  and  it  seems  more  likely  to  flourish, 
both  for  that  moderation,  and  for  the  new  church 
built  near  it. 
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The  Doctor  saith  that  in  some  other  places/  ''  the 
supplicants*'  for  missionaries  **  have  not  exceeded 
eighty  or  ten^  or  twelve  heads  of  families  *''  But  if 
this  be  true>  they  have  petitioned  in  the  name  of 
others^  as  well  as  their  own.  And  supposing  the  So- 
ciety to  have  been  misinformed  about  their  numbers^ 
this  may  happen  notwithstanding  good  care ;  and  by 
no  means  proves  them  to  have  a  design,  which  other 
circtimstances  prove  they  have  not 

But  the  Doctor  apprehends,  that  whatever  the 
number  of  these  petitioners  any  where  may  be,  con- 
science is  but  seldom  their  motive,  and  therefore  they 
should  not  be  encouraged.  Indeed,  he  scarcely  seems 
to  conceive  how  it  can  be  their  motive ;  and  wants  to 
be  told,  '^  what  there  is  that  should  give  offence  to 
good  protestants  X*  ^  ^^^  presbyterian  or  congrega- 
tional churches.  We  must  not  call  them  independent, 
for  he  saith  ''the  episcopalians  affect  to  reproach 
them  under  that  name  % :"  though  Mr.  Neale,  himself 
an  independent,  uses  it  frequently,  and  it  is  more  pro- 
per, and  not  reproachful  at  aU.  Nor  must  we  call 
them  assemblies  or  communions ;  for  he  hath  re- 
buked  Mr.  Apthorp  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury for  doing  it  $,  though  he  doth  it  himself.  In 
these  churches  therefore,  he  wants  to  know  what 
there  is  that  can  give  offence :  and  so  lets  himself 
again  into  his  darling  topic  of  abusing  the  church  of 
England  in  comparison.  However  he  recollects  that 
he  hath  heard  some  episcopalians  say,  and  been  told 
that  others  have  said,  *'  that  they  should  much  pre- 
fer the  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome  |f'  to  that 
of  the  dissenters.  And  indeed  none  are  so  likely  as 
he,  and  such  as  he,  to  provoke  those  into  saying  it, 
who  would  think  very  differently  in  their   cooler 
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hours.  But  supposing  this  to  be  their  settled  judge- 
ment ;  would  he  have  them  left  to.  turn  papists,  if 
f hey  will,  because  they  are  not  so  good  protestants 
'  as  they  should  be  ?  The  church  of  Rome  and  its  So- 
ciety de  propaganda,  would  have  ground  to  thank 
him  for  establishing  this  notion.  But  if  some  of  his 
t>wn  communion  should  say  that  they  had  rather  be 
Anabaptbts  or  Quakers  thun  churchmen,  would  that 
be  a  reason  why  they  should  have  no  minister  of  his 
conmiunion  amongst  them  ?  I  should  imagine  just 
the  contrary.  Persons  of  different  parties  in  religion 
may  think  too  ill  of  each  other,  without  wishing  ill  to 
each  other  at  all ;  and  so  may  me^  very  well,  though 
they  judge  greatly  amiss.  Or  even  if  they  mean  ill, 
they  have  so  much  the  more  need  of  such  instructors 
as  they  esteem,  to  set  them  right. 

But  the  Doctor, ''to  do"  the  episcopalians  ''justice, 
doth  not  suppose  that  these  sentiments  generally 
prevail  amongst  them.''    And  he  admits  "  that  some 
of  them  may  possibly,  without  going  these  lengths, 
have  conscientious  scruples  about  the  means  of  religion 
in  '  his*  communion  *."  But  he  puts  the  word  "  pos- 
sibly*' in  italics :  which  intimates,  that  he  thinks  it 
barely  possible.  And  this  possibility  he  extends  no 
further,  in  what  follows,  than  to  allow  that  there  may 
be  "  some  things  or  circumstances  which  they  can- 
not intirely  acquiesce  in,  or  approve  of."  Now  would 
he  account  us  to  be  sufiSciently  charitable,  if  we  con- 
Ijeded  only  such  a  possibility  of  conscientiousness  to 
the  dissenters  from  the  church  of  England  ?  If  not,  why 
is  he  so  exceedingly  sparing  in  his  concessions  to  us  ? 
We  hold  it  to  be  probable,  we  hold  it  to  be  evi- 
dent, that  many  dissenters  arc  far  from  thinking  us 
worse  than  papists,  yet  cannot  in  conscience  use  the 
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means  of  religion  in  our  communion.  And  surely  we 
are  intitled  to  as  favourable  an  opinion  from  them. 
Without  maintaining  that ''  they  have  no  Gospel  mi- 
nisters, or  sacraments,  or  ordinances,  or  churches  V 
we  may  apprehend,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly  is  not 
to  be  disputed  now,  but  sincerely  however,  that  epis- 
copacy is  of  apostolical  institution,  and  that  Scrip- 
ture affords  as  good  proof  of  this,  as  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  infant  baptism  and  the  Lord's  day.  We  may 
apprehend  that  after  the  ceasing  of  extraordinary 
spiritual  gifts,  forms  of  prayer  were  always  used, 
more  or  less,  throughout  the  church  of  Christ,  and 
are  needful  for  the  observance  of  the  Scripture  rule, 
^  Let  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in  order  f*" 
Without  judging  those  who  reject  both  these,  (for 
'*  to  their  own  Master  they  shall  stand  or  &11  X*)  ^^ 
may  judge  it  unlawful  for  us  to  join  in  the  rejection 
^f  either.  Nay,  were  we  only  to  think  their  ministry, 
compared  with  that  of  our  church,  to  be  unedifying, 
and  make  that  our  plea  for  preserving  a  separation 
from  them,  we  should  but  foUow  the  pattern  which 
many  of  the  English  dissenters  have  set. 

The  Doctor  indeed  assigns  very  different  motives, 
for  the  non-compliance  of  our  people :  "  Levity,  pe- 
tulance, avarice,  groundless  distrust  at  the  stated  mi- 
nister, dissatisfaction  about  pews  and  rates,  or  at 
being  under,  or  likely  to  come'  under,  censure  for  im- 
moral practices."  But  '*  he  doth  not  affirm  positively 
that  either  [lie  means,  any]]  of  these  hath  always  been 
the  case  without  exception  §.'*  Here  again  he  is 
remarkably  careful,  that  his  concessions  to  the  poor 
episcopalians  shall  not  be  too  liberal.  And  to  keep 
on  even  terms  with  him,  we  do  not  affirm  positively 
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that  none  of  these  hath  ever  been  the  case.  But  m 
must  insist^  that  the  favourable  presumption  is  the 
preferable  one^  and  that  men's  professions^  concerning 
their  own  inducements^  are  to  be  credited,  unless  the 
contrary  appears ;  which^  according  to  the  best  inr 
telligence  that  could  be  got,  we  believe  it  hath  not 
ordinarily  done,  in  the  matter  now  under  considenir 
tion.  On  one  of  these  heads,  '^  avarice/'  the  Doctor 
explains  himself,  by  saying,  that  **  till  a  law  was  made, 
obliging  the  episcopalians  to  pay  ministerial  rates  in 
common  with  others,"  but  for  ''  the  support  of  their 
own  clergy,"  episcopacy  made  a  great  progress ;  and 
that ''  if  they  had  been  exempted  from  all  ministerial 
t^xes  as  the  Quakers  are ;  almost  all  who  loved  their 
money  better  than  any  thing  else,  might  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  have  adorned  the  communion  of  the 
church*."  But  what  needed  they  who  loved  their 
money  better  than  any  thing  else,  turn  episcopalians 
to  save  i^,  when  turning  Quakers  would  have  served 
the  same  purpose  more  effectually  ?  And  have  any 
episcopalians  turned  Quakers,  when  they  found  their 
former  change  would  secure  them  no  longer  ?  If  not, 
this  suggestion  is  unauthorized  and  unwarrantable. 
He  declines  giving  ''any  recent  instance''  of  men's  act- 
ing upon  the  motives  which  he  alleges,  because  if  you 
will  believe  him  to  be  so  tender,  old  ones,  given  by 
another  person,  may  be  less  invidious.  Of  these  he 
produces  two,  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Colman,  of  Boston, 
written  above  fifty  years  ago  to  Dean,  afterwards 
Bishop,  Kennet.  And  he  observes  rightly,  that  the 
Dean  in  his  answer  expresses  his  belief  that  they  are 
true.  But  he  plainly  believed  it  only  on  the  infor- 
mation of  Dr.  Colman,  a  perfect  stranger  to  him ; 
nor  can  any  enquiry  into  the  real  truth  be  made  now. 
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And  I  beg  leave  to  observe  in  my  turn,  that  according 
to  Dr.  Mayhew  s  own  account,  for  I  have  no  other, 
the  Dean  thought  the  Society  was  authorized  to 
'*  plant  episcopal  churches,''  where,  though  there 
was  ''a  settled  ministry,  there  were"  also  ''good 
numbers,  who  could  not  in  conscience  conform  to 
the  ways  of  worship  different  from  the  established 
church  of  England  *."  Therefore  asserting,  that  the 
true  and  only  design  of  the  Society,  in  sending  mis- 
sionaries to  the  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  hath 
always  been  to  provide  for  such  persons,  is  not  a 
new  plea,  set  up  to  serve  a  turn.  The  Dean  had 
good  opportunities  of  knowing  its  real  purpose; 
and  so  worthy  a  man  as  Dr.  Mayhew  allows  him  to 
be,  would  not  have  written  as  he  hath  done,  if  he 
had  suspected  any  further  insidious  scheme.  In- 
deed the  Society,  far  from  having  formed  a  project 
to  episcopize  (as  the  Doctor  calls  it)  that  country^ 
had  but  three  missionaries  in  it  seven  years  af%er ; 
and  the  following  ones  went  upon  no  other  errand 
than  the  first. 

After  saying  that  the  above-mentioned  causes  pro- 
duced factions  and  parties,  and  they  produced  epis- 
copal separations,  the  Doctor  goes  on  to  say,  that 
^  divers  of  the  missionaries  have  been  much  injured 
(which  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose)  if  they  have 
not  been  very  busy  in  fomenting  these  divisions ;  yea, 
been  at  the  bottom  of  them  f."  But  I  take  the  li- 
berty of  maintaining,  that  there  is  great  reason  to 
suppose  they  have  been  injured.  For  in  all  such  dis- 
putes it  never  fails,  but  each  side  injures  the  other ; 
and  the  missionaries  would  be  very  sure  of  having  a 
double  load  of  calumny  thrown  upon  them.  Still, 
that  some  of  them  may  have  been  to  blame  in  this 
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respect/  »  not  only  possible,  but,  considering  human 
nature,^  too  likely.  And  if  any  where  it  can  be 
proved  that  they  have  been  "  busy-bodies  in  other 
men's  matters  V  or  jused  bad  arts  to  promote  a  good 
cause,  they  ought  to  be  reprimanded,  and  if  they 
amend  not,  removed.  But  the  Doctor,  conscious  that 
misbehaviours  of  particular  persons  would  not  come 
up  to  his  point,  charges  the  Society  itself  with  ^ma* 
nifesting  a  sufficient  forwardness  to  encourage  and 
increase  small  disaffected  parties  in  towns,  upon  an 
application  to  them."  And  this,  he  saith, ''  appears  t**^ 
But  how  it  appears,  he  hath  not  said,  nor  can  I  ima- 
gine. The  Society  hath  never  been  made  acquainted 
with  any  of  the  little  quarrels  in  the  towns  of  New 
England ;  and  were  they  to  know  them,  they  are  too 
remote  to  give  directions  about  them ;  unless  the 
Doctor  can  make  it  '' appear,**  that  they  have  given 
their  missionaries  a  general  direction  to  inflame  them 
all  as  much  as  they  can. 

Perhaps  he  may  think  that  no  other  causes  can  be 
alleged,  than  such  as  he  hath  produced,  for  the  in- 
crease of  episcopalians  in  those  parts.  But  this  would 
be  a  great  mistake.  Though  the  first  planters  of  New 
England  were  separatists  from  our  church,  many  con-* 
formists  to  it  came  afterwards  to  settle  there ;  and 
some  of  them,  as  I  am  credibly  informed,  were  to  be 
found  fifty  years  ago,  in  almost  every  town  of  coa- 
siderable  standing.  These  new-comers  were  despised 
and  reproached  for  their  religious  principles  by  their 
neighbours ;  most  of  whom  had  been  taught  to  think 
the  church  of  England  nearly  as  bad  as  the  churclf 
of  Rome.  Thus  attacked,  it  was  natural  that  th^ 
should  endeavour  to  defend  themselves,  and  procure 
such  books  as  would  enable  them  to  do  it  better. 
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Some  of  the  more  candid  and  inquisitive  amongst  the 
Presbyterians  and  congregationalists  adventured  to 
hear  their  defences,  and  to  read  their  authors ;  were 
convinced  by  them,  and  became  churchmen.  As 
their  number  grew,  it  was  natural  that  they  should 
endeavour  to  procure  themselves  ministers,  and  on 
tlieir  request  the  Society  helped  them.  This  occa- 
sioned a  further  augmentation,  to  which  also  contri- 
buted greatly  the  wild  enthusiasm  that  prevailed  in 
several  of  the  New  England  churches,  even  before 
Mr.  Whitefield  came  amongst  them,  but  was  mightily 
increased  by  him  and  the  strolling  teachers  that  foL- 
lowed  him ;  as  did  likewise  their  extending  spiritual 
censures  to  mere  trifles,  with  their  endless  conten- 
tions  and  confusions  on  the  settling  of  ministers,  and 
on  various  occurrences  besides ;  all  which  things 
disgusted  and  wearied  out  many  of  their  people,  and 
induced  them  to  seek  a  peaceable  refuge  in  our  com*<' 
munion.  If  these  are  known  facts,  ^s  I  am  assured 
they  are,  they  will  go  a  very  great  way  towards  ac- 
counting for  the  growth  of  the  episcopal  party ;  and 
the  Doctor  should  not  have  suppressed  them,  and  as* 
cribed  it  wholly  to  such  bad  and  such  low  motives 
as  he  hath  done,  in  order  to  throw  an  odium  upon 
the  Society,  as  encouraging  what  it  abhors,  for  the 
attainment  of  a  design  which  it  never  framed. 

But  the  Doctor  seems  to  intimate,  that ''  even  upon 
supposition"  that  the  episcopalians  in  New  England, 
who  pleaded  that  they  had  no  ministers  whom  they 
could  attend,  were  ^*  conscientious  people,"  yet  they 
werie  not  "  much  to  be  pitied,"  or  "  really  objects  of 
charity  *."  Surely  he  could  not  mean  this.  At  least, 
I  should  have  great  compassion  for  a  number  of 
dissenters  in  the  same  state.     Thus  much  however 
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he  allows,  that  "  if  any  persons  in  England,  in 
private  capacity,  should  think  it/'  which  again  rir 
ther  implies  that  he  in  their  condition  should  not 
think  it,  "  a  deed  of  charity  to  support  episcopal 
churches  in  New  England,  for  the  sake  of  those  com- 
paratively few  conscientious  people,  to  whom  the 
means  of  religion,  to  he  had  in  the  protestant  dissent- 
ing communion,  are  no  means — they  have  a  right  to 
do  it."  But  he  insists  that  the  Society  hath  not, 
'*  their  whole  fund  and  revenue  heing  otherwise  ap- 
propriated ;"  which  he  undertakes  to  prove  from  their 
charter. 

Now  I  acknowledge  that  the  case  of  the  New  Eng- 
land episcopalians,  is  not  particularly  described  and 
provided  for  in  the  charter.  But  so  neither  is  the 
case  of  any  other  Indians,  than  such  as  are  the  king's 
*^  subjects,  and  people"  living  ''  in  his  plantations  and 
colonies,"  for  to  these  only  the  letter  of  the  charter 
extends;  and  in  respect  of  others,  Mr.  Apthorp 
might  justly  say,  that  "  Indian  conversions  are  un- 
dertaken by  the  Society,  as  it  were,  ex  abundanti" 
Yet  Dr.  Mayhew  is  so  far  from  blaming  the  Society 
for  applying  part  of  their  benefactions  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  such  Indians  as  only  border  on  his  majesty's 
dominions,  that  he  blames  them  greatly  for  tiot  ap- 
plying more  of  it  to  that  use.  Now  if  their  case, 
which  existed  when  the  charter  was  granted,  and  yet 
is  not  named  in  it,  may  however  be  looked  on  as 
comprehended  within  its  intention,  and  obtain  relief 
by  means  of  it  in  consequence  of  the  general  princi- 
ple on  which  it  is  founded,  much  more  may  that  of 
the  episcopalians,  which  did  not  exist,  and  was  not 
foreseen,  and  therefore  no  wonder  it  was  not  named. 
Though  it  was  not  expressly  mentioned  before  it  was 
in  being,  still  if,  when  it  came  into  being,  it  was  in- 
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eluded  under  the  reason  and  equity  of  the  purposes 
which  are  expressly  mentioned ;  paying  regard  to  it 
must  be  understood  to  be  allowed  by  the  charter^  and 
virtually  directed  in  it.  For  the  rules  of  law  require 
that  grants  of  princes^  and  particularly  grants  in 
favour  of  religion,  be  interpreted  as  liberally  as  may 
be  *.  And  thus  far,  I  conceive,  Mr.  Apthorp  rightly 
asserts,  that ''  the  Society  have  a  discretionary  power 
of  making  alterations  in  their  institution  f  nor  do  I 
believe  that  he  meant  to  carry  it  further,  however 
unmercifully  Dr.  Mayhew  hath  treated  himf  on  the 
supposition  that  he  did. 

If  it  be  doubted,  notwithstanding  the  above-men- 
tioned argument  ^  fortiori,  whether  the  case  of  the 
New  England  episcopalians  comes  within  the  charter 
or  not,  I  beg  the  reader's  attention  to  the  following 
additional  considerations.  The  king  sets  forth  in  it 
as  a  principal  reason  for  granting  it,  that ''  for  lack 
of  support  for  ministers,  many  of  his  loving  subjects 
want  the  administration  of  God's  word  and  sacra- 
ments.'* Now  must  not  they  who  lack  support  for 
such  ministers,  as  they  can  with  a  good  conscience 
attend,  want  the  administration  of  God's  word  and 
sacraments  ?  Would  not  the  generality  of  the  pres- 
byterians  and  congregationalists  in  New  England 
think  they  wanted  it,  if  there  were  no  other  than 
episcopal  churches  there  ?  and  why  may  not  episco- 
palians think  in  a  like  manner  ?  And  can  one  ima- 
gine, that  when  the  king's  subjects  abroad,  con- 
formists to.  the  church  established  in  England  by  law, 
were,  without  their  own  fault,  and  merely  through 
their  situation  and  their  poverty,  unprovided  of  such 

*  See  those  rules  in  Wood's  Institutes  of  Civil  Law,  Introd.  c.  IS. 
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church  of  England^  who  could  be  benefited  by  them, 
should. 

Here  indeed  the  Doctor  objects,  that  **  orthodoxy, 
in  its  most  common  use,  hath  no  reference  to  eccle- 
siastical polity*.''  But  supposing  that,  why  may  not 
the  charter  use  it  in  its  original  and  not  uncommon 
signification,  of  right  notions  in  religious  matters, 
whether  they  relate  to  faith,  or  morals,  or  worship, 
or  church-government  ?  The  head  of  an  episcopal 
church  cannot  be  deemed  indifierent  about  any  of 
these;  especially  in  forming  a  corporation,  into 
which,  I  believe,  no  one  dissenter  was  by  the  charter 
admitted.  But  he  objects  again,  that  *'  king  William, 
though,  as  head  of  the  church  of  England,  there 
was  a  necessity  of  his  externally  conforming  to  its 
rules  and  discipline,  cannot  be  supposed  by  orthodox 
ministers  to  have  intended  those  of  the  church  of 
England  in  distinction  from  others  t-''  Thus  he  is 
pleased  to  represent,  for  the  sake  of  his  hypothesis, 
our  glorious  deliverer  as  a  mere  *^  external/'  and  con- 
sequently h3rpocritical  conformist ;  though  it  is  weU 
known,  that  on  his  death-bed  he  was  attended  by 
ministers  of  our  church  and  no  other,  and  received 
the  sacrament  from  a  bishop's  hands.  Nor,  I  pre- 
sume, is  the  Doctor  ignorant,  that  he  settled  one 
hundred  pounds  a  year  on  an  episcopal  church  at 
Boston  :|: ;  which  clearly  shews,  that  he  thought  epis- 
copal churches  proper  objects  of  royal  bounty,  even 
in  places  where  there  was  a  settled  ministry  of  an- 
other sort  before.  And  his  successors  to  this  day 
have  thought  in  the  same  manner.  But  had  he 
been  ever  so  rigid  a  nonconformist,  every  word  of 
his  charter  must  have  been  interpreted,  not  by  his 
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private  opinion^  but  by  the  spirit  of  the  laws  and  the 
constitution. 

The  Doctor  pleads  also,  that  ^'  divers'*  of  the 
'*  New  England  laws,"  relative  to  ministers,  ''  in 
which  they  are  designed  as  orthodox,  have  had  the 
allowance  of  the  king  *•**  And  had  the  intent  of  these 
laws  been  to  enact,  that  they  were  orthodox,  the  plea 
would  have  been  of  some  weight.  But  where  the 
king  only  assents  to  a  bill,  framed  for  another  pur- 
pose, in  which  this  word,  used  by  them  concerning 
themselves,  is  to  be  found,  his  connivance  at  their 
use  of  it,  against  which  it  might  have  been  hurtAil 
to  object,  can  never  shew,  in  what  sense  he  uses  it 
of  his  own  accord  in  an  English  charter.  He  saiA 
likewise  from  Mr.  Hobart,  that  **  if  we  think  none 
but  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England  are  in  a  legal 
sense  orthodox  ministers,  we  may  be  informed  how 
that  matter  was  determined  by  the  king  in  council, 
in  the  cause  between  Mr.  Macsparran  and  Mr.  Tor- 
rey  t-"  But  the  council  did  not  declare  the  dissenting 
ministers  to  be  orthodox  in  the  legal  sense,  but  in 
the  sense  of  the  donors  of  the  land  in  dispute.  And 
this  answer  Mr.  Beache  gave  long  ago  to  Mr.  Ho* 
hart:};.  But  the  Doctor  hath  chosen  to  repeat  the 
objection,  without  taking  notice  of  the  answer. 

He  urges  also,  that  if  ^'  we  deny  the  New  England 
ministers  the  title  of  orthodox,  we  must  deny  it  to  the 
ministers  of  all  other  churches,  except  perhaps  that 
of  Romey  and  ''  engross  the  whole  of  that  precious 
commodity,"  as  he  scornfully  calls  it,  '*  to  our  own 
party  ||."  Now  he  knows  in  his  heart,  that  we  think 
the  church  of  Rome  far  more  heterodox  than  we  do 
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any  of  the  protestant  churches,  yet  he  could  not  re- 
sist the  temptation  of  insinuating  the  contrary.  I 
hope  his  conscience  will  do  him  the  kind  office  of 
putting  him  to  the  blush  in  private,  for  this  and 
many  like  instances  of  disingenuity.  As  to  other 
churches,  so  far  as  their  opinions  differ  from  ours^ 
be  it  in  points  more  or  less  material,  we  do  indeed 
think  them  mistaken,  or,  if  the  Doctor  pleases,  hete- 
rodox ;  but  without  the  least  contempt  of  them,  or 
breach  of  brotherly  love  towards  them :  and  we  aUow 
them  to  think  us  so,  without  taking  it  amiss.  But 
he  hath  thought  fit  to  acquaint  us,  that  heterodoxy 
and  heresy  are  the  same  thing  ♦•  So  that  whoever 
dissents  from  Dr.  Mayhew  in  any  point  relative  to 
Christian  faith,  it  seems.  Is  accounted  by  him  an 
heretic.  His  New  England  brethren,  if  indeed  they 
acknowledge  him  for  a  brother,  are  desired  to  con* 
sider  the  consequences  of  this  way  of  thinking.  We 
hate  not  so  learned  Christ  *• 

But  the  Doctor  hath  not  yet  done  with  orthodoxy. 
*'  That  precious  commodity,"  he  fancies,  will  afford 
him  still  further  advantages.  And  therefore  he  tells 
us,  it  is  known,  or  at  least  generally  supposed  amongst 
them,  that  their  '*  New  England  ministers  adhere 
much  more  closely  both  to  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of 
the  doctrinal  articles"  of  our  church,  than  **  most  of 
the  episcopal  clergy  themselves  J."  Thus  imaginary 
notorieties  and  vague  suppositions,  answer  equally 
the  Doctor's  end  of  blackening  the  episcopalians  in 
the  esteem  of  his  neighbours,  by  imputing  to  them 
deviations  from  the  established  faith,  for  which,  if 
they  were  real,  he  would,  ''  unless"  to  use  his  own 
words  "  he  is  mucb  injured,"  like  them  the  better. 
We  can  only  deny  the  charge  and  put  him  on  the 
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proof,  which  we  do.  And  he  would  seem  to  attempt 
a  proof  in  respect  of  Mr.  Apthorp,  setting  some  pas^ 
sages  in  a  sermon  of  his,  and  some  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  in  a  pretended  opposition  * :  though  it  is 
visible  at  first  sight,  that  Mr.  Apthorp  speaks  only 
against  the  doctrine  of  unconditional  reprobation, 
and  the  extravagances  of  the  Antinomians,  and  that 
the  Articles  quoted  assert  neither  of  them.  But  this 
accusation  served  a  double  purpose ;  of  intimating 
first,  that  Mr.  Apthorp  subscribed  the  Articles  in- 
sincerely, and  then  affecting  to  bring  him  off  by  a 
subterfuge,  of  which  he  hath  no  need,  that ''  possibly 
he  hath  altered  his  opinion  since." 

I  have  dwelt  too  long,  in  complaisance  to  the  Doe* 
tor,  on  the  term  *'  orthodox."  Now  I  proceed  with 
his  proofs  of  the  Society's  misconduct.  He  alleges, 
that  '^  Dr.  Bray  took  great  pains  to  inform  himself  of 
the  state  of  religion  in  the  colonies ;  and  delivered  it, 
as  the  result  of  his  inquiries,  that  he  found  no  need 
at  all  of  missionaries  in  Connecticut  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts t*"  This  again  he  quotes  from  Mr.  Hobart ; 
and  again  omits  to  take  notice  of  the  full  answer 
which  Mr.  Beache  had  given  to  it  fourteen  years  ago, 
in  these  words :  ''  I  grant  there  was  a  time,  when,  as . 
Dr.  Bray  saith^  there  was  little  or  no  occasion  of 
sending  missionaries  to  the  Massachusetts  or  Con* 
necticut,  because  there  were  then  few  or  no  church* 
people  who  wanted  a  minister.  Yet  now  the  case 
is  very  much  altered ;  and  as  there  are  some  thou* 
sands,  so  they  are  like  to  increase  :|:."  Had  the  de* 
sign  of  the  Society,  in  sending  missionaries  to  those 
two  governments,  been  to  make  proselytes,  they 
would  have  thought  there  was  most  need,  instead  of 
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no  need^  to  send^  when  there  were  fewest  church- 
people  in  them.  But  they  sent  none  for  eight  or 
nine  years,  as  Dr.  May  hew  himself  observes  * :  and 
they  have  sent  them  afterwards,  just  as  the  neces- 
sities of  the  people  required :  not  to  propagate  the 
peculiarities  of  the  church  of  England,  as  he  pre- 
tends -f,  but  to  preserve  a  due  sense  of  Christianity, 
and  perform  religious  offices  amongst  its  members. 

The  Doctor  alleges  also,  that ''  in  some  churches, 
which  according  to  the  abstracts  have  been  repre- 
sented as  growing,  flourishing,  and  increasing  in 
reputation,  for  near  half  a  century,  the  number  of 
stated  worshippers  at  this  day,  very  little^  if  any 
thing,  exceeds  ten  or  twelve  families;^.''  Yet  he  tells 
us  himself,  that  in  1718,  which  is  not  half  a  century 
ago,  there  were  but  "  three"  missions  "  in  all  New 
England^ :"  and  every  one  of  these  far  exceeds  that 
number  of  families ;  as  do  the  latter  also,  if  we  may 
believe  accounts,  as  credible  as  the  Doctor's,  who, 
though  he  denies  those  of  the  missionaries  to  be  true, 
confesses,  that  ''  the  direct  proof  of  a  negative  in 
such  cases,  is  no  easy  matter  Ij.**  The  Society  wish, 
and  endeavour  to  be  well  informed,  concerning  the 
number  of  families  in  every  mission.  If  they  are 
misinformed  only  in  some  few  instances,  it  is  neither 
a  great  marvel  nor  a  great  objection.  And  if  they 
apprehend  many  missions  to  be  more  considerable 
than  they  are,  since  episcopacy  thrives  so  poorly,  the 
Doctor  hath  no  reason  to  be  alarmed  about  it.  For 
supposing  them  to  have  engaged  in  the  enterprise 
which  he  imagines,  they  will  certainly  grow  sick  of 
it  and  abandon  it.  But  indeed  I  doubt  whether  any 
one  of  them  ever  dreamt  of  what  he  is  pleased  to 
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say  ''  hath  long  been  their  formal  design,  the  true 
plan  and  grand  mystery  of  their  operations  in  New 
England  ♦/' 

Another  things  asserted  by  him,  is,  that  after  epis-* 
copal  congregations  ''  in  some  plieu^es  have  become 
wdl  able  to  support  their  own  ministers,  the  Society 
have  still  continued  to  pay  these  f  to  which  he  adds, 
that  ^'  the  only  reason,  why  he  doth  not  come  to  par- 
ticulars, is,  lest  it  should  seem  too  invidious  f  and 
that  ''  this  conduct  of  the  Society  for  some  years^ 
proved  no  inconsiderable  means  of  increasing  the 
church-party  t-"*  Now  the  Society  hath  always  been 
desirous  to  know,  when  any  congregation  became 
able  to  support  itself  without  their  help ;  and  have 
never  continued  their  contribution,  when  they  have 
understood  that  to  be  the  case.  If  their  friends  have 
been  too  slow  in  giving  them  intelligence,  which 
may  have  happened,  and  the  Doctor  will  £ivour  them 
with  any,  which  on  inquiry  shall  appear  to  be  well- 
grounded,  they  will  both  be  thankful  to  him,  and 
shew  the  world  that  they  are  far  from  wishing  to  in- 
crease the  church-party  by  profuse  liberalities. 

The  Doctor  exaggerates  the  fault,  with  which  he 
charges  the  Society,  of  misapplying  their  money,  by 
alleging  further,  that  they  have  done  no  good  by  it 
He  declares,  that  ''  he  never  knew  an  example  of 
any  proselyte  from  their  churches  to  ours,  being 
brought  back  to  a  Christian  life :"  but  that  there  '*  are 
numerous  ones  of  persons,  whose  morals,  though  ex- 
ceptionable before,  were  much  worse  afterwards;" 
that  ''  they  often  become  loose,  profligate,  vain  and 
censorious,  seemingly  placing  no  small  part  of  their 
religion  in  railing  at  their  congregational  and  presby- 
terian  neighbours  J."    Now  in  answer  to  an  accusa- 
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tion  of  the  same  nature^  brought  by  Mr.  Hobart^ 
Mr.  Beache  hath  **  seriously  declared^  that  he  hath 
known  many  persons  who  have  greatly  improved  in 
virtue  by  the  change  *."  And  other  worthy  mission- 
aries have  declared  the  same  thing.  The  Doctor  in- 
deed will  perhaps  treat  me  for  producing  missionaries, 
as  he  hath  Mr.  Apthorp  for  producing  members  of 
the  Society,  as  '^  witnesses  in"  what  he  calls  *'  their 
own  cause  f.**  But  the  testimony  of  its  accuser  is 
not  more  admissible.  The  zealots  of  all  parties,  and 
those  of  his  own  at  least  as  much  as  others,  are 
mighty  apt  to  speak  with  over-great  severity  of  such 
38  forsake  them.  And  if  the  Doctor  himself  doth 
not  place  some  part  of  his  religion  in  railing  at  the 
episcopalians,  it  is  very  hard  to  account  for  his  prac- 
tising it  so  much.  But  besides,  the  question  is  not, 
whether  proselytes  to  the  church  of  England  grow 
better,  but  whether  the  members  of  the  church  of 
England  would  not  grow  worse  if  they  had  no  stated 
ministry  to  prevent  it. 

Inattentive  to  this,  he  urges  further,  that  swearing, 
gaming,  &c.  '^  are  beyond  all  comparison  more  fre- 
quent, since  the  church  of  England  prevailed  there, 
than  before \''  Yet  Mr.  Beache  saith,  *' he  is  per- 
suaded, that  solid  Christian  virtue,  as  well  as  know- 
ledge, increases,  as  the  church  gains  ground  in  the 
country,  and  thousands  of  people  are  really  bettered 
by  it  in  their  moral  character  ^^  But  supposing  the 
above-mentioned  vices  are  more  frequent  since  that 
time,  so  I  fear  these  and  others  are  in  England  since 
the  Revolution  and  the  toleration.  But  would  it  not 
be  very  wicked  to  ascribe  the  increase  of  them  to 
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either  of  these  7  Are  the  missionaries  examines  o£ 
rice  ?  The  Doctor  hath  not  dared  to  say  it«  Do  thef 
preach  in  favour  of  vice  ?  Are  they  not  as  diligent 
and  cealous  to  the  full  in  teaching  moral  dutie«»  as 
the  ministers  of  his  communion,  if  not  more  so  ?  And 
why  then  are  the  immoralities,  of  which  he  speaks, 
to  he  imputed  to  them,  or  the  Society,  or  the  church 
of  England,  when  perhaps  his  own  friends  are  as 
much  degenerated  as  any?  He  declares  indeed,  that 
''  he  will  not  affirm  that  this  is  greatly  the  work  of 
the  Society."  But  he  hath  done  his  utmost  to  make 
others  think  it ;  and,  I  suppose,  imagines  that  epis- 
copalians deserve  no  better  treatment  In  one  thing 
however  he  hath  dealt  very  fairly.  After  expressing 
his  persuasion,  that  ''  there  is  less  real  religion  in 
those  parts  of  New  England,  where"  the  Society's 
money  ''  hath  been  expended,  than  there  would  have 
been,  had  it  been  sunk  in  the  ocean,**  he  adds,  ^*  'tis 
not  to  be  supposed  that  any  episcopalians  can  be  of 
this  opinion  ;  neither  is  any  stress  laid  upon  it  in  the 
present  argument  *." 

Mr.  Apthorp  asserts  that,  instead  of  harm,  the 
New  England  missionaries  havd  done  great  good 
there ;  **  that  the  religious  state  of  the  country  is  ma- 
nifestly improved," — though  ''  much  indeed  remains 
to  be  done  in  manners  and  piety."  And  here  the 
Doctor,  with  his  usual  charity,  represents  him  as 
making  a  **  concession,  that  this  boasted  reformation 
very  little,  if  at  all,  consists  in  the  improvement  iA 
piety  and  morals  |."  Then  he  proceeds,  without  any 
occasion  given  him,  to  a  mock  defence  of  the ''  formal 
air^'  which  he  admits  the  old  divines  of  that  country 
had,  compared  with  the  ''  jovial  countenances"  which 
he  ascribes  to  the  missionaries  %.   What  the  Doctor's 
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countenance  is^  I  know  not ;  but  I  wish  he  gave  as 
good  proof  of  a  serious  hearty  as  the  missionaries  in 
general  do.  That  religion  wore  a  gloomy  and  unin- 
viting appearance  amongst  the  puritans  there  for- 
merly^  and  now  wears  a  more  pleasing  one  amongst 
their  descendants,  and  that  in  part  they  have  learnt 
this  alteration  for  the  better  from  the  members  of  the 
church  of  England^  the  Doctor,  I  presume,  will  not 
deny>  though  he  will  not  permit  an  episcopalian  to 
say  it ;  and  Mr.  Apthorp  did  not  mean  to  say  more 
on  this  head. 

What  he  saith  in. the  next  place,  of  the  improve^ 
ments  lately  made  there  in  the  speculative^  ^ectrines 
of  religion,  the  Doctor  endeavours  to  construe  into 
the  licentious  insult  on  their  *^  fathers**  and  teachers, 
^'  living  and  dead  *  ;"  of  which  Mr.  Apthorp  had  evi<^ 
dently  no  intention,  though  he  doth  use  a  strong 
expression  or  two,  which  probably  were  not  meant 
even  of  the  dead  teachers  at  liurge,  but  of  the  wild 
sectaries  with  which  that  country  abounded  +•  At 
least  they  cannot  be  meant  of  the  living  fathers,  be^ 
cause  he  both  owns  and  pleads,  that  the  faults, 
which  he  blames,  are  amended.  And  after  abusing 
him  for  some  time,  the  Doctor  allows,  ^*  it  was  too 
common  a  thing  for  people  in  New  England  to  exr 
press  themselves  in  a  manner  justly  exceptionable 
upon  these  points ;"  and  that  they  maybe  **  indebted* 
to  the  **  Society''  or  their  ''  missionaries"  in  some 
*'  degree/'  for  their  doing  otherwise  now  %.  So  that 
in  the  main  he  agrees  with  Mr.  Apthorp,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  inveighs  against  him;  and  probably 
wishes  that  far  greater  changes  were  made  in  tl^ 
speculative  doctrines  of  his  brethren,  than  the  So- 
ciety and  its  missionaries  would  approve. 
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Mr.  Apthorp  adds,  that  "  hypocrisy  hath  worn  rf 
in  proportion  as  men  have  seen  the  beauty  of  hofr 
ness:"  that  is,  in  proportion  as  the  face  of  religioi 
hath  become  truly  amiable,  and  its  doctrines  hate 
been  rationaUy  explained ;  the  two  things  which  he 
had  mentioned  immediately  before.     But  the  Doctiff  . 
chuses  to  misunderstand  him  of  the  beauty  '^  of  rites^ 
and  modes,  and  forms,"  in  order  to  get  an  opportu- 
nity of  reproaching  the  church  of  England  again,  as 
placing  holiness  "  in  a  zeal  for  these  *,**  which  it  no- 
toriously doth  not.    I  wish  others  were  as  far  from 
placing  it  in  a  zeal  against  them. 

The  last  instance  of  religious  improvement,  in 
which  Mr.  Apthorp  thinks  the  missionaries  have 
been  instrumental,  is  the  *^  exterminating  of  persecu- 
tion.**    On  this  the  Doctor  observes,  that  "  no  acts 
of  uniformity  ever  took  place  in  New  England  '\r 
Very  true,  for  they  could  not  obtain  them  :  else  there 
was  a  time  when  they  certainly  would.     But  they 
made  a  shift  to  persecute  pretty  effectually  without 
them.     He  adds,  that  no  persecution  ''had- been 
known  amongst  them  for  many  years  before  the  So- 
ciety was  in  being  J."    But  can  he  prove  that  they 
held  it  unlawful  before  that  time  ?    He  represents  it 
as  incredible,  that  **  the  posterity  of  those  who  had 
persecuted   their   fathers    into    America,"    should 
•' teach"  the  present  generation  their  ''charity  and 
moderation."    But  why  more  incredible,  than  that 
the  posterity  of  those  who  had  persecuted  the  Qua- 
kers in  America,  should  now  be  enemies  to  persecu- 
tion ?   The  act  of  toleration  was  passed  by  members 
of  the  church  of  England.     Mr.  Locke,  a  member  of 
the  same  church,  was,  of  all  English  writers,  the 
greatest  advocate  for  toleration.    The  esteem  of  it 
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increased  continually.  The  generality  of  our  mis- 
sionaries^ I  hope,  carried  that  esteem  with  them  into 
New  England.  Their  need  of  toleration  there,  must 
recommend  it  still  more  to  their  good  opinion ;  the 
necessity  of  allowing  it  to  them  must  gradually  recon- 
cile others  to  an  approbation  of  that  allowance  ;  and 
better  motives,  I  doubt  not,  co-operated  with  these ; 
which  had  the  strongest  influence  I  do  not  undertake 
to  determine.  But  surely  the  Doctor  goes  too  far^ 
when  he  saith,  ''  Wherever  we  learnt  Christian  chai- 
rity  towards  those  who  differ  from  us,  we  did  not 
learn  it  of  the  church  of  England."  Where  else  they 
learnt  it,  he  doth  not  say ;  and  they  certainly  might 
leam  it  from  her,  unless  they  disdained  to  learn  any 
thing  from  her.  Where  he  learnt  it  indeed  will  be 
very  needless  to  inquire,  till  he  gives  better  proofs  of 
his  haying  learnt  it  at  all.  For  one  who  uses  his 
pen  in  such  a  manner,  seems  but  too  likely,  notwith<^ 
standing  a  few  expressions  of  gentler  import  here  and 
there,  to  use  other  weapons,  if  he  had  the  command 
of  them.  Yet  I  do  not  suspect  him  of  '^  hoping  to 
shoot"  episcopalians  ^*  as  freely  as  pigeons ;"  though 
he  saith  it  is  credibly  reported,  that  '^  some  of  the 
warm  episcopalians  hope  for  the  time  when  they 
may"  treat  "dissenters"  so*.  Mr.  Beache  on  the 
other  hand,  had  actually  "  heard  some  of  the  Pres- 
byterians say,  that  it  was  pity  that  all  those,  who 
first  set  up  the  worship  of  God  according  to  the 
church  of  England  in  that  country,  had  not  been 
hanged,  as  the  Quakers  were  formerly  at  Boston  f." 
Such  hot-headed  creatures,  I  am  persuadod^  say  much 
more  than  they  deliberately  think ;  and  are  too  few, 
on  either  side,  to  deserve  the  notice  of  the  other. 
The  New  England  episcopalians  in  general,  so  far  as 
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I  dtn  learn,  sincerely  desire  to  live  amicably  witb 
their  neighbours.  And  amongst  the  English^  with 
whom  my  acquaintance  hath  been  pretty  extensive, 
and  without  whom  the  others  cannot  be  formidably 
I  know  not  a  man  of  the  clergy  or  laity,  and  do  not 
believe  there  is  one  in  a  hundred,  perhaps  I  miglit 
say  a  thousand,  who  wishes  to  overturn  the  present 
toleration  of  the  dissenters.  I  should  be  glad  of  an 
assurance,  that  they  wish  no  worse  to  the  chnid 
establishment  The  Doctor  saith,  '^  they  do  not  in 
all  respects  find  the  kindest  usage  frcmi''  us,  '^  being 
subject  to  divers  temporal  inconveniences  *."  I  sup- 
pose he  hath  principally  in  view  the  test  act  Now 
without  digressing  to  inquire  whether  tins  be  justifi- 
able or  not,  they  who  approve  of  restraining  them  so 
far,  may  heartily  disapprove  any  further  restraints ; 
nay,  many  of  them  have  given  the  strongest  evidence 
ihat  they  do.  And  perhaps  as  many  episcopalians 
in  New  England  are  excluded  from  ofiBces  without 
law,  as  dissenters  here  by  law,  on  account  of  their 
religion.    But  enough  of  this. 

The  Doctor  argues  moreover,  that  even  supposing 
the  missionaries  in  New  England  to  have  done  good 
there,  '^  though  it  may  be  some  apology,  it  will  not 
justify  the  Society,  if  it  hath  occasioned  the  neglect 
of  a  much  greater  good  to  the  heathens,"  or  unpro- 
vided *'  colonies  t>  who  had  an  exclusive  right  to 
the  money  which  hath  been  sunk  in  the  episcopal 
gulph|."  But  the  exclusive  right  hath  been  dis- 
proved, and  there  hath  been  no  designed  n^lect 
The  heathens  meant  must  be  either  the  Indians  or 
the  Negroes.  Now  the  Doctor  owns,  that  *'as  to 
the  Indians,  there  have  been,  and  still  are,  some  great 
discouragements  in  attempting  to  christianize  them. 
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But*'  he  saith  that  '^  according  to  divers  appearances^ 
the  Society  have  had  this  work  less  at  heart  than  that 
of  propagating  episcopacy  in  New  England*."  I 
bope  he  would  not  have  the  complaint  made  by  th^ 
Indian  sachem  in  June  1700  f,  reckoned  amongst 
these  appearances^  for  the  Society  was  not  incorpo- 
rated till  a  year  after.  But  he  saith^  that ''  the  accu- 
sation of  neglecting  the  natives  in  America,  hath 
been  in  some  sort  allowed  to  be  just  by"  the  Society 
'^  themselves ;"  and  brings  for  proof  of  it.  Bishop 
Williams's  sermon  before  them  in  1705 ;{;,  Now,  un- 
happily for  the  Doctor,  Bishop  Williams  doth  not 
speak  of  the  Society^  in  the  words  which  he  quotes, 
but  of  the  English  nation.  Nor  could  he  speak  of 
the  Society,  as  neglecting  the  Indians,  and  yet  less 
as  neglecting  them  to  propagate  episcopacy  in  New 
England ;  for  the  Society  had  not  subsisted  five  years, 
and  had  but  one^  if  any,  missionary  in  that  whole 
province.  But  the  bishop's  words  sounded  so  plausi- 
bly for  a  charge  upon  the  episcopalians,  that  he  could 
not  forbear  misapplying  them.  He  affirms,  that  ''  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  justify  this  complaint  by  an 
appeal  to  any  of  the  later  sermons  before  the  So- 
ciety." I  conceive  it  would,  and  he  hath  not  bX- 
tempted  it.  In  one  place  he  expresses  a  doubt, 
whether  the  Society  have  so  much  as  '^  begun  to  use 
methods  of  converting  either  the  Negroes  or  the  In- 
dians." But  in  another  he  owns,  that  *'  they  have 
made  some  essays  from  time  to  time  towards  the  con- 
version of  the  savages ;  but  very  feeble  and  sparing" 
ones ;  ^*  compared  with  the  zeal  of  the  French  to 
popize  the  Indians,  or  with  their  own  zeal  to  episco- 
pize  New  England  §."  Now  indeed  they  have  shewn 
no  zeal  to  episcopize  New  England ;  and  it  is  much 
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easier  (I  go  on  with  the  Doctor's  language)  to  popise 
than  to  christianize  the  Indians.  Teaching  them  a 
few  words  and  ceremonies,  of  which  they  know  not 
the  meaning ;  giving  them  a  few  trinkets,  and  in- 
spiring them  with  a  mortal  hatred  against  the  English, 
makes  them  good  Christians  enough  to  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  the  French :  and  no  wonder  that  such  con  ver- 
sions are  effected  with  ease.  Our  Society  cannot  uur 
dertake  to  make  proselytes  in  this  manner.  Besides, 
it  hath  not  such  numbers  to  employ,  such  funds  to 
maintain  them,  nor  such  authority  to  require  their 
perseverance  in  the  work.  Many  of  their  missionaries 
are  under  vows  of  absolute  obedience,  nmie  of  ours 
are ;  and  therefore  they  will  engage  to  go  only  where 
they  chuse,  and  will  stay  no  longer  than  they  chuse. 
Reasonable  persons  will  be  moderate  in  blaming 
them,  if  they  consider  the  manifold  disagreeableness 
and  danger  of  such  an  employment ;  but  at  least  they 
will  be  far  from  blaming  the  Society  for  not  sending 
missionaries,  when  they  cannot  procure  them.  And 
that  they  have  failed  to  use  their  best  endeavours  for 
procuring  them,  the  Doctor  doth  not  assert. 

Instead  of  this,  he  first  insinuates  without  proof, 
what  would  be  nothing  to  his  purpose  if  true,  that 
*'  the  missionaries  have  frequently  given  the  world** 
too  **  pompous  accounts  of  their  efforts,  and  spoken 
hyperbolically  of  their  difficulties,  and  been"  too 
''  soon  discouraged  * ;"  then  goes  on  to  make  remarks 
on  Mr.  now  Dr.  Barclay's  mission  about  twenty-five 
years  ago,  as  if  nothing  worth  notice  had  been  at- 
tempted before.  He  is  careful  indeed  to  tell  us,  that 
an  order  of  council  was  made  very  early  \jn  1702] 
for  sending  two  protestant  ministers  to  the  Indians  of 
the  Five  Nations ;  that  this  order  was  communicated 
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to  the  Society,  and  referred  to  a  committee  *.  Blit 
that  any  thing  was  done,  or  tried  upon  it,  or  about 
the  same  time  with  it,  he  hath  not  given  the  least 
hint-  Yet  he  might  have  known,  and  probably  did 
know,  from  Dr.  Humphreys,  to  whom  Mr.  Apthorp 
refers  his  readers,  not  only  that  the  Society  sent  a 
missionary  that  very  year,  the  first  after  it  was  formed, 
to  endeavour  the  conversion  of  the  Indians  bordering 
on  South  Carolina,  and  that  'Hhe  governor  and  other 
gentlemen  there,  thinking  it  not  to  be  a  proper  sea- 
son,'' disposed  of  him  another  way  f  :  but  that  in  pur- 
suance of  the  above  order,  the  Society,  after  inviting 
unsuccessfully  a  Dutch  and  an  English  minister,  who 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those  nations,  to  un- 
dertake their  conversion,  prevailed  on  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Thoroughgood  Moor  to  go  upon  this  design  in  1704, 
who  applied  to  the  Mohocks,  and  acquainted  them, 
''  that  another  minister  was  daily  expected  for  the 
Oneydes,  and  one  for  every  other  nation,  as  soon  as 
proper  and  willing  persons  could  be  found ;''  that  they 
seemed  at  first  highly  pleased  with  the  care  thus 
taken  of  them :  but  would  give  no  determinate  an- 
swer to  his  offers  of  instructing  them,  nor  at  last  any 
answers  at  all, ''  though  he  used  all  the  means  he  could 
think  of  to  get  their  good  will :"  so  after  near  a 
twelvemonth's  trial  he  left  them,  and  was  soon  after 
lost  at  sea  X'  The  Doctor  might  also  have  known,  if 
he  did  not,  that  Mr.  Barclay,  a  different  person  from 
the '  above-mentioned,  being  sent  missionary  to  the 
same  Indians  in  or  before  1709,  'Hried  all  the  methods 
he  could  to  engage  them  to  be  instructed  in  our 
language  and  religion,  but  with  very  small  success  f . 
that ''  several  indeed  would  seem  for  a  time  to  be  con^ 
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verted,  but  soon  after  they  would  retom  agam  to 
their  first  savage  life  *." 

His  passing  over  in  silence  the  following  account 
is  yet  more  observable.  In  1710,  the  request  of  the 
four  sachems,  who  came  over  to  England  that  their 
subjects  might  be  instructed  in  Christianity  by  resi- 
dent ministers,  being  thought  to  favour  a  new  at- 
tempt, ''  the  Society  agreed  to  send  two  missionaries 
to  the  Mohock  and  Oneyde  Indians,  with  a  salary  of 
150/.  sterling  each,  together  with  an  interpreter  and 
schoolmaster  to  teach  the  young  Indians."'  Accor- 
dingly Mr.  Andrews  was  sent  as  missionary,  and  an 
interpreter  and  schoolmaster  were  assigned  him.  He 
was  presented  to  the  Indians  with  great  solemnity, 
and  received  by  them  with  great  marks  of  joy ;  but 
the  pwents  obstinately  refused  to  let  their  children 
learn  English.  Therefore  both  parents  and  children 
were  instructed  in  the  Indian  tongue,  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  it  would  permit.  But  in  a  short  time  they 
grew  weary  of  being  taught.  Their  fathers  would 
not  suffer  their  boys  to  be  corrected  or  displeased,  in 
order  to  their  learning  any  thing.  As  they  grew  up, 
they  took  them  along  with  them,  when  they  went  out 
in  bodies  to  hunt,  for  several  months  together,  and 
they  could  not  be  brought  to  a  settled  life.  They 
took  and  dismissed  wives  at  their  pleasure ;  were 
continually  making  expeditions,  and  practising  cruel- 
ties one  upon  another ;  left  their  aged  men  and 
women  to  perish ;  got  drunk  whenever  they  could, 
and  in  their  drunkenness  were  mad  and  mischievous 
to  the  highest  degree.  They  who  had  learnt  some- 
thing, shewed  in  their  lives  no  regard  to  it :  and  even 
the  four  sachems  became  savages  again.     French 
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Jesuits  from  Canada  instiUed  into  them  jealousies  by 
false  assertions,  which  popish  missionaries  never  scru^ 
pie ;  and  some  of  the  Juscararo  Indians,  driven  from 
North  Carolina,  which  they  had  perfidiously  attacked, 
filled  them  with  such  groundless  resentments  by  un- 
just representations  of  what  had  passed  there,  that 
they  forbad  Mr«  Andrews  to  visit  them  at  their  habi- 
tations, would  no  longer  come  to  the  chapel  or  the 
school,  nor  suffer  him  to  speak  of  religion  to  them 
when  he  met  them  occasionally ;  but  insulted  and 
threatened  him  and  his  companions,  who  were  in 
danger  of  their  lives  whenever  they  ventured  out  of 
the  fort,  where  they  dwelt.  At  length  therefore  he 
represented  to  the  Society,  that  he  despaired  of  any 
further  success.  Yet  they  would  not  hearken  to  his 
single  narration  and  opinion,  but  requested  Mr.  Hun- 
ter, governor  of  New  York,  to  make  enquiry,  whether 
continuing  his  mission  was  likely  to  be  of  use.  And 
on  the  governor's  confirming  the  accounts  which 
Mr.  Andrews  had  given,  they  recalled  him,  after  a 
trial  of  six  years  *. 

I  beg  the  reader  to  compare  these  relations,  taken 
from  authentic  papers,  with  the  Doctor's  unauthorized 
suggestions,  that  the  missionaries  told  what  stories 
they  would,  and  the  Society  believed  them  without 
examination,  or  wilfully  neglected  this  part  of  their 
business.  Without  entering  into  the  subsequent  p  ar 
ticuhtrs  of  this  Indian  undertaking,  I  shall  only  say, 
in  general,  that  other  missionaries  were  sent  after- 
wards, and  with  some  effect,  down  to  the  year  1735, 
when  the  first*mentioned  Mr.  Barclay  went,  of  whose 
mission  alone  the  Doctor  is  pleased  to  take  notice, 
because  he  thinks  it  will  afford  matter  of  objection* 

Accordingly  he  alleges,  that  Mr.  Barclay  had  not 
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''half  a  proper  support,*^  but  ''the  mission  ^was 
stanred."  For  Mr.  Sergeant,  a  missionary  &om  the 
Society  incorporated  in  1661,  reports  from  a  letter  of 
Mr.  Barclay,  that  "  he  had  but  a  scanty  allowance/ 
(i,  e.  from  the  Society)  "  and  could  obtain  no  salary 
for  an  interpreter  or  schoolmaster  *."*  And  Mr.  Bardaj 
himself  saith  in  a  letter,  June  11, 1736,  that ''  he  la- 
boured under  great  disadvantage  for  want  of  an  inter- 
preter, which  could  he  but  enjoy  for  two  or  three 
years,  he  should  be  master  of  the  Indian  language  f.** 
Now  when  Mr.'Barclay  wrote  these  letters,  of  whidi 
I  know  nothing  but  from  the  Doctor,  he  was  not  a 
missionary  but  a  caiechist  only.  And  though  he 
had,  as  he  saith,  but  a  scanty  allowance,  i.  e.  302.  a 
year  from  the  Society,  yet  he  expected  "  further  en- 
couragement" from  them ;  and  the  assembly  of  New 
York  had  also  voted  him  302.  a  year,  which  may  ac- 
count for  the  smallness  of  the  Society's  allowance 
Only  he  had  not  received  either  of  the  salaries ;{;.  But 
before  the  end  of  the  same  year,  he  wrote  to  the  So- 
ciety, that  he  had  made  himself  master  of  the  Mohock 
language,  which  probably  induced  them  to  think  an 
interpreter  unnecessary.  The  next  year  they  raised 
his  salary  to  50/.  Why  he  desired  in  1740  an  inter- 
preter, as  well  as  a  schoolmaster,  appears  not,  but  in 
the  same  year  a  schoolmaster  was  allowed  him.  That 
the  Society  should  be  cautious  and  frugal  in  the  first 
trial  of  a  young  man,  after  so  many  disappointments, 
is  far  from  being  strange.  And  the  expence  of  an  in- 
terpreter for  two  or  three  years,  which  is  all  that 
Mr.  Barclay  wished,  could  not  possibly  be  grudged, 
in  order  to  save  so  trifling  a  sum  towards  a  more 
favourite  purpose,  as  the  Doctor  would  have  it  be- 
lieved.   Nor  did  the  mission  miscarry  for  want,  of 
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due  support^  as  he  leads  his  readers  to  imagine  it 
did.  What  he  quotes  from  Mr.  Apthorp^  that  '^  from 
the  latest  accounts  we  find  this  mission  much  dwinr 
died/ or  greatly  interrupted/'  relates  to  the  state  of 
things  brought  on  eighteen  years  afterwards  by  the 
late  war.  Mr.  Barclay's  mission  was  carried  on  with 
seeming  success  till  about  the  year  1745,  by  which 
time  the  French  had  infused  such  dreadful  imagina- 
tions into  our  Indians,  and  incited  their  own  to  such 
violences,  that  it  was  no  longer  safe  for  Mr.  Barclay 
to  stay  amongst  them.  There  is  therefore  not  the 
least  ground  for  the  Doctor's  pretence,  that  the  In- 
dians did  not  think  the  English  in  earnest,  or  that 
the  French  made  their  advantage  of  any  negligence 
of  the  Society.  Instead  of  despising  what  the  Society 
was  doing,  they  were  alarmed  at  it,  and  employed 
both  all  their  usual  arts  and  open  force  to  defeat 
it.  However,  Mr.  Oel,  a  German  clergyman  ap- 
pointed by  the  Society,  staid  with  the  Indians  during 
the  war,  in  which  they  were  faithful  to  this  country. 
And  he,  and  Paulus,  a  Mohock,  whom  the  Society 
made  schoolmaster,  were  still  doing  the  best  they 
could  there  when  the  last  accounts  came.  Mr.  Bar- 
clay being  settled  at  New  York  in  1746,  Mr.  Ogilvie 
was  sent  in  his  stead  to  the  Indians  in  1748,  who 
found  that  many  of  them  were  removed,  into  the 
French  territory,  and  the  rest  so  much  addicted  to 
drunkenness,  which  hath  since  destroyed  a  great  part 
of  them,  that  he  had  little  hopes,  excepting  from  the 
childrisn,  and  not  much  from  them,  unless  they  wer6: 
maintained  in  houses  appropriated  to  their  instruction. 
Now  this  undertaking  would  not  only  be  excessively 
expensive,  particularly  because  the  parents  must  be 
well  entertained  as  often  as  they  pleased  to  visit  their 
children,  but  in  all  likelihood  fruitless,  considering 
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their  dispositions  with  respect  to  their  children  al- 
ready mentioned.  Mr.  Ogilvie  took  one  hy  way  of 
trials  clothed^  maintained,  and  instmcted  hhn*  But 
his  friends  fetched  him  away,  lest  he  should  learn  to 
despise  his  own  nation.  Notwithstanding  all  Has, 
Mr.  Ogilvie  continued  his  endeavours  there,  tiD  he 
was  carried  off  in  1758,  for  his  majestjr's  service,  by 
the  commander  in  chief  of  his  forces  in  those  parts. 
There  are  still,  or  lately  were,  hopes  of  his  return ; 
in  the  mean  time,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brown  supplies  his 
place. 

Besides  these  attempts,  and  several  other  occasional 
ones  by  several  missionaries,  one  of  which,  by  Mr. 
Beachie,  he  saith,  was  frustrated  by  the  dissenteis 
prejudicing  the  Indiaiis  against  him  * :  there  was  ^a 
resolution  taken  by  the  Society  in  1743,  to  essay  the 
convendbn  of  the  Moskito  Indians,  which  Mr.  Ho- 
hart  hath  misrepresented.  He  saith,  ^'  the  Society 
spent  so  much  time  in  endeavouring  to  persuade 
either  the  Indians  themselves,  or  the  government  of 
Jamaica,  to  support  the  missionary,  that  though  the 
letter  from  the  Indians  requesting  assistance,  beans 
date  May  19,  1739,  yet  Mr.  Prince,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  July  25, 1748,  had  not  reached  the  place  of 
his  mission  t-''  Any  reader  would  conclude  from 
hence,  that  the  letter  from  the  Indians  was  either 
written  to  the  Society,  or  instantly  communicated  to 
them,  and  that  the  delay  arose  wholly  from  their  un- 
willingness to  part  with  their  money  on  the  occasion. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  the  Indians  applied  in  1739  to 
Mr.  Trelawney,  governor  of  Jamaica,  without  naming 
the  Society,  whose  first  knowledge  of  their  appli- 
cation was  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1742 :  that 
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on  this  they  wrote  immediately  to  the  governor,  not 
to  persuade  any  persons  to  contribute,  but  solely 
to  inquire  whether  the  Indians  were  able,  or  the 
Jamaicans  willing,  which  was  surely  a  justifiable 
piece  of  prudence :  that  as  soon  as  they  had  his  an- 
swer, giving  no  ground  to  hope  for  pecuniary  assist- 
ance, which  was  in  a  few  months,  they  agreed  to  send 
a  missionary  and  schoolmaster ;  that  Mr.  Prince,  then 
in  America,  being  recommended  to  them  for  this 
work  shortly  after,  they  agreed  without  delay  to 
accept  him,  if  he  brought  proper  testimonials ;  but 
that  objections  were  made  to  him  from  thence,  which 
could  not  be  fully  discussed  under  a  considerable 
time:  that  when  his  character  was  cleared,  he  was 
directed  to  come  over,  and  ordained :  that  he  returned 
as  soon  as  he  could,  but  died  on  his  way  from  Jamaica 
to  the  place  of  his  destination :  that  on  hearing  this» 
the  Society  ordered  another  missionary  to  be  pro- 
vided, but  no  one  could  be  got.  Evidently  there 
was  no  backwardness  in  this  case;  but  assistance 
was  most  readily  sent  to  Indians  not  comprehended 
within  the  letter  of  the  charter,  not  being  in  any  of 
his  majesty's  colonies ;  on  which  account  the  trea- 
sury refused  Mr.  Prince  the  usual  bounty  granted 
to  missionaries,  and  it  was  made  up  to  him  by  the 
Society,  who  might  easily  and  plausibly  have  ex- 
cused themselves  from  engaging  in  this  matter,  if 
they  had  not  really  had  it  at  heart. 

From  these  various  attempts  it  appears,  that  the 
Society  have  always  been  desirous,  always  endea- 
vouring, to  make  impressions  on  the  Indians.  And 
frt>m  their  bad  success  with  those  on  whom  they 
bestowed  the  most  pains,  it  appears,  that  notwith- 
standing their  seeming  good  inclinations  towards 
Christianity,  and  their  petitions  to  be  instructed  in 
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it,  on  which  the  Doctor  lays  so  much  weight*,  they 
were  either  insincere,  or  quickly  changed  their  minds 
and  grew  intractable ;  so  that  appointing  more  mis- 
sionaries, if  the  Society  could  have  found  them, 
would  probably  have  been  little  else  than  ^'  sinking^ 
more  ^*  money/^  if  I  may  presume  to  imitate  his  style, 
^  in  the"  Indian  '^  gulphf"  instead  of  making  ''those 
tribes  in  general  professed  Christians,''  which  he 
desires  to  have  it  thought  would  have  been  the  conse* 
quence.  His  presbyterian  and  congregational  friends 
have  had  a  much  longer  space  of  time  for  this  woik 
than  the  Society ;  they  have  also  lived  in  great  num- 
bers amongst  the  Indians,  which  is  another  advantage. 
Yet  I  fear  the  fact  is  rather,  that  few  Indians  arie  left 
in  New  England,  than  that  many  are  Christians. 
And  though  the  Doctor  tells  us,  that  two  mission- 
aries, lately  sent  from  Boston  to  the  Five,  otherwise 
Six  Nations,  give  ''  very  encouraging  accounts  of 
their  disposition  X^  one  cannot  help  doubting,  whe- 
ther these  accounts  will  end  in  any  thing  better,  than 
the  above-mentioned  like  accounts  given  to  the  So- 
ciety. I  heartily  wish  they  may-  But  surely  as  yet, 
it  is  too  early  to  insult  us  with  the  superiority  of 
their  success  to  ours. 

The  Doctor  saith,  Mr.  Barclay^s  ''  mission  was 
starved  §:"  I  hope  the  contrary  hath  appeared. 
Much  less  was  it  starved  to  propagate  episcopacy  in 
New  England,  for  at  that  time  the  Society  had  scarce 
any  missionaries  there;  yet  in  a  great  measure  it 
failed  like  the  rest.  And  therefore  it  is  very  unjust 
to  impute  the  failure  of  any  to  that  cause,  when  it 
may  be  so  naturally  imputed  to  those  which  produced 
the  same  effect  before ;  and  are  likely,  though  not  so 
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likely,  to  do  it  again.  However,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1756,  the  Society  consulted  some  of  their 
American  friends,  whether  a  few  Indian  boys  might 
not  be  procured,  and  taught  in  the  colleges  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  and  sent  from  thence  to  in-* 
struct  their  countrymen.  The  answers  to  them  reprC"* 
sented  great  difficulties  of  obtaining  children,  greater 
still  of  keeping  them  long  enough ;  and  no  small  dan- 
ger of  national  resentment,  if  any  accident  should 
happen  to  any  of  them.  The  Society  notwithstand* 
ing,  the  college  of  New  York  being  not  as  yet  in  a 
condition  to  receive  any  such  children,  resolved  to 
give  one  hundred  pounds  a  year  towards  educating 
some  in  that  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  they  had  hope 
also  of  further  assistance.  But  a  fresh  war  soon  broke 
out.  Now  in  a  time  of  war,  and  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  there  have  been  very  frequent  ones  since 
the  incorporation  of  the  Society,  some  taking  their 
rise  in  Europe,  some  only  in  America,  little  or  no- 
thing can  be  done,  even  with  the  friendly  Indians,  in 
favour  of  religion.  On  the  late  peace  Mrith  France, 
another  Indian  war  hath  unexpectedly  followed* 
When  God  in  his  mercy  shall  permit  those  regions  to 
enjoy  tranquillity  again,  it  will  be  a  proper  season  to 
resume  this  project.  In  the  mean  while,  our  Society 
hath  agreed  with  that  of  1661,  to  send  jointly  a  lay 
instructor  to  the  Six  Nations,  as  soon  as  it  is  safe^ 
and  to  bear  much  the  greatest  part  of  the  expence» 
The  Doctor,  it  is  hoped^  will,  on  considering  these 
things,  retract  his  assertion,  that  '^  little  more  can  be 
said,  than  that  the  Indians  have  not  been  whoUy  ne- 
glected by  the  Society  *."  At  least,  as  it  hath  never 
been  charged  with  remissness  in  this  article,  either 
by  the  government  at  home,  or  by  any  of  the  succes- 
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sive  governors  abroad,  this  may  surely  be  accounted 
as  considerable  a  presumption  in  its  behalf,  as  his 
opinion  is  against  it.  And  I  dare  say  the  promises, 
which  it  voluntarily  and  freely  made  to  the  king  on 
his  accession,  will  be  faithfully  kept,  as  far  as  the 
means  of  fulfilling  them  can  be  found. 

With  respect  to  the  negroes,  the  Doctor  is  not  par- 
ticular in  his  accusation  of  the  Society,  and  therefore 
a  general  answer  will  suffice.  He  observes  justly, 
that  ''  our  West  India  islands  abound  with  them  V' 
and  so  do  some  of  our  plantations  on  the  Continent. 
But  in  both  they  live  under  the  absolute  government, 
chiefly  of  hard  masters ;  too  many  of  whom  forbid 
them  to  be  instructed  in  religion,  and  others  deprive 
them  of  time  for  it,  by  making  it  necessary  that  on 
Sundays  they  should  work  for  themselves.  Where 
they  are  allowed  to  attend  the  minister  of  the  parish, 
they  are  properly  under  his  care ;  and  where  negroes 
abound  most,  the  parishes  are  in  general  so  well  en- 
dowed, that  the  Society  have  not,  and  need  not  have 
missionaries  in  them;  but  provision,  even  for  the 
lowest  of  the  people,  may  be  easily  made  without 
them.  Where  they  have  missionaries,  the  negroes 
are  understood  to  be  part  of  their  flock,  whom  they 
have  been  strictly  charged  not  to  neglect.  In  those 
places  where  there  are  no  ministers,  it  is  impossible 
to  appoint  a  separate  missionary  or  catechist  for  the 
negroes  of  each  family,  and  almost  impossible  to  as- 
semble those  of  distant  families  together.  The  pro- 
prietors of  large  numbers  of  them  are  usually  well 
able  to  get  them  instructed  by  some  of  their  upper 
servants,  or  a  neighbouring  schoolmaster;  and  if 
they  are  unwilling,  would  be  very  apt  to  defeat  the 
endeavours  of  persons  appointed  by  the  Society.    If 
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such  in  any  place^  as  are  well  disposed^  will  fonn  any 
reasonable  plan  for  the  instruction  of  the  negroes  be- 
longing to  them,  or  near  them,  which  they  may  con- 
trive much  better  on  the  spot  than  the  Society  can  at 
a  distance,  they  will  be  sure  to  receive  as  much  help 
from  it,  as  they  can  expect    The  Society  hath  for 
many  years  maintained  catechists  for  the  negroes  in 
the  two  great  cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia^ 
with  very  good  effect.    And  of  late  they  have  been 
blamed  for  it,  as  overdoing,  because  the  inhabitants 
may  well  bear  that  burthen  themselves.    However 
this  may  be,  they  can  truly  answer  to  the  Doctor^s 
charge,  that  they  have  refused  no  assistance  towards 
the  conversion  of  the  negroes,  which  they  have  been 
asked,  or  saw  how  to  give;  and  particularly,  that 
they  have  withdrawn  none  since  the  increase  of  their 
missions  in  New  England.    On  the  contrary,  they 
have  extended  their  care  far  beyond  the  literal  bounds 
of  their  charter,  and  in  1751  appointed  a  very  wor* 
thy  missionary,  with  a  salary  of  seventy  pounds  a 
year,  to  instruct  the  negroes  in  Africa :  where  he 
continued  five  years,  and  then  returned  to  England 
on  account  of  his  health  :  having  first  sent  over  to  the 
Society  three  boys  of  good  families,  to  be  educated 
here  under  their  direction.  One  of  these  is  dead ;  the 
other  two  have  been  maintained,  though  as  frugally 
as  was  proper,  yet  at  no  small  expence,  and  taught 
whatever  would  fit  them  to  propagate  Christianity  in 
their  native  country,  to  which  they  are  now  on  the 
point  of  going  back.     The  greatest  part  of  this  the 
Doctor  must  have  known  from  the  Abstracts,  but 
hath  mentioned  nothing  of  it.     For  it  would  have 
been  hard  to  reconcile  with  his  accusation  of  the 
Society,  that  they  have  disregarded  every  thing  else, 
to  propagate  episcopacy. 

Hh  2 
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The  last  head  of  his  charge  of  neglect  relates  to 
the  colonies^  unprovided  of  a  competent  number  of 
ministers.  Here  he  saith^  that  '^  though  he  will  not 
affirm  it  for  truths  yet  he  hath  been  very  credibly  in- 
formed, that  the  people  in  some  of  the  southern  co- 
loniesp  and  particularly  in  those  parts  of  North 
Carolina,  which  were  iritirely  destitute  of  ministensi, 
had  made  earnest  and  repeated  applications  to  the 
Society  for  missionaries,  sometimes  without  any  an- 
swer for  years  together,  and  at  last  without  success  :** 
and  that  ''  some  sensible  and  serious  persons  from 
tjbat  country,  several  years  ago,  he  thinks,  gave  him 
l^e  same  account ;  but  that  whether  they  did  or  not, 
they  made  such  a  representation  of  their  sad  state  for 
want  of  ntinisters,  that  at  the  moment  of  his  wri- 
ting; **  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  refrain  from  tears 
iii  reflecting  on  it.'"  And  then  he  makes  his  usual 
charitable  addition,  that  "  perhaps  the  Society  had 
it  not  in  their  power  to  comply  with  these  solicita- 
tions, by  reason  of  their  large  expence  in  the  noble 
design  of  supporting  and  increasing  little  episcopal 
parties,  or  factions,  in  New  England  *.**  So  the  Doc- 
tor's credible  information  of  what  he  will  not  affirm 
for  truth,  and  his  thinking  he  remembers  what  he  is 
not  sure  he  ever  heard,  is  produced  against  the  So- 
ciety, to  justify  a  conjecture  about  their  motive  for 
acting  as  they  never  did  act  Indeed,  that^the  poor 
people,  over  whose  case  he  hath  wept  so  long  after, 
would  have  accepted  ministers  from  the  Society,  is 
far  from  certain ;  nor  is  it  likely  from  several  parts  of 
his  book,  that  he  would  have  reckoned  the  want  of 
episcopal  ministers  any  great  calamity.  At  least,  I 
cannot  learn  from  the  books  of  the  Society,  which 
have  been  consulted  on  this  occasion,  that  any  appli- 
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jcalions,  made  to  them  from  North  Carolina,  have 
been  rejected  or  postponed.  But  it  appears,  that 
they  sent  a  missionary  thither  in  1703,  who  was  dis- 
couraged] by  the  inconveniences  of  the  climate  and 
country,  by  the  intestine  feuds  of  the  people,  by  the 
profaneness  of  many  of  them,  and  the  indifference  of 
others  to  all  religion ;  that  on  his  return  they  sent 
two  more  in  1707,  who  after  a  few  years  were  also 
wearied  out ;  and  again  two  in  1711,  who  used  thdv 
best  endeavours  for  several  years,  but  succeeded  no 
better,  and  at  last  quitted  the  undertaking.  Yet  ajl 
of  them  were  men  of  very  good  characters,  as  the 
inhabitants  acknowledged.  On  a  iresh  application, 
a  sixth  missionary  was  appointed  in  1722,  who  died 
the  next  year,  and  a  seventh  in  1725,  who  seems  to 
have  despaired  like  his  predecessors  *•  Then  the  in- 
habitants, I  believe,  were  for  a  time  left  to  them- 
selves, and  very  insensible  of  the  unhappiness  of  their 
condition.  But  gradually  the  Society  supplied  them 
anew ;  and  for  some  years  past  they  have  had  more 
clergymen  amongst  them,  though  at  most  perhaps 
but  seven  at  once,  than  ever  they  had  before ;  and 
therefore  they  have  not  been  neglected  for  the  sake 
of  episcopizing  New  England,  as  the  Doctor  sug* 
^ests.  The  Society  hath  acquainted  them  long  ago, 
that  if  they  were  willing  to  do  what  they  were  well 
able  towards  maintaining  more  missionaries,  it  would 
be  glad  to  assist  them.  But  instead  of  this^  they 
have  used  those  ill,  in  many  ways,  whom  they  have 
had  already.  Particularly,  though  they  have  made 
laws,  both  formerly  and  lately,  for  salaries  to  minis- 
ters, they  have  been  temporary,  and  insufficient,  and 
ill  executed.  And  when  the  present  governor  once 
thought  he  had  put  things  on  such  a  footing  that  the 
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people  might  maintain  their  own  mimsten  intirelf , 
the  Society  could  not  find  ministers  to  send  over  to 
him;  which  Dr.  Mayhew  himself  will  allow  they 
would  have  done  readily  in  this  case,  if  they  had 
been  able,  because  it  would  have  cost  them  nothing. 
Indeed  we  have  not  persons  enough  in  orders  to 
serve  the  parishes  of  England  properly,  and  therefore 
it  must  be  difficult  to  engage  a  sufficient  number  for 
the  plantations.  But  the  difficulty  is  much  greater 
to  provide  them  for  the  southern  ones,  than  for  New 
England,  where  many  are  content  to  come  ovw  and 
be  ordained,  provided  they  may  return  to  officiate 
amongst  their  relations  and  friends.  And  this  is  one 
considerable  reason  of  the  larger  proportion  of  mis- 
sions in  that  province,  which  the  Doctor  ascribes  in- 
tirely  to  a  quite  different  cause. 

Rel3ring  on  his  proofe,  that  the  Society  have  mis- 
applied a  part  of  the  money  intrusted  with  them,  he 
endeavours  to  compute  how  much  it  is,  and  shews 
the  same  inclination  to  exaggerate  in  this,  as  in  every 
thing.  Having  confuted  those  proo&>  I  shall  not 
follow  him  through  the  dark  into  the  random  calcu- 
lations built  upon  them.  He  would  have  it  thought, 
that  in  twenty-five  years  the  sum  hath  amounted  to 
thirty-five  thousand  pounds,  "  with  which,"  he  saith, 
'*  forty  or  fifty  missions  might  have  been  comfortably 
maintained  amongst  the  heathens  and  in  heathenish 
places,  every  year,  for  more  than  thirty  years  past  *." 
Now  if  fifty  missionaries  are  to  be  paid  for  thirty-two 
years  out  of  thirty-five  thousand  pounds,  they  will 
not  have  each  twenty-two  pounds  a  year.  And  if 
only  forty  missionaries  were  to  be  paid  out  of  it  for 
only  thirty  years,  they  would  have  but  twenty-nine 
pounds  a  year.     The  Doctor,  I  believe,  would  not 
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undertake  such  a  mission  with  such  a  salary.  He 
saith^  the  thirty  pounds  a  year  given  to  Mr.  Barclay, 
was  ^'  not  half  a  proper  support"  for  him,  though  he 
was  only  a  young  catechist,  and  had  thirty  pounds 
more  from  the  assembly  of  New  York  *•  But  no  mat* 
ter  how  inconsistent  the  reckonings  are,  provided 
each  in  its  turn  will  bear  hard  on  the  Society. 

An  additional  charge,  brought  by  him,  is,  that  the 
Society  hath  obtained  contributions  by  sermons,  re- 
presenting the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged,  to 
be  merely  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  though  a 
considerable  part  of  it  hath  been  the  propagation  of 
the  church  of  England ;  that  in  this  they  have  imi- 
tated the  practice  of  the  Romish  Society  de  propor 
gamda  fide,  though  the  preachers  before  them  have 
condemned  it  as  unfair ;  and  thus  the  dissenters  in 
England  have  been  misled  to  encourage  designs 
against  churches  of  their  own  communion  in  New 
England,  and  ''some  thousands  of  pounds''  have 
been  ''  drawn  from  them,"  which  have  in  part  been 
applied  to  that  purpose  f-  Now  in  truth,  the  Society 
have  made  it  their  business  to  do  just  what  their 
preachers  represent  them  to  have  been  doing,  except- 
ing that  they  have  not  been  able  to  do  so  much 
towards  the  conversion  of  the  Indians  and  Negroes. 
Whilst  there  were  but  few  persons  in  the  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut,  destitute  of  such  modes  of 
public  worship  as  they  could  attend,  few  or  no  mis- 
sionaries were  sent  thither,  and  the  earlier  sermons 
took  no  notice  of  this  case.  When  they  increased, 
provision  was  gradually  made  for  them ;  the  preach- 
ers mentioned  it  in  general  terms ;  the  present  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  mentioned  it  very  explicitly 
above  twenty  years  ago  :  and  at  the  end  of  the.  ser- 
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mons,  both  before  and  since,  lists  of  the  missionaries, 
their  places  of  residence  and  their  salaries,  with  ae- 
coontsof  the  state  of  their  several  congregations,  bare 
been  published  annually.  Surely  this  is  far  remote  from 
fraudulent  dealing.  And  no  one,  that  was  at  all  atten- 
tive to  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  could  be  igno- 
rant of  this  part  of  them;  though  Dr.  Mayhew  thinks 
Bishop  Butler  was,  when  he  preached  before  it,  which 
is  incredible  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  false  in 
fact.  The  Popish  Society  de  propagcmda  never  was 
blamed  in  sermons  before  ours,  for  supplying  those 
of  their  own  conununion  with  the  means  of  their  own 
worship ;  but  for  making  it  their  principal  employ- 
ment to  bring  over  other  Christians  to  that  worship, 
which  ours  hath  not  done.  And  if  the  dissenters 
have  contributed  any  thing  considerable  to  the  sup^ 
port  of  our  missionaries,  they  must  be  presumed  to 
have  done  it  with  their  eyes  open,  and  either  to  have 
chosen  rather  to  assist  episcopalians  in  that  mode  of 
public  worship,  than  let  them  be  without  any ;  or  to 
have  liked  the  general  design  of  the  Society  so  well, 
as  not  to  be  influenced  by  their  dislike  of  its  manage- 
ment in  this  particular.  But  I  believe  the  truth  is, 
that  the  dissenters,  at  least  for  many  years  past,  have 
contributed  little  or  nothing.  I  know  not  that  any 
one  of  them  is,  or  lately  hath  been,  a  member  and 
subscriber,  or  hath  made  any  present,  or  left  any 
legacy  to  the  Society.  Nor  have  they  been  called 
upon,  when  the  crown  hath  appointed  collections 
for  it.  But  some,  if  not  many  of  them,  have  taken 
great  pains  to  dissuade  members  of  the  church  of 
England  from  giving  on  such  occasions.  And  though 
I  should  mistake  in  any  of  these  points,  yet,  on  the 
whole,  the  Society  would  certainly  come  off  very 
well  in  respect  of  the  dissenters,  if  they  would  nei- 
ther do  it  good  nor  haim. 
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But  further,  probably  much  more  money  hath  been 
given  to  the  Society  by  the  members  of  the  church  of 
England,  on  account  of  the  provision  which  it  hath 
made  for  the  episcopalians  in  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  than  they  would  have  given  if  it  had 
made  none.  Many  of  those  amongst  us,  who  are 
zealous  for  the  support  of  Christianity  abroad,  are 
zealous  also,  though  in  a  lower  degree,  for  the  sup- 
port of  our  own  church  there ;  especially  in  places, 
where,  without  their  help,  it  cannot  support  itself. 
And  all  such  will  naturally  b^  more  liberal  to  both 
designs,  when  thus  joined,  if  indeed  they  can  be 
called  two,  than  they  would  to  one  of  them,  if  divided. 
Persons  are  not  obliged  to  confine  the  whole  of  their 
charity  to  that  one  purpose,  which  they  think  the 
best,  but  may  allowably  distribute  it  amongst  all 
which  they  think  are  good.  Nor  is  uniting  these 
two  purposes  what  the  Doctor  would  represent  it*; 
preferring  or  equalling  the  peculiarities  of  the  church 
of  England  to  the  interests  of  the  Gospel,  any  more 
than  the  yearly  contribution  of  the  dissenters  to  the 
keeping  up  of  their  smaller  congregations  here,  is 
preferring  or  equalling  their  peculiarities  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  Gospel.  They  think,  both  may  b^ 
kept  up  by  one  and  the  same  act ;  so  do  we.  They 
contribute  to  maintain  public  worship  amongst  their 
poorer  brethren,  without  designing  to  presbyterianize 
England;  we  contribute  to  maintain  it  amongst 
ours,  without  designing  to  episcopize  New  England, 
It  would  be  absurd  in  us  to  charge  them  with  the 
former ;  it  is  equally  absurd  in  them  to  charge  us  with 
the  latter.  If  indeed  the  case  of  the  episcopalians 
in  the  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  doth  not,  by 
the  charter  of  the  Society,   come  under  its  care, 
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bounties  to  them  are  at  present  conveyed  through 
wrong  hands.    But  I  apprehend  it  doth,  and  think 
that  hath  been  proved.    At  least,  the  givers  in  ge- 
neral have  all  along  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing 
that  part  of  their  gifts  was  applied  to  this  case  by 
the  Society,  yet  they  have  never  signified  their  dis- 
approbation, and  therefore  it  hath  understood  itself 
to  have  been  answering  their  intentions.    Nothing 
hath  been  clandestinely  kept  back,  or  diverted  ano- 
ther way  from  what  was  professed.    In  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  guilt  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  is  very 
unjustly  thrown  out  in  terrorem  by  the  Doctor*, 
according  to  the  old  custom  of  his  party^  which  I 
hoped  had  been  quite  laid  aside,  of  discharging 
misapplied  texts  of  Scripture  in  the  faces  of  such  as 
happened  to  ofiend  them.    But  to  return :  It  is  very 
possible,  that  the  desire  of  supplying  the  New  Eng- 
land episcopalians  with  ministers,  may  have  produced 
donations  of  as  much  money  to  the  Society,  as  it  hath 
expended  on  those  ministers ;  now  if  so,  other  parts 
have  not  sufiered  on  their  account.    And  should 
these  benefactors  be  brought  to  think  the  Society  an 
improper  channel  for  such  their  bounty,  or  should  it 
be  forbidden  to  employ  in  this  manner  any  share  of 
what  it  receives,  the  consequence  might  be,  that 
they  would  withdraw  a  proportion  of  their  present 
liberality,  as  the  Society  hath  signified  in  a  letter 
to  the  New  Hampshire  ministers,  it  hath  good  rea- 
son to  think  they  would  f,  and  establish  a  separate 
fund,  by  which  means  the  condition  of  the  episco- 
palians might  be  little,  if  at  all,  worse  than  before, 
and  the  Doctor  farther  than  ever  from  being  pleased. 
For  the  new  managers  would   certainly  be  more 
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zealoiis  for  promoting  the  interests  of  the  church  of 
England,  than  the  Society  have  been,  even  in  his 
own  imagination. 

The  Doctor  supposes  the  defenders  of  the  Society's 
conduct  to  argue,  that  it  may  allowably  support 
missions  for  converting  the  New  Englanders  to  epis- 
copacy, because  this  is  needful  to  facilitate  the  con- 
version of  the  Indians  to  Christianity  *•    Now  they 
have  said,  and  very  truly,  as  the  charter  of  William 
and  Mary  doth,  that  bringing  our  own  people  to  a 
^^  good  life  and  orderly  conversation,"  is  requisite  to 
win  the  neighbouring  nations  ''  to  the  Christian 
faith/'    They  may  have  said  also,  and  very  truly, 
that  the  great  numbers  and  great  variety  of  wild 
sectaries,  in  our  colonies,  are  a  lamentable  hindrance 
to  the  progress  of  our  religion.    But  I  question, 
whether  they  have  ever  applied  either  of  these  ob- 
servations to  the   New  England  presb3rterians  or 
congregationalists ;  and  yet  more,  whether  any  one 
of  them  hath  so  much  as  hinted,  that  they  must  be 
made  episcopalians,  as  a  step  towards  making  the 
heathens  around  them  Christians.    At  least,   the 
Bishop  of  St.  David*s,  whom  alone  the  Doctor  hath 
quoted,  intimates  no  such  thing.    And  till  he  pro- 
duces some  authority  for  the  assertion,  he  must  be 
understood  to  put  this  plea  into  our  mouths,  only  as 
an  opportunity,  partly  of  introducing  his  wit,  about 
sending  to  convert  the  Scotch,  the  Genevans,  and 
the  man  in  the  moon,  of  which  I  leave  him  without 
envy  in  full  possession;   partly  of  suggesting  in 
Scripture  language,  that  our  missionaries, ''  entering 
into  the"  "  New  England"  sheepfold  *'  under  this" 
indirect  '*  pretence,"  are  "  thieves  and  robbers."  But 
then  he  is  careful  to  subjoin  immediately,  that  **  he 
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doth  not  mean  to  call  them  foy  these  opprolnrioin 
names^  or  to  give  them  any  personal  afl^ntV 
Good  man^  who  can  suspect  him  of  it  ? 

In  all  that  I  have  hitherto  said,  I  am  far  from  in- 
tending to  affirm,  that  the  Society  hath  not  laid  out 
in  the  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  too  large  a 
proportion  of  the  money  put  into  their  hands,  consi*- 
4ering  the  necessities  of  other  provinces.  They  have 
a  discretionary  power  within  the  bounds  of  their 
trust ;  and  whilst  they  confine  themselves  to  these 
bounds,  the  money  which  they  receive  is  altogether 
at  their  free  disposal,  and  so  far  their  own ;  however 
the  Doctor  is  pleased  to  cavil  at  that  expression  f, 
when  used  very  harmlessly  by  Mr.  Apthorp.  But 
still  they  ought  to  use  their  power  ju^ciously,  and 
in  that  they  may  have  failed.  For  what  society  of 
men  hath  not  ?  Even  the  Doctors  two-  blameless  so^ 
cieties;):  might  possibly  exhibit  some  tincture  of  hu- 
man frailty,  if  they  did  not  warily  keep  their  trans- 
actions unpublished,  whilst  those  of  ours  lie  open  to 
all  the  world.  Pressing  solicitors  are  always  likelier 
to  prevail,  especially  if  they  will  contribute  fi-eely 
to  the  undertaking,  for  which  they  are  suiters,  than 
those  who  are  less  earnest  though  better  able.  And 
such  the  New  England  episcopalians  have  been,  com- 
pared with  the  inhabitants  of  other  colonies.  Whea 
the  earlier  applications  were  made  by  them,  it  could 
not  be  foreseen  whether  more  would  foUow.  So  one 
mission  was  settled  after  another,  till  they  became 
insensibly  numerous ;  and  when  many  requests  had 
been  granted,  it  was  the  harder  to  refuse  others,  for 
which  the  same  plea  could  be  made.  Some  members 
of  the  Society  approved  this  increase,  others  thought 
it  was  going  too  far.    And  in  bodies  of  men,  whose 
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opinions  differ^  there  must  be  mutual  condescensions^ 
and  time  allowed  for  one  side  to  come  over  into  the 
sentiments  of  the  other,  else  they  cannot  proceed  to- 
gether. Bnt  in  the  last  five  or  six  years,  I  believe^ 
no  new  mission  hath  been  appointed  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts or  Connecticut,  which  had  not  been  pro- 
mised before,  excepting  that  of  Cambridge.  And^ 
now  for  iSome  time  past,  the  Society  have  excused 
themselves  from  complying  with  any  applications 
from  that  quarter.  Surely  this  alone  is  no  inconsi*. 
derable  argument,  that  proselyting  those  two  districts, 
to  episcopacy  hath  not  been  the  point  in  view. 

/'  What  is  past,"  as  the  Doctor  observes,  *'  cannot 
h6  recalled."  But  if  mistakes  have  happened,  they 
Hiay  be  avoided  for  the  friture,  and  the  Society  **  is 
not  above  altering  its  measures*."  Doubtless  it 
would  have  liked,  and  might  have  expected,  civiler. 
and  fairer  treatment,  than  he  hath  vouchsafed  to 
give  it.  But  however,  Jks  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri.  It 
cannot  desert  and  abandon  the  congregations  whicit 
it  Jiath  taken  under  its  protection,  unless  they  should 
become  either  too  rich  to  need  its  assistance,  or  toa 
inconsiderable  to  deserve  it.  But  more  care  may  be 
used  to  know,  when  either  of  these  things  falls  out. 
All  forwardness  in  missionaries  to  molest  persons  of 
other  persuasions,  and  all  encouragement  of  parties 
and  factions  in  order  to  serve  ecclesiastical  schemes, 
may  be  strictly  prohibited,  and  on  reasonable  comn 
plaint  severely  checked.  The  eyes  of  the  Society 
may  be  turned  more  attentively  to  the  dark  comers 
of  the  colonies,  to  the  methods  which  promise  well 
for  the  more  effectual  instruction  of  the  negroes,  and 
to  the  openings  for  doing  good  amongst  the  Indians, 
which  his  majesty's  new  acquisitions  will  probably 
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disclose.  A  firiendly  correspondence  may  also  be 
carried  on  between  some  of  the  members  of  that 
body,  and  some  of  the  presby  terian  or  congregational 
ministers,  whose  dispositions  are  mild  and  ingenu- 
ous; and  thus  animosities  and  jealousies  may  by 
degrees  be*  extinguished,  of  which,  I  am  persuaded, 
the  Society  is  very  desirous. 

Therefore  I  proceed  now  to  the  last  part  of  what 
I  proposed,  taking  into  consideration  the  scheme  of 
appointing  bishops  to  reside  in  our  American  colo- 
nies. The  church  of  England  is,  in  its  constitution, 
episcopal.  It  is,  in  some  of  the  plantations,  con- 
fessedly the  established  church ;  in  the  rest  are  many 
congregations  adhering  to  it ;  and  througli  the  late 
extension  of  the  British  dominions,  and  the  influence 
of  other  causes,  it  is  likely  that  there  will  be  more. 
All  members  of  every  church  are,  according  to  the 
principles  of  liberty,  intitled  to  every  part  of  what 
they  conceive  to  be  the  benefits  of  it,  intire  and 
complete,  so  far  as  consists  with  the  wel£ure  of  civil 
government;  yet  the  members  of  our  church  in 
America  do  not  thus  enjoy  its  benefits,  having  no 
protestant  bishop  within  three  thousand  miles  of 
them ;  a  case,  which  never  had  its  parallel  before  in 
the  Christian  world.  Therefore  it  is  desired,  that 
two  or  more  bishops  may  be  appointed  for  them,  to 
reside  where  his  majesty  shall  think  most  conve- 
nient ;  that  they  may  have  no  concern  in  the  least 
with  any  persons  who  do  not  profess  themselves  to 
be  of  the  church  of  England,  but  may  ordain  mi- 
nisters for  such  as  do ;  may  confirm  their  children, 
when  brought  to  them  at  a  fit  age  for  that  purpose, 
and  take  such  oversight  of  the  episcopal  ckrgy,  as 
the  bishop  of  London's  commissaries  in  those  parts 
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#ith6ut  offcnciES  But  it  is  not  desired  in  the  least 
that  they  should  hold  courts  to  try  matrimdnial  or 
testamentary  causes^  or  be  vested  with  any  authority, 
now  exercised  either  by  provincial  governors  or  sub- 
ordinate magistrates,  or  infringe  or  diminish  any 
privileges  and  liberties  enjoyed  by  any  of  the  laity, 
even  of  our  own  communion.  This  is  the  real  and 
only  scheme  that  hath  been  planned  for  bishops  in 
America ;  and  whoever  hath  heard  of  any  other,  hath 
been  misinformed  through  mistake  or  design.  The 
American  dissenters  from  our  communion,  would 
think  it  insupportably  grievous  to  have  no  ministers 
but  such  as  received  ordination  in  England  or  Ire- 
land,  or  to  be  withheld  from  the  use  of  any  religious 
rite,  which  they  esteemed  as  highly  as  we  do  con-> 
firmation ;  or  to  have  their  churches  destitute  of  a 
superintendency,  which  they  conceived  to  be  of 
apostolical  institution.  I  should,  in  such  a  case,  be 
a  zealous  advocate  for  them,  as  not  yet  enjoying  the 
full  toleration,  to  which  they  had  a  right  And  surely 
they  ought  to  ask  their  consciences  very  seriously, 
why  they  oppose  our  application  for  such  indulgence 
as  they  would  claim  for  themselves ;  and  whether 
indeed  such  opposition  is  not  downright  persecution, 
and  that  in  a  matter  merely  spiritual,  without  the 
mixture  of  any  temporal  concern. 

The  Doctor  is  a  great  deal  too  vehement  to  pro- 
pose his  objections  distinctly,  therefore  I  will  en- 
deavour to  do  it  for  him.  He  saith,  '*  the  state  of 
religion  is  much  better  amongst  those  of  his  commu- 
nion in  America,  than  it  is  even  in  England,  under 
the  immediate  eye  and  documents  of  the  venerable 
bishops*;"  and  that,  **  should  any  be  sent  thither, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  have  better  success  than 
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the  bishops  have  hitherto  had  here-*/'  Now  cer* 
tainly,  the  state  of  religion  here  is  £Bur  from  being 
what  we  have  cause  to  wish  it  were.  Whether  it 
be  worse  than  in  New  England,  I  am  unable  to  pro* 
nounoe ;  but  supposing  it  to  be  so,  the  Doctor  him* 
self  saith,  that  ''  a  ratUmale  might  be  given  of  the 
fiEM^t,  without  any  reflection  on  our  church  V  And 
the  question,  relative  to  the  present  point,  is  not, 
where  the  state  of  religion  is  best,  but  whether  it 
will  not  be  better  amongst  the  American  episcopa* 
lians,  if  they  have  bishops  to  superintend  their  deigy, 
and  do  the  other  offices  belonging  to  that  function^ 
than  if  they  have  none.  He  calls  church  govenn 
ment  by  bishops^ ''  the  yoke  of  episcopal  bondage  :^.'' 
And  certainly  bondage  is  a  dreadful  evO,  and  religions 
the  worst  of  alL  But  what  yoke  of  bondage  do 
eithet  churchmen  or  dissenters  suffer  in  En^^and, 
where  bishops  have  been  so  long  ?  All  church  autho- 
rity was  formerly  too  heavy ;  but  surely  the  episcopal 
now  is  as  moderate  as  any,  and  it  is  proposed  to  be 
reduced  yet  lower  in  America,  and  dissenters  will  be 
no  way  subject  to  it  He  saith, ''  the  affiedr  of  bishops 
hath  lately  been,  and  probably  now  is,  in  agitation  in 
England ;  and  the  Society  spare  neither  endeavours, 
applications,  nor  expence,  in  order  to  effect  their 
grand  design  of  episcopizing  all  New  England,  as 
well  as  the  other  colonies  §.**  Now  most  of  the  co- 
lonies were  originally  episcopal.  And  I  cannot 
learn,  nor  I  believe  will  the  Doctor  affirm,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  any  of  them,  be  they  of  what  sect 
they  will,  groan  under  that  burthen,  or  have  reason 
to  do  so.  The  imagination  of  a  design  to  episcopize 
the  rest,  I  have  shewn  to  be  altogether  groundless. 
But  further,  they  may  be  episcopized  without  sendii 
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bishops  amongst  them ;  and  bishops  may  be  sent 
amongst  them,  without  any  intention  of  episco- 
pizing  them. 

Dean  Kennett,  confessed  to  be  a  worthy  man  *, 
writing  to  Dr.  Colman  in  1712,  concerning  the 
Society's  ''  desire  to  have  bishops  settled  in  the 
foreign  parts  committed  to  his  care/  saith,  as  Dr. 
Mayhew  himself  quotes  him,  '^  I  hope  your  churches 
would  not  be  jealous  of  it  f."  Certainly  therefore,  he 
did  not  know  any  cause  why  they  should  be  jealous 
of  it.  Archbishop  Tennison,  who,  though  a  very 
good  churchman,  is  allowed  to  have  meant  no.  harm 
to  any  dissenters  any  where,  left  by  his  will  on^ 
thousand  pounds,  to  encourage  the  appointment  of 
two  bishops,  one  in  the  continent,  and  another  in 
the  islands  of  America.  Bishop  Butler,  whom  the 
Doctor  praises  so  highly  and  so  justly,  was  a  hearty 
friend  to  this  scheme,  and  left  five  hundred  pounds 
to  the  Society.  Bishop  Benson,  whose  Christian  and 
catholic  temper  is  well  known  to  almost  as  many 
as  ever  heard  his  name,  bequeathed  to  it  such  a 
legacy  as  he  was  able,  ^'  to  be  added  to  the  fund 
for  settling  bishops  in  our  plantations  in  America, 
hoping**  [[these  are  his  own  words]]  ^'  that  a  design, 
so  necessary  and  unexceptionable,  cannot  but  at  last 
be  put  in  execution." 

The  Doctor  professes  himself  an  enemy  to  it,  be- 
cause **  of  the  narrow,  censorious,  and  bitter  spirit, 
that  prevails  in  too  many  of  the  episcopalians  in 
America :{:."  But  may  not  he  think  too  ill  of  their 
spirit  ?  I  verily  believe  he  doth.  Or  if  he  doth  not, 
is  there  not  an  equal  share  of  the  same  spirit  in  too 
many  of  the  presbyterians  and  congregationalists 
there?    And  are  invectives  and  acts  of  unkindness 
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the  way  io  mend  it  on  either  side  ?:    Or  may  nottiie 
-appointment  of  proper  bishops,  conduce  greatly  to 
mend  it  on  the  side  of  the  episcopalians  ?    But  he 
fears,  that  ''if  this  growing  party  should  get  a  major 
vote  in  the  Houses  of  Assembly,  tests  might  be  «^ 
tained  to  exclude  all  but  conformists  from  posts  of 
honour  and  emolument,  and  all  men  be  taxed  for  the 
support  of  bishops  and  their  underlings ;  and  there- 
fore he  cannot  think  of  the  church  of  England's  gain- 
ing ground  there  to  any  great  degree,  and  especially 
of  seeing  bishops  fixed  upon  them,  without  great  re- 
luctance *."    Now  this  very  passage  implies  it  not 
to  have  gained  ground,  as  yet,  to  any  great  degree : 
'in  another,  abready  quoted,  he  scarcely  seems  to  think 
it  grows  at  all ;  and  in  a  third,  though  he  falsely  sup- 
poses the  promotion  of  it  to  be  a ''  favourite  poinf* 
pursued  ^'  at  a  vast  expence,*"  he  still ''  hopes  in  Ged 
•it  will  never  be  carriedf.'*    The  likelihood  therefore 
of  its  obtaining  a  majority,  is  by  no  means  considera- 
ble.    Now  if  it  were,  would  excluding  bishops  be  any 
mighty  guard  against  it  ?    So  that  either  the  admis- 
sion of  them  will  be  very  safe,  or  the  Doctor  must 
think  of  more  vigorous  measures  than  have  hitherto 
.been  used,  to  prevent  the  increase  of  this  midignant 
iaction.     But  supposing  the  episcopalians  were  the 
majority  there,  why  should  a  test  law  follow.  I    is 
•diere  any  such  law  in  the  episcopalian  colonies  t    Or 
^ven  though  there  were,  can  it  be  imagined  that  if  a 
prevailing  party  in  New  England  were  wild  enough 
to  propose,  his  majesty  would  ever  be  advised  to  pans 
one  for  that  country  ?    The  terror  of  being  taxed  for 
bishops  and  theirunderlings,  as  he  civilly  calls  the  body 
of  the  clergy,  is  yet  more  chimerical  than  the  former ; 
as  an  act  for  that  purpose  would  affect  a  much  greater 
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nomber  of  persons,  and  in  a  9tiU  tenderer  point. 
Tithes  are  paid  in  England  to  the  clergy  by  virtue 
of  grants,  which  laid  that  burthen  upon  estates  many 
ages  before  the  present  possessors  enjoyed  them* 
But  could  an  act  of  Parliament  be  obtained  now  to 
impose  a  tax  never  known  before^  of  this  or  the  like 
nature^  on  this  whole  nation,  dissenters  not  excepted, 
for  the  maintenance  of  an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  ? 
Nobody  will  pretend  it  could.  And  with  what  mo- 
desty then  can  the  Doctor  suggest,  that  such  a  thing 
might  be  feared  in  New  England  ?  Besides,  would 
it  have  beep  a  good  reason  at  the  Revolution,  for  de- 
barring the  dissenters  from  the  full  exercise  of  their 
<^hurch  government  and  worship,  that,  if  they  ob- 
tained it,  they  might  perhaps  increase  till  tliey  got  a 
''  major  vote"  in  both  houses,  and  then  might  enact 
no  mortal  knows  what  ? 

But  indeed  the  poor  man's  fears,  if  you  will  believe 
him,  run  to  vastly  further  lengths  yet  He  imagines 
alre4dy  himself  and  his  brethren  driven  to  the  last 
extremities  by  these  savage  episcopalians,  and  vents 
his  lamentations  in  such  moving  strains,  that  I  must 
transcribe  them ;  for  they  are  the  finest  flight  of  ora^ 
tory  in  his  whole  book,  though  it  is  adorned  with 
many*  ''  Will  they  never  let  us  rest  in  peace,  except 
^  where  all  the  weary  are  at  rest  7  Is  it  not  enough 
that  they  persecuted  us  out  of  the  old  world  f  Will 
they  pwsue  us  into  the  new,  to  convert  us  here  ?~ 
What  other  new  world  remains  as  a  sanctuary  for  us 
frcoa  their  oppressions,  in  case  of  need  ?  Where  is 
the  Columbus  to  explwe  one  for^  and  pilot  us  to  it, 
before  we  are  consumed  by  the  flames,  or  deluged 
in  a  flood  of  episcopacy  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  can 
hardly  ev^r  think  of  our  being  pursued  thus  from 
world  to  world,  without  calling   to  mind,  though 
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without  applying  [[to  be  sure]]  that  passaige  in  the 
Revelation  of  St.  John :  '  And  to  the  woman  were 
given  two  wings  of  a  great  eagle,  that  she  migtt 
flee  into  the  wilderness,  into  her  place,  where  she  is 
nourished— from  the  face  of  the  serpent.  And  the 
serpent  cast  out  of  his  mouth  water,  as  a  flood,  after 
the  woman,  that  he  might  cause  her  to  be  carried 
away  of  the  flood*'."  Happily,  soon  after,  the  Doctor 
recovers  from  his  panic  into  some  degree  of  com- 
posedness,  and  saith,  '*  it  is  not  his  design  however  to 
dishonour  the  more  moderate  and  Christian  spirit  of 
the  English  bishops  since  the  Revolution,  and  parti- 
cularly of  this  day,  by  comparing  it  to  the  persecut- 
ing anti  christian  spirit  of  many  prelates,  antecedent 
to  that  glorious  aera  of  British  liberty.'*  But  why 
then  such  dismal  apprehensions  ?  why  such  outcries  ? 
where  are  the  persecutors?  where  is  the  dragon? 
All  the  world  must  see,  the  Doctor  himself  must  see, 
that  his  declamation  is  quite  foreign  from  the  pur- 
pose ;  and  on  his  first  recollection  he  should  have 
been  ashamed  of  it,  and  have  struck  it  out.  But 
paternal  tenderness  would  not  let  him  destroy  so 
pathetic  a  rant  on  so  darling  a  subject. 

Not  only  the  present  bishops,  but  the  present  age 
is  grown  milder  in  religious  matters.  Protestants 
in  general,  of  all  denominations,  in  all  countries,  but 
especially  in  the  British  dominions,  bear  with  each 
other  &r  better  than  they  did  a  century  ago ;  and  the 
smallest  attempts  towards  an  oppressive  enlargement 
of  spiritual  power,  would  immediately  be  crushed 
with  indignation  by  our  legislature.  The  dissenters 
here  know  it  well ;  those  abroad  can  hardly  fail  to 
know  it;  and  so  far  as  human  foresight  can  reach, 
both  the  moderation  of  the  clergy,  and  the  watch- 
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fulness  of  the  laity  over  them,  are  much  more  likely 
to  increase  than  diminish.  But  above  all,  a  bishop 
in  New  England  would  find  abundant  reason  to  be 
cautious  of  exerting  himself  too  far,  and  very  thank- 
ful, if  with  all  his  caution  he  could  live  in  any.  tole- 
rable degree  of  peace.  Therefore  the  Doctor  would 
not  need  to  be  at  all  anxious  for  the  liberty  of  his 
dear  country,  though  one  were  to  be  .  placed  there. 
But  to  make  him  perfectly  easy,  he  may  be  assured, 
that  this  neither  is,  nor  ever  was,  intended  or  de- 
sired; which. must  certainly  be  admitted  as  another 
proof  still,  that  episcopizing  that  province  hath  not 
been  ''  the  favourite  scheme,"  nor  indeed  any  scheme, 
of  the  Society.  During  the  course  of  more  than 
fifty  yeai:s,  that  sending  bishops  to  America .  hath 
been  in  agitation,  I  believe  no  single  person,  there 
or  here,  hath  once  named  or  thought  of  New  England 
as  a  proper  place  for  the  residence  of  one ;  but  epis-^ 
copal  colonies  have  always  been  proposed.  .  And 
this  the  Doctor  might  so  easily  know,  that  one  can- 
not help  thinking  he  must  know  it.  But  then,  alas ! 
if  he  had  owned  it,  what  would  have  become,  not 
only  of  his  pompous  harangue  already  mentioned, 
but  of  his  ingenious  suppositious,  that  Mr.  Apthorp 
was  "  right-reverendly  inclined  *,"  and  that  a  certain 
"  superb  edifice,"  near  Harvard  college,  "was  even 
from  the  foundation  designed  for  the  palace  of  one 
of  the  humble  successors  of  the  Apostles  f?"  So 
much  wit  and  archness,  how  greatly  soever  the 
Doctor  abounds  in  it,  would  have  been  too  great  a 
sacrifice  to  make  to  dull  truth  and  fact. 

We  confess  indeed,  that  we  cannot  perceive  why 
the  presbyterians  and  congregationalists  in  uqw  Epg- 
laqd  might  not  as  safely  breathe  the  same  air  with.,  a 
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bishop,  ais  their  brethren  in  Old  England  do.  How* 
ever,  we  are  unwilling  to  disquiet  any  of  thein,  by 
importing  and  settling  amongst  them  a  creatuif^ 
which  it  seems  they  some  of  them  account  to  he  so 
noxious*  Only  we  hope,  that  his  occasionally  tn^ 
veiling  through  the  countoy  cannot  infect  it  very 
dangeroudy.  Moravian  bishops  are  authorised  by 
law  to  live,  and  act  as  such,  where  they  will  in  oar 
plantations.  Popish  bishops  reside  here,  smd  gd 
about  to  exercise  every  part  of  their  function,  witlh 
out  offence  and  without  observation.  Dissenting 
ministers  reside  here,  and  hold  their  meetingis  for 
ordinations,  and  whatever  purposes  they  tiunlt  A; 
and  these  assemblies  give  us  no  umbrage.  What 
we  desire  with  respect  to  New  England,  is  much 
less :  that  a  bishop  may  not  reside  there,  but  resort 
thither  from  time  to  time,  to  officiate  ammgst  tJiose 
of  our  own  communion.  His  constimt  abode  wiU  be 
in  whatever  province  is  willing  to  receive  him,  with 
his  majesty's  approbation:  who  will  certainly,  for 
reasons  of  every  kind,  send  such  persons  in  this 
character,  as  are  least  likely  to  cause  uneasiness. 
Surely  the  Doctor  and  his  friends  cannot  thwart  a 
scheme  of  this  nature,  and  call  themselves  patrons 
of  religious  liberty- 
It  is  possible,  though  it  is  strange,  that  when  he 
wrote  his  "  Observations,"  he  might  misunderstand 
the  Society's  intention,  both  in  sending  missionaries 
to  New  England  and  desiring  American  bishops. 
I  hope  it  is  now  sufficiently  cleared  up  ;  and  if  he  is 
still  dissatisfied,  I  intreat  him  to  consider,  for  ail 
men  ought,  '*  what  manner  of  spirit  he  is  of  ^/*  He 
hath  very  good  abilities,  and  a  zeal  that  would  be 
highly  commendable,  if  it  were  duly  tempered  with 
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charity.  But  he  i^eemii  to  have  naturaDy  a  most: 
vehement  spirit^  and  to  have  imbibed,  perhaps  in  hh 
early  days^  equally  vehement  prepossessions  against: 
the  very  name  of  bishops/ and  every  thing  connected 
with  them.  I  am  sensible  that  these  things  plead 
in  his  excuse :  for  they  have  often  hurried  men,  who 
on  the  whole  meruit  well,  not  only  into  great  unfair-^ 
nesa  of  arguing,  but  far  worse  faults.  And  though 
I  have  made  use  of  some  freedom  in  setting  foifth 
his  mistakes  and  partialities,  yet  if  such  treatment^ 
as  he  hath  given  Mr.  Apthorp,  was  designed  foi! 
•'the  benevolent  end  of  shewing  him  to  himself*," 
surely  my  treatment  of  him  will  not  be  imputed  to 
any  unkinder  motive.  If  he  amends  upon  admoniri 
tion,  he  will  deserve  much  respect ;  if  not,  much 
pity. 

But  however  he  may  take  what  I  have  written,  Jb 
hope  others,  particularly  the  dissenters,  both  En- 
gHsh  and  American,  as  many  as  happen  to  see  it, 
win  consider  it  calmly:  and  neither  indulge  fears 
without  foundation,  nor  affect  fears  which  they  have 
not,  in  order  to  hinder  their  episcopal  brethren  from 
enjoying  what  they  have  a  right  to.  Our  inclina- 
tion is,  to  live  in  friendship  with  all  the  Protestant 
Churches.  We  assist  and  protect  those  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  as  well  as  we  are  able.  We  shew 
our  regard  to  that  of  Scotland  as  often  as  we  have 
an  opportunity,  and  believe  the  members  of  it  are 
sensible  that  we  do.  To  those  who  differ  from  us 
in  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  we  neither  attempt  nor 
wish  any  injury.  And  we  shall  gladly  give  proofs 
to  every  denomination  of  Christians  in  our  colonies, 
that  we  are  friends  to  a  toleration  even  of  the  most 
intolerant,  as  far  as  it  is  safe ;  and  willing  that  all 
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mankind  should  possess  all  the  advantages^  religious 
and  civil,  which  they  can  demand  either  in  law  or 
reason.  But  with  those,  who  approach  nearer  to  41s 
in  purity  of  faith,  and  brotherly  love,  we  are  de- 
sirous to  cultivate  a  freer  communication,  passing 
over  all  former  disgusts,  as  we  beg  that  they  would. 
If  we  give  them  any  seeming  cause  of  complaint,  we 
hope  they  will  signify  it  in  the  most  amicable  maur 
ner.  If  they  publish  it,  we  hope  they  will  preserve 
fiBtimess  and  temper.  If  they  £Edl  in  either,  we  must 
bear  it  with  patience,  but  be  excused  from  replying. 
If  any  writers  on  our  side  have  been  less  cool,  or  less 
civil,  than  they  ought  and  designed  to  have  been^  we 
are  sorry  for  it,  and  exhort  thein  to  change  their 
style,  if  they  write  again.  For  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
men,  how  much  soever  they  differ  in  opinion,  to 
agree  in  mutual  good  will  and  kind  behaviour. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  following  Letter  was  found  among  the  Papers  of  the 
late  Archbishop  Seckar.  It  was  writteo  in  consequence  of  a 
lietter^  dated  May  9,  1 750«  from  the  late  Lord  WaJpole,  to 
the  late  Dr.  Sherlock,  Bishop  of  London ;  which  was  com- 
municated by  the  latter  to  Bishop  Seeker,  Jan.  2,  1750-1. 

It  is  now  printed  in  obedience  to  an  order  left  with  it  under 
his  Grace's  own  hand,  (dated  May  25, 1759),  in  these  words : 

"  Let  the  Letter,  written  by  me  to  Mr.  WaJpole,  concern- 
ing Bishops  in  America,  be  printed  after  my  death. 

"  THO.  CANT." 


LETTER 


TO   TH£    RIGHT   HOMOUKABLS 


HORATIO    WALPOLE,  ESQ. 


Su  Jameses  Westminster^  Jan,  9^  1750-1. 

SIR, 

i  RETURN  jou  my  humble  thanks  for  the  honour  you 
have  done  me  in  communicating  to  me  your  letter 
to  the  Bishop  of  London.  I  have  read  it  with  all 
that  attention  and  regard,  which  is  so  justly  due  to 
your  superior  abilities,  and  long  experience,  and  rae* 
ritorious  zeal  for  our  present  happy  establishment, 
and  the  public  welfare.  But  still  I  cannot  see  the 
scheme,  to  which  it  relates,  in  the  same  light  that 
you  do.  And  though,  if  ever  he  hath  conversed  with 
you  on  the  subject  since,  he  hath  doubtless  said 
every  thing  material  by  way  of  reply,  which  I  can 
suggest,  and  much  more :  yet  as  he  doth  not  seem 
to  have  laid  any  thing  further  before  you  m  wri<^ 
ting,  I  b^  leave  to  trouble  you  with  what  halh 
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occurred  to  me :  which,  as  the  session  is  dot  yet  be- 
gun, you  may  possibly  have  some  leisure  to  look 
upon. 

The  thing  proposed  is,  that  two  or  three  persons 
should  be  ordained  bishops,  and  sent  into  our  Ame- 
rican colonies,  to  administer  confirmation,  and  give 
deacon's  and  priest's  orders  to  proper  candidates, 
and  exercise  such  jurisdiction  over  the  clergy  of  the 
church  of  England  in  those  parts,  as  the  late  Bishop 
of  London's  commissaries  did,  or  such  as  it  might  be 
thought  proper  that  any  future  commissaries  should, 
if  this  design  were  not  to  take  place.  The  questions 
that  arise  on  this  proposal,  are :  Is  it  a  reasonable  one 
in  itself  ?  and  if  it  be,  are  there  any  such  dangers  of 
its  being  intended  to  introduce  exorbitant  church 
powers,  or  of  its  raising  uneasiness  abroad  or  at 
home,  as  may  notwithstanding,  at  least  for  the  pre-* 
sent,  be  objections  against  it  ? 

The  reasonableness  of  the  proposal,  abstractedly 
considered,  you  seem.  Sir,  to  admit.  And  indeed  it 
belongs  to  the  very  nature  of  episcopal  churches,  to 
have  bishops  at  proper  distances  presiding  over  them. 
Nor  was  there  ever  before,  I  believe,  in  the  Christian 
world,  an  instance  of  such  a  number  of  such  churches, 
or  a  tenth  part  of  that  number,  with  no  bishop 
amongst  them,  or  within  some  thousands  of  miles 
from  them.  But  the  consideration  of  the  episcopal 
acts  which  are  requisite,  will  prove  the  need  of  epis- 
copal residence  more  fully.  Confirmation  is  an  office 
of  our  church,  derived  from  the  primitive  ages ;  and 
when  administered  with  due  care,  a  very  useful  one. 
All  our  people  in  America  see  the  appointment  of  it 
in  their  prayer-books,  immediately  after  their  cate- 
chism.   And  if  they  are  denied  it,  unless  they  will 
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come  over  to  England  for  it^  they  are  in  effect  pro- 
hibited the  exercise  of  one  part  of  their  religion. 
Again,  if  they  are  to  have  no  ordinations  there,  they 
must  either  send  persons  hither  to  be  ordained,  or 
take  such  as  come  to  them  from  hence.  Sending 
their  sons  to  so  distant  a  country,  and  so  different  a 
climate,  must  be  very  inconvenient  and  disagreeable : 
and  taking  the  small-pox  here  is  said  to  be  peculiarly 
fatal  to  them.  The  expence  also  must  be  grievous  to 
persons  of  small  fortunes ;  such  as  most  are,  who 
breed  up  their  children  for  orders :  yet  not  sufficient 
to  bring  any  accession  of  wealth  to  this  nation,  that 
would  be  worth  naming,  were  more  of  that  rank  to 
come.  But  in  fact,  very  few  of  them  do.  Therefore 
they  must  be  supplied  chiefly  from  hence.  And  not 
many  in  proportion  will  go  from  hence,  but  persons 
of  desperate  fortunes,  low  qualifications,  and  bad  or 
doubtful  characters:  who  cannot  answer,  as  they 
ought,  the  end  for  which  they  are  designed.  And  it 
deserves  observation,  that  a  great  part  of  them  are 
Scotch.  I  need  not  say  what  chance  there  is  that 
episcopal  clergymen  of  that  country  may  be  disaf- 
fected to  the  -government.  Now  if  instead  of  such, 
natives  of  the  plantations  were  bred  in  their  colleges, 
with  a  view  to  orders ;  notwithstanding  which,  their 
young  men  of  fashion  would  still  come  to  England 
for  polite  accomplishments ;  this  would  afford  conve- 
nient opportunities  to  parents  of  providing  for  some 
of  their  children  handsomely,  and  encouragement  to 
the  inhabitants  to  build  and  endow  churches,  to  fur-* 
nish  parsonage-houses,  and  stock  glebes,  which  now 
run  to  ruin  for  want  of  it.  And  clergymen  whose  fa- 
milies were  known,  would  be  more  respected,  and 
have  a  better  influence,  than  vagabond  strangers. 
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As  to  the  matter  of  discipline  and  jurisdiction  oyer 
the  dergy^  it  would  stand  just  as  it  hath  done  hithero» 
only  with  this  difference,  that  the  exhortations  and 
directions  of  a  person  invested  with  the  episcopal 
character^  would  be  more  readily  and  carefully  ob- 
served by  the  parish  ministers,  than  those  are  which 
proceed  from  their  equals :  and  misbehaviours  might 
thus  be  more  effectually  prevented,  than  they  can 
afterwards  be  punished  and  rectified.  Nor  is  this  a 
point  of  consequence  only  to  themselves  and  their 
hearers,  but  to  the  public ;  as  the  behaviour  of  the 
clergy  in  general  is.  And  if  by  reforming  them,  and 
introducing  better  order  into  the  churches  of  our 
communion,  more  of  the  inhabitants  should  come 
over  to  it,  as  they  naturally  will,  this  would  be  a 
further  public  benefit  For  members  of  the  church 
of  England  will  think  themselves  more  connected 
with  England,  than  others.  And  supposing  th^n 
not  to  be  Jacobites,  their  acknowledgement  of  the 
king's  supremacy  will  incline  them  to  be  dutifuUer 
subjects  than  the  dissenters,  who  do  not  acknow- 
ledge it. 

But  allowing  the  establishment  of  bishops  in  Ame- 
rica to  be  reasonable  in  itself,  the  second  question  is. 
Whether  the  danger  of  increasing  church  power  by 
means  of  such  an  establishment,  be  not  a  sufficient 
objection  against  it  ?  Now  against  things  evidently 
right  and  useful,  no  dangers  ought  to  be  pleaded, 
but  such  as  are  both  very  probable  and  great ;  and 
from  confirming  and  ordaining,  no  danger  al  this 
kind,  I  presume,  is  apprehended  Yet  these  are  the 
only  new  powers  that  will  be  exercised.  No  other 
jurisdiction  is  desired  for  the  proposed  bishops  than 
the  preceding  ccnnmissaries  have  enjoyed ;  and  even 
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that^  on  this  occasion,  may  be  ascertained  and  limited 
more  accurately,  if  it  be  requisite.  Bat  here  it  is 
asked.  How  any  persons  can  undertake  to  promise, 
that  no  additional  powers  shall  hereafter  be  proposed, 
and  pressed  on  the  colonies,  when  bishops  have  once 
been  settled  ?  And  strictly  speaking,  indeed,  nothing 
of  this  nature  can  ever  be  promised  in  any  case.  But 
if  the  dissenters  had  been  asked,  on  their  applying  for 
a  toleration )  how  they  could  undertake  to  promise^ 
that  when  that  point  was  once  settled,  nothing  fur- 
ther, nothing  hurtful  to  the  established  church, 
should  ever  be  proposed  and  pressed  on  the  govern- 
ment by  them,  surely  this  would  not  have  been  suf- 
ficient to  defeat  their  application.  And  yet  what 
coidd  they  have  answered  ?  Not  more,  if  so  much, 
as  can  be  answered  in  tlie  present  case :  that  no  such 
thing  is  at  all  intended ;  and  that  though  it  were, 
there  would  be  no  danger,  either  of  the  intention 
taking  efiS^t,  or  causing  any  disturbance. 

But  on  the  former  of  these  asserticms  our  sincerity 
may  be  questioned.  For  it  is  argued,  that  bishops 
^ubtless  think  the  powers,  which  they  have  in  tlds 
jnation,  to  be  stxictly  just  and  reasonable ;  and  oonse- 
quently  must  be  desirous  of  their  .taking  place  in  the 
colonies.  Now  for  my  own  part,  and  I  bdUeve  my 
brethren  in  general  are  of  the  same  mind,  I  have  no 
imagination,  that  bishops  are  entitled  to,  or  that  it 
would  be  right  to  give  them,  every  where,  the  same 
powars,  and  privileges,  that  we  happen,  by  the  par- 
ticular constitution  of  this  country,  to  possess  here. 
Several  parts  of  that  constitution  might  periiaps  full 
as  well  have  been  formed  otherwise.  Whether  our 
shave  of  it  might  or  not,  I  have  never  set  myself  to 
consider;  I  hope,  and  am  persuaded,  it  is  on  the 
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whole  as  hannless^  and  usefol  a  branch,  as  many 
others ;  and  I  endeavour,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
to  make  it  so.   But  were  I  to  live  where  bishops  were 
.only  on  the  same  footing,  on  which  it  is  now  pro- 
posed they  should  be  in  our  plantations,  I  should  no 
more  attempt  to  raise  them  higher,  than  I  should  to 
overturn  the  established  form  of  government  in  any 
other  respect.    It  may  indeed  be  prudent  to  suspect 
4!iergymen,  ministers  of  state,  all  men,  to  some  de- 
gree.   But  it  cannot  be  prudent  to  refuse  doing 
things  that  are  highly  proper,  on  account  of  little 
more  than  a  possibility,  that  an  improper  use  of  them 
may  be  hereafter  attempted.     Some  bishops  may  be 
thought  peculiarly  fond  of  church  power,  and  it  con- 
•cems  them  when>  they  are  called  upon,  to  defend 
themselves  if  they  can.    But  at  least  I  hope  we  are 
not  all  so  fond  of  it,  as  to  be  aiming  at  that  point 
now,  though  we  solemnly  profess  we  are  not.    Yet  I 
believe  there  scarce  is,  or  ever  was,  a  bishop  of  the 
church  of  England,  from  the  Revolution  to  diis  day, 
that  hath  not  desired  the  establishment  of  bishops  in 
our  colonies.    Archbishop  Tennison,  who  was  surely 
no  high-churchman,  left  by  his  will  one  thousand 
pounds  towards  it.    And  many  more  of  the  greatest 
eminence,  both  dead  and  living,  might  be  named,  who 
were  and  are  zealous  for  it :  and  yet  have  always 
been  applauded  by  one  party,  and  censured  by  the 
other,  for  their  moderation.    Or  if  bishops,  as  such, 
must  of  course  be  deemed  partial,  the  Society  for 
propagating  the  Gospel  consists  partly  also  of  infe- 
rior clergymen,  partly  too  of  laymen.     Now  the  last 
cannot  so  well  be  suspected  of  .designing  to  advance 
ecclesiastical  authority.    Yet  this  whole  body  of  men, 
almost  ever  since  it  was  in  being,  hath  been  making 
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repeAted  application  for  Usfaops  in  America;  nor  have 
the  lay  part  of  it  ever  refused  to  concur  in  them. 

But  though  some^  or  many  of  the  advocates  for 
this  proposal,  were  inclined  to  serve  wrong  pur^ 
poses  by  it,  is  there  any  likelihood  of  its  effecting 
those  purposes  ?  Some  have  apprehended  quite  the 
contrary,  that  it  will  tend  to  the  depression  of  the 
hierarchy ;  as  it  will  afford  the  laity  here  an  exam-^ 
pie  of  English  bishops  abroad,  with  no  other  than 
spiritual  powers :  which  may  tempt  them  to  think 
of  reducing  us  at  home  to  the  same  condition.  But 
I  should  be  very  willing,  for  the  benefit  of  those  of 
our  conmiunion  in  the  colonies,  to  run  a  greater  risk, 
than  I  conceive  this  to  be.  For  the  fact  is  so  noto-* 
rious,  that  aU  our  temporal  powers  and  privileges 
are  merely  concessions  from  the  state ;  and  the  act 
of  Parliament  for  the  suffragan  bishops,  under  which 
several  were  made  in  the  last  century,  and  others 
may  now,  exemplifies  so  fully  the  possibility  of 
bishops  without  peerages,  and  consistory  courts; 
that  we  need  have  no  fear  of  any  new  discovery  to 
our  prejudice,  from  appointing  a  few  such  bishops 
in  America.  But  then  the  opposite  fear,  of  their 
growing  up  to  what  we  are,  would  it  be  ever  so 
great  an  evil  if  it  were  to  happen,  seems  as  unlikely 
to  happen,  as  most  things.  I  do  not  wonder  indeed, 
that  persons  who  were  in  public  stations  at  the  lat^ 
ter  end  of  queen  Anne's,  and  the  beginning  of  the  late 
king's  reign,  should  have  strong  impressions  remain^ 
ing  in  their  minds  of  the  terrors  of  ecclesiastical  in- 
fluence, which  was  then  so  grossly  abused  to  such 
wicked  purposes.  But  whoever  attends  to  the  pre* 
sent  state  of  things  in  this  respect,  must  see  that 
there  hath  been  a  prodigious  change  within  the  las% 
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thirty  years-  Though  too  many  both  of  the  clergy 
and  the  laity  are  disaffected  to  the  govenunent  on 
one  account  or  another ;  yet  of  the  former^  even  the 
lower  part  are  not  near  so  generally  possessed  of  the 
wild  high-church  notions^  as  they  were.  Nor  was  a 
time  ever  known^  when  the  upper  part  were  so  uni- 
veisally  free  from  them.  And  yet  it  is  the  upper  part 
only,  that  can  do  the  least  towards  supporting  any 
exorbitant  pretensions  of  bishops  in  the  colonies. 
Then  as  to  the  laity,  I  hope  and  believe  the  admi- 
nistration and  their  friends  will  always  shew  coun- 
tenance to  the  clergy,  as  far  as  it  is  necessary :  but 
there  is  visibly  no  danger  of  their  giving  them  any 
encouragement,  that  may  be  hurtful.  Amongst  thid 
opposers  of  the  administration,  few,  if  any^  are  at  all 
more  prejudiced  in  their  favour.  And  that  r^ard, 
which  the  bulk  of  the  people  had  for  religion  and 
the  teachers  of  it,  is  greatly  diminished,  and  dimi- 
nishing daily,  to  a  degree,  which  I  wonder  wise  men 
are  not  alarmed  at.  For  it  is  as  important,  even  in 
a  political  view,  that  they  should  be  able  to  do  good, 
as  that  they  should  not  be  able  to  do  harm.  Nor  do 
I  find,  that  bigotry  to  the  church  prevails  amongst 
the  members  of  it  in  our  colonies ;  or  that  there  is 
any  chance  of  their  making  afterwards  imprudent 
additions  to  the  authority  with  which  their  bishops 
will  come  to  them  at  first.  On  the  contrary,  one 
plea  Against  the  present  scheme  is,  that  bishops,  even 
with  the  lowest  powers,  will  give  them  jealousy  and 
offence.  Now  these  two  opposite  dangers  cannot 
both  be  considerable;  and  I  apprehend  neither  of 
them  is :  but  surely  the  former  is  the  less  of  tlie  two* 
The  bishop  of  London's  commissaries,  I  believe,  have 
gained  no  accessiions  to  what  was  granted  them 
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origifially.  Aiid  bishops  will  be  still  more  narrowly 
watched  by  the  governors,  by  other  sects,  by  the 
laity,  and  even  the  clergy,  of  their  own  communion. 
Nor  will  they  have  a  greater  dread  of  any  thing,  if 
either  so  good  or  so  discreet  men  are  chosen,  as  I 
promise  myself  will,  than  of  losing  all,  by  grasping 
at  what  doth  not  belong  to  them.  Nor  will  their 
patrons  here  attempt  to  defend  them  in  what  they 
cannot  but  know  will  ruin  them.  As  they  will  be 
appointed  by  the  crown,  which,  unless  I  mistake,  the 
commissaries  are  not ;  they  will  be  such  persons,  as 
the  crown  can  best  confide  in.  And  if  it  be  thought 
necessary,  a  right  of  recalling  them  may  be  reserved 
to  the  king.  Whereas  I  believe  he  hath  not  a  right 
of  ordering  the  bishop  of  London  to  recall  his  com- 
missaries. Upon  the  whole,  if  the  present  disposition 
of  his  majesty's  ministers  and  subjects  in  relation  to 
ecclesiastical  authority  continues  the  same,  as  in 
all  likelihood  it  will,  there  can  be  no  danger  from 
bishops  in  America.  And  if  that  disposition  should 
alter  back  to  what  it  formerly  hath  been,  which  God 
forbid,  they  will  be  established  with  greater  powers 
than  are  now  desired  for  them. 

It  ought  to  be  considered  farther,  that  an  act  of 
the  last  session  of  Parliament,  which  passed  without 
any  opposition  from  any  body,  hath  expressly  esta- 
blished Moravian  bishops  in  America;  who  have 
much  higher  and  stricter  notions  of  church-goveni- 
ment  and  discipline,  than  we  have.  Why  then 
should  there  be  such  fear  of  establishing  bishops  of 
the  church  of  England  ?  If  for  want  of  these,  the 
Moravian  bishops  should  ordain  such  ministers  for 
our  people  as  they  thought  proper ;  or  should  they, 
by  administering  confirmation,  or  by  the  reverence' 
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of  their  episcopal  character^  be  cohtintially  gaining 
converts  from  ns;  it  wonld  be  a  very  nndesirable 
thing  on  several  accounts ;  particularly  on  this,  that 
most  of  them  refuse  taking  oaths,  and  bearing  arms. 
Besides,  there  have  been  noi\juring  Jacobite  bishopa 
in  our  colonies,  not  very  long  since,  if  there  are 
none  now.  And  popish  ones  also,  I  apprehend,  have 
recourse  to  them  from  time  to  time.  At  least  the 
bishop  of  Quebec  hath  no  small  influence  in  a  very 
important  new  settlement  of  ours.  May  not  then 
the  neglect  of  having  bishops  of  our  own,  expose  us 
to  far  greater  dangers  than  the  appointment  of  them 
can? 

But  still  the  third  question  remains,  and  is  a  very 
material  one.  Whether  such  an  appointment,  how*> 
ever  harmless  and  useful  it  might  be  otherwise,  would( 
not  stir  up  dangerous  uneasinesses,  abroad  or  at 
home  ?  And  here  it  is  asked,  if  the  members  of  our 
church  in  America  would  like  to  have  bishops  among 
them,  why  have  they  never  petitioned  for  them? 
Now  surely  their  omitting  it  may  well  be  ascribed,  in 
part  to  the  thoughtlessness  of  mankind  about  their 
religious  concerns;  which  hath  been  so  peculiarly 
great  in  those  countries,  that  some  of  them  did  not 
petition  for  help,  when  they  had  no  one  office  of 
Christianity  administered  to  them ;  and  partly  also 
to  this,  that  probably  too  many  of  their  clergy  think, 
they  may  both  live  more  negligently,  and  have  a 
better  chance  for  preferment  now,  than  if  a  bishop 
yiere  to  inspect  them,  and  ordain  natives  to  be  their 
rivals.  But  the  chief  reason,  I  doubt  not,  is,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies,  living  at  such  a  dis- 
tance, and  not  knowing  when  an  application  to  the 
government  might  be  seasonable,  and  being  assured 
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ihtit  the  bishops  hen,  especially  the  bishop  of  Lonr 
don^  and  the  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel, 
would  always  be  attentive  to  this  point,  have  left  it 
to  them.  And  they,  to  whom  it  is  thus  left,  have 
received  abundant  proofs,  that  very  great  numbers  of 
ihe  laity  of  the  church  of  England  in  those  countries, 
of  higher  as  well  as  lower  rank,  earnestly  desire  to 
have  bishops  settled  there,  and  think  it  would  be  a 
most  valuable  public  benefit.  Nor  have  they  found 
cause  to  imagine  that  any  opposition  would  be  made 
to  it  from  that  quarter.  Indeed  of  course  it  should 
be  presumed,  and  none  but  the  very  strongest  evi- 
dence admitted  to  the  contrary,  that  all  persons  desire 
to  have  within  their  reach,  the  means  of  exercising 
their  religion  completely :  which  those  of  our  com* 
jnunion  in  America,  and  they  alone  of  all  his  majesty's 
subjects,  have  not.  It  is  true,  some  of  them  have 
provided  against  enlarging  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
commissaries :  but  none  of  them  have  expressed  any 
public  reluctance  to  the  appointment  of  bishops.  J 
have  learned  from  some  papers  of  bishop  Gibson, 
that  there  was  a  design  in  Charles  the  Second's  time, 
to  place  one  in  Virginia ;  that  letters-patent  for  that 
purpose  are  still  extant ;  and  that  no  other  reason 
appears,  why  the  design  failed,  but  that  the  whole 
endowment  was  to  have  been  out  of  the  customs : 
whereas  now  it  is  not  intended  either  to  burthen  the 
crown,  or  tax  the  subject.  Nor  can  either  be  done 
hereafter  but  by  consent  of  both.  Nor  is  it  appre- 
hended, that  either  will  be  needful.  Some  consi- 
derable gifts  have  been  already  contributed:  and 
probably  more  will,  when  the  scheme  appears  like  to 
take  effect.  There  are  likewise  other  methods  that 
might  be  proposed.    And  if  they  who  are  against  H , 
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think  it  willnniscany  for  want  of  a  mainteiiaiice  for 
the  bishops^  they  need  not  take  the  trouble  of  op- 
posing it.  But  to  go  on.  For  above  forty  years 
past,  the  inlmbitants  there  must  have  had  frequent 
notices,  by  various  ways,  that  such  a  design  was  in 
agitation :  yet  I  have  not  heard,  that  any  of  them 
who  are  members  of  our  church,  have  ever  signified 
the  least  dislike  of  it.  Of  late,  indeed^  the  Presby- 
terians or  Independents  of  New  England  have.  But 
they  cannot  be  entitled  to  object  against  placing 
bishops  in  any  other  province,  but  their  own,  in 
which  there  never  was  any  thought  of  placing  themi 
Whether  they  would  object  against  bishops  coming 
to  officiate  occasionally  amongst  those  of  the  epis- 
<$opal  persuasion  in  that  province,  I  know  not  If 
they  should,  and  persist  in  it,  that  may  be  omitted. 
But  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  they  should,  unless 
the  gross  misrepresentations,  that  have  been  so  offi- 
ciously sent  them  from  hence,  have  made  them  deaf 
to  all  reason.  It  is  true,  they  fled  into  America  from 
the  oppressions  of  ecclesiastical  power,  exercised  by 
bishops.  But  they  cannot  fail  to  know  how  much 
that  power  hath  been  long  since  lessened ;  and  the 
inclinations  and  the  principles  of  those,  who  are  in- 
trusted with  it,  altered  for  the  better.  If  they  were 
here  at  present,  they  would  not  think  of  flying 
from  it.  Why  then  should  they  be  afraid  of  bishops 
resorting  to  their  country  now  and  then,  without 
any  pretence  of  authority  over  them,  but  merely 
to  perform  some  religious  acts  in  a  few  congrega- 
tions of  episcopal  people,  that  are  intermixed  with 
them  ?  This  is  no  more  than  dissenting  ministers  do 
here  by  law,  and  even  popish  priests  and  bishops  by 
connivance. 
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But  at  leasts  before  any  argument* against  the 
scheme  can  be  drawn  from  the  opinion  of  any  of  the 
colonies^  it  ought  to  be  fairly  stated  to  them.  This 
was  the  sole  intention  of  the  Society  for  propagating 
the  Gospel^  in  their  late  order  for  sending  letters 
into  America.  They  apprehended  they  might  take 
the  liberty  of  transmitting  a  true  account  of  the  de- 
sign^ when  others  had  taken  that  of  transmitting  a 
false  one:  and  that  endeavouring  to  procure  evi7 
dence  in  relation  to  so  material  a  point  in  their  cause^ 
against  the  time  it  would  come  to  be  tried^  was  not 
blameable.  However,  if  they  judged  ill  in  attempt- 
ing it,  his  majesty's  equity,  and  that  of  his  council, 
may  doubtless  be  depended  on,  that  they  will  not 
reject  this  proposal,  as  disagreeable  to  the  colonies, 
till  a  fair  inquiry  shews,  whether  it  be  so  or  not 

But  a  farther  objection  against  it,  is,  that  however 
it  may  be  received  there,  it  will  immediately  raise 
animosities  here ;  produce  declamations  in  pulpits, 
controversies  in  pamphlets,  debates  in  parliament ; 
revive  the  distinction  of  high  and  low  among  church- 
men, and  terrify  or  provoke  the  dissenters.  Now 
amongst  the  clergy,  I  conceive  it  can  make  no  dis- 
pute: for  every  man  of  character  amongst  them, 
doth  and  must  wish  it  success.  If  indeed  it  were 
to  be  brought  upon  the  carpet,  and  the  administra- 
tion were  to  oppose  it,  some  clergymen  might  be 
tempted  to  say  indecent  things  of  them.  But  the 
present  question  is  not,  whether  this  afiair  ought  to 
be  attempted,  if,  after  being  fully  weighed,  it  be  dis- 
approved by  the  ministry :  that  undoubtedly  would 
be  very  wrong;  but  whether  there  be  reason  for 
them  to  disapprove  it.  And  certainly  there  is  no 
reason  to  fear  inflaming  and  exasperating  the  clergy, 
by  declaripg  for  it :  on  the  contrary,  scarce  any  thing 
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Would  please  them  mofte  ttnivenally.  Nor  I  presmiie, 
is  the  danger  firom  pamphlets  to  be  thought  rerf 
great:  for  most  virulent  ones  are  pubHshed  daily 
both  against  church  and  state,  which  yet  give  the 
government  no  terror  at  all.  Contests  in  pariiament 
indeed  would  be  a  matter  of  more  serious  conc^n. 
But  there  seems  no  necessity  that  this  aflBur  shouM 
ever  come  into  parliament.  For  as  the  law  now 
stands^  suffiragan  bishops  may  be  ordained  with  the 
king's  approbation :  and  the  bishop  of  London  may 
send  those,  instead  of  presbyters,  for  his  commissar 
ries :  and  they  may  confirm  and  ordain,  as  well  as 
exercise  the  jurisdiction  which  hath  beenSisual  there. 
But  even  if  the  scheme  should  be  brought  into  par- 
liament, it  can  be  opposed  only  on  these  two  princi* 
pies :  that  episcopal  power  is  a  great  grievance  in 
this  nation ;  and  that  it  must  rise  to  an  equal  height. 
Wherever  bishops  are:  of  which  two  propositions, 
plain  experience  proves  the  former  to  be  hhe ;  and 
I  hope  I  have  proved  the  latter  to  be  so.  Still  some 
members  may  be  blinded  by  ill-will  to  the  eccle- 
siastical part  of  our  constitution.  But  surely  these 
are  not  very  many.  Besides,  the  administration 
will  easily  quiet  such  of  them  as  are  their  friends. 
Then  the  tories  must  be  for  bishops,  if  it  be  only 
to  preserve  their  own  credit.  And  the  remainder 
will  probably  find  themselves  too  inconsiderable  to 
stir. 

Therefore  the  only  danger  left,  is  that  of  alarming 
and  provoking  the  body  of  the  dissenters.  Now  a 
few  busy  warm  men,  are  not  the  body  of  the  dis- 
senters. And  though  they  may  affect  to  speak  in  the 
name  of  the  whole,  yet  the  whole  will  neither  think 
it  right  nor  prudent  to  do  all  that  these  gentl^neh 
are  pleased  to  intimate :  some  of  whom  also,  after 
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arguing  properly  with  them,  have  owned^  that  they 
had  little  or  nothing  to  object  against  appointing 
bishops  in  plantations  of  the  episcopal  communioii. 
Dr.  Avery^  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  hath  acknow*- 
ledged  this  to  the  archbishop,  as  Mr.  Chandler  hath 
to  me.  And  indeed  there  is  no  modesty  in  saying, 
we  who  are  not  of  the  established  church,  demand^ 
as  a  matter  of  strict  justice,  the  full  exercise  of  ouir 
religion  here :  but  at  the  same  time  insist,  that  the 
king  s  episcopal  subjects  in  America,  with  whom  we 
have  nothing  at  all  to  do,  shall  not,  even  in  those 
provinces  where  they  are  the  established  church, 
have  the  full  exercise  of  theirs.  Suppose  the  Pres- 
byterians or  Independents  in  America  thought  as  well 
of  confirmation  as  we  do,  and  had  not  amongst  them 
a  proper  officer  to  administer  it :  would  not  they 
think  it  insufferable  to  be  denied  such  a  one,  and  put 
under  a  necessity  of  sending  their  children  hither  for 
it,  if  they  would  have  it?  Supposing  they  were 
obliged  only  to  send  their  candidates  for  the  ministrjr> 
hither  to  be  ordained :  would  they  have  been  patient 
under  it  as  long  as  we  have  been  ?  Would  they  not 
have  cried  out  loudly  and  incessantly  for  relief?  Fot 
my  part,  I  should  have  thought  them  so  well  entitled 
to  it,  as  to  have  been  a  most  hearty  and  zealous 
advocate  for  them.  It  is  not  merely  from  my  at^ 
tachment  to  the  church  of  England,  that  I  am  a 
favourer  of  the  scheme  in  question :  but  from  my 
love  of  religious  liberty;  which  in  this  point,  the 
members  of  the  church  of  England  in  our  colonies  do 
not  enjoy.  And  I  cannot  imagine,  how  the  dissenters 
can  pretend  to  be  lovers  of  it,  and  wish  it  to  be  with- 
held from  their  fellow-subjects.  God  forbid,  that  we 
should  ever  be  moved,  by  this  or  any  other  provo- 
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cation,  to  wish  it  withheld  in  anyjnstance  whatever 
from  the  dissenters.  And  I. believe  there  never  was 
a. time,  when  the  clergy  of  this  land  were  in  so  mild 
a.  disposition  towards  them.  Whatever  they  may 
plead  therefore,  it  is  not  fear  that  induces  .them  to 
oppose  us  on  this  occasion ;  for  they  well  know,  that 
we  have  neither  power  nor  wish  to  oppress  them,  or 
their  brethren,  in  any  way.  But  it  is  a  wantonness 
of ,  spirit,  which  we  have  not  deserved  from. them. 
It  is  an  ostentatious  fondness  of  using  their  influence 
with,  great  persons  to  grieve  us,  without  serving 
themselves.  And  instead  of  being  stirred  up  by  their 
friends  abroad  to  what  they  do,  their  friends  abroad 
have  been  stirred  up  by  them.  Now  this  is  a  sort 
of  behaviour  which  an  administration  had  muchbet* 
ter  check  by  due  admonitions,  than. encourage  its 
growth :  for  how  far  it  may  grow,  they  cannot  forcr 
see.  The  dissenters  are  sincere  well-wishers  to  the 
civil  part  of  our  present  happy  establishment;  and 
they  are  to  be  esteemed  and  loved  for  it :  but  not  to 
be  gratified  at  the  "expence  of  those,  who  sincerely 
wish  well  to  both  parts.  I  am  heartily  sorry,  that 
all  the  members  of  our  church  are  not  loyal  and  du- 
tiful subjects  to  the  king :  but  much  the  greater  part 
of  them  are ;  the  bishops  and  upper  clergy  in  parti- 
cular :  and  surely  their  desires  merit  as  kind  a  regard 
in  this  case,  as  those  of  the  dissenters  and  their 
leaders.  We  indeed  do  not  threaten  if  we  are  disre- 
garded. But  they  have  no  more  right  to  threaten 
than  we :  nor  need  they  be  feared  if  they  do.  Their 
threatenings  have  been  very  safely  slighted  in  a  point 
which  they  have  much  at  heart,  I  mean  the  test: 
and  so  they  may  in  this. 

Permit  me  to  add,  that  were  those  of  our  comma- 
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nion,  who  are  unhappily  and  ui\justly  prejudiced 
either  against  the  king,  or  his  ministry,  worse,  in 
either  of  these  respects,  than  they  are,  still  the  en- 
deavour should  be  to  make  them  better  in  both :  for 
till  that  is  done,  our  domestic  afifairs  will  never  be  on 
a  firm  and  easy  footing.  Not  that  any  thing  wrong 
or  hazardous  should  be  done  to  reconcile  them :  but 
every  thing  that  is  right  and  harmless.  Indeed 
such  instances  of  kindness,  when  shewn  them,  I  ani 
grieved  to  say  it,  have  not  produced,  and  probably 
will  not  produce  so  great,  and  much  less  so  speedy 
returns  as  they  ought :  but  some  good  effect  they 
must  produce ;  and  perseverance  in  a  due  regimen 
will  at  length  complete  the  cure.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  apprehend,  the  rejection  of  this  proposal  will 
do  the  government  by  far  more  hurt  amongst  the 
churchmen,  than  it  can  possibly  do  them  good 
amongst  the  dissenters.  When  the  bishops  are  asked 
about  it,  as  they  frequently  are,  by  their  clergy  and 
others,  what  must  they  answer  ?  We  cannot  with 
truth  express  disapprobation  of  it,  or  indifference  to 
it.  And  if  we  did,  we  should  be  thought  unworthy 
of  our  stations.  Must  we  then  be  forced  to  say,  that 
we  are  all  satisfied  of  the  absolute  fitness,  the  great 
advantages,  the  perfect  safety  of  the  thing,  and 
have  repeatedly  pressed  for  it ;  but  cannot  prevail  ? 
Would  not  this  both  sadly  diminish  our  ability  of 
serving  the  government,  by  shewing  how  little  credit 
we  have  with  it ;  make  very  undesirable  impressions 
on  many  minds  concerning  the  king,  and  those  that 
are  in  authority  under  him,  as  incapable  of  being 
won  by  the  arguments  or  intreaties  of  those,  who 
have  so  strong  a  zeal  for  them,  to  do  an  innocent 
favour  to  the  church  ?  Still^^if  we  cannot  succeed  by 
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tespectful  applications,  I  know  it  is  our  duty  t& 
make  the  best  of  the  matter ;  and  not  disturb  the 
public  welfare,  because  in  this  particular  we  are  un- 
able  to  promote  it  I  would  speak  as  gently  of  the 
affisdr  as  ever  I  could,  where  tlitere  was  danger  of 
doing  harm :  though  I  speak  so  earnestly,  where  I 
would  fain  hope  to  do  good.  But  no  mildness  or 
prudence  wiU  wholly  or  nearly  prevent  the  above- 
mentioned  consequences. 

I  am  sensible  it  may  be  argued  after  all,  that  the 
failure  of  so  many  attempts  on  behalf  of  this  scheme, 
is  presumption  more  than  enough  of  there  being 
some  insuperable  objection  against  it.  But  there 
cannot  well  be  any  other  objection  than  such  as  are 
known,  and  have  been  produced  on  the  present  occar 
sion.  And  if  those  have  been  sufficiency  answered, 
we  are  not  to  yield  up  our  own  understandings  imr 
plicitly  to  the  judgments  of  other  persons  in  times 
past:  especially  as  those  judgments  differ.  For 
some  great  men  have  continued  as  steadily  to  ap- 
prove of  bishops  in  America,  as  others,  to  disapprove 
of  them.  And  possibly  the  reasons  of  the  latter  may 
in  part,  at  least,  have  been  only  temporary,  or  they 
may  have  had  too  little  serious  attention  to  religious 
matters ;  or  more  fear,  than  they  needed,  of  bringing 
difficulties  on  themselves  by  engaging  in  them.  But 
whether  any  of  these  things  be  so  or  not,  in  general 
it  is  certain,  that  many  designs  have  been  long 
firustrated  or  postponed,  on  one  account  or  other, 
which  at  length  have  been  executed,  and  found 
beneficial. 

I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir,  for  being  thus  prolix; 
but  I  have  gone  through  each  head  as  briefly  as  I 
could :  and  should  y6u  think  me  ever  sa  much  mis- 
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taken,  you  will  do  me  but  strict  justice  in  believing 
me  to  mean  well ;  and  to  be,  with  the  greatest  re- 
spect, and  the  most  grateful  sense  of  your  obliging 
treatment  of  me, 

SIR, 

Your  most  obedient 
Humble  servant, 

THO.  OXFORD. 


END  Ol*  VOL.  VI. 
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